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I—ON ASSIMILATION AND ADAPTATION IN 
‘ CONGENERIC CLASSES OF WORDS. 


The twelfth volume of the American Journal of Philology 
(1891) contains in its opening pages (1-29) an article by the 
present writer, entitled ‘On Adaptation of Suffixes in Congeneric 
Classes of Substantives.’ This was followed in 1893 by a kindred 
investigation, ‘On the Origin of the So-called Root-determin- 
atives,’ an abstract of which was printed in the Proceedings of the 
American Philological Association, Transactions, vol. XXIV, pp. 
xxvii ff.; a somewhat fuller presentation of the same subject was 
subsequently printed in Indogermanische Forschungen, IV 66- 
78. The object of the present article is to illustrate these matters 
by new materials and, in a measure, also by new points of view. 

The subject in its broadest and at the same time simplest aspect 
may be put in the form of a query: What is the influence of the 
lexical value—as distinguished from morphological structure—of 
words and expressions upon one another, and what constructive 
power has this influence in shapirig the broader categories of 
words and expressions? The answer is, Every word, in so far as 
it is semantically expressive, may establish, by hap-hazard favor- 
itism, a union between its meaning and any of its sounds, and 
then send forth this sound (or sounds) upon predatory expedi- 
tions into domains where the sound is at first a stranger and 
parasite. A slight emphasis punctures the placid function of a 
certain sound-element, and the ripple extends, no one can say 
how far. The ?Zof Latin gustare, by a delicate process of selec- 
tion, is charged with the essence of the entire word, and is passed 
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on to its congener faxare, making Romance /astare.. Thus 
German osten and ¢asten (English faste) now contain an element 
# that seems charged with an especial semantic mission, and the 
minds and mouths of speakers stand ready, upon renewed incita- 
tion, to extend the use of this /in the same direction. No word 
may consider itself permanently exempt from the call to pay 
tribute to some congeneric expression, no matter how distant the 
semasiological cousinship; no obscure sound-element, eking out 
its dim life in a single obscure spot, may not at any moment find 
itself infused with the elixir of life, until it bursts its confinement 
and spreads through the vocabulary a lusty brood of descendants. 

Preparatory to a deepening discussion of the constructive force 
of the lexical or semasiological values, we may consider all the 
phenomena treated in these papers under two heads: 1) Con- 
generic words assimilate; 2) The signification of any word is 
arbitrarily attached to some sound-element contained in it, and 
then congeneric names are created by means of this infused or, 
we might say, irradiated, or inspired element. Only the second 
process is entitled to the name adaptation; the first may be called 
congeneric assimilation, or congeneric analogy. Italian /icorno 
‘unicorn,’ changed from unicorno by assimilation to its congener 
lifante = elefante ‘elephant,’? is not as yet an exhibition of adap- 
tation. But if the Italians had seized upon this element “ asa 
general prefix which had become so far vitalized as to make it 
desirable or necessary to place it at the head of newly coined 
designations of animals, then // has become adapted. This is not 
a question of numerical relation, since the adaptation frequently 
extends but to a single case. So M. Bréal reports® that the 
organizers of certain public festivals in Nice promised the public 
that there should figure among the glories of the pageant not 
only cavalcades, but also analcades. Here the element -alcades 
has adapted itself to a certain sphere of action, though it shall 
never extend beyond this single new word, and perish with the 
breezy doings which begot it. Adaptation is active, aggressive, 
creative, at least semi-conscious ; assimilation is dormant, passive, 
not necessarily conscious at all. A mere slip of the tongue in 
obedience to the faintest reverberation from the parent-word will 
change unicorno to licorno, produce dialectic English #étch from 


1Cf. Indogermanische Forschungen, IV 70, note. 
2 See ‘ Adaptation,’ p. 25, note 3. 
3 Mémoires de la Societé de Linguistique, vol. VII, p. 24. 
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catch in deference to fetch, or will change the name of the city 
Minneapolis to Minneannafolis (as is sometimes heard), in defer- 
ence to /ndianapolis, Annapolis. Adaptation, on the other hand, 
may be positively reflective, as e. g. in the following extract, in 
which the struggle between silver and gold for the control of the 
currency of the United States has inspired the editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution (Dec. 13, 1892) to say: “If the goldolaters 
and the money power propose to control, that fact cannot be 
made apparent a moment too soon.” The editor in question did 
exactly as the philosopher who coined symédolatry after idolatry 
(the latter eidwAodarpeta changed by haplology). Chemists, manu- 
facturers of quack medicines, inventors of new explosives etc., 
supported by the freemasonry of their respective classes and the 
acquiescent public, float their -z/es and -ates, -ides and -ades, with 
dire intent: ¢errorite and americanite have been invented recently 
to match dynamite, and one feels like drawing the curtain over 
the indecently profuse offspring of vaseline—the rosalines, the 
bloomines, the fragelines and the mosulines. The banality of 
these processes is offset by the startling subtleness of the cate- 
gories which are accentuated by an adapted suffix: they are often 
the very stuff that dreams are made of. The sinister electrocution 
reminds us that the toddling onward steps of our civilization may 
yield us further a *hydrocution, if perchance the theory that 
drowning is rather pleasant than otherwise should prevail. The 
London public and the London papers have created, of recent 
years, a suffix -evies (plurale tantum), designating public exhibi- 
tions. It appears to have started with the fisheries exhibition, 
which was called ‘the fisheries’ for short; next came an exhibition 
of flowers, which required no violent adaptive process to be 
turned into ‘the floweries’; again, the hygienic or health exhi- 
‘bition became ‘the healtheries, and finally the Colonial and 
Indian exposition appeared as ‘the Colinderies,’ a word which, the 
purist would say, ought to turn the very printer’s ink vermilion.’ 

I have mentioned in the past (Idg. Forsch. IV 71) that I 
frequently felt tempted to blend the two words guench and 
squelch in a composite result sguench, and that my attention was 
afterwards drawn to a passage in Page’s ‘In Ole Virginia,’ p. 53, 
presenting the word in dialect (‘she le’ me sguench my thirst 


1Cf. also melinite, emmensite, gelbite, cresilite, panclastite, oxonite, glonoinite. 
2In New Haven, Connecticut, my colleague, Prof. Warren, informs me, the 
engineers of electric tram-cars have recently blossomed out as motorneers. 
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kissin’ her hand’). Again, my attention has been drawn to the 
occurrence of the word in James Whitcomb Riley’s ‘Elf-child’: 
‘an’ the lightnin’-bugs in dew is all sguenched away.’ The slang 
word swipe, which is now heard often, is to my sense clearly a 
similar product of wife and sweep and swoop. One can taste the 
ingredients. English stodgy is in sense a perfect reflection of 
podgy and stolid. One should note, in connection with all these 
products, the superior mobility and fusibility of the sound s: it 
stands ready to form a kind of an inverted affricative with every 
dental, and blends most readily with explosives, liquids and 
nasals, In my opinion the portentous number of I. E. word- 
couplets, one with and the other without s, cases like Goth. stiur : 
raupos ; oréyos : réyos, Lat. tego; cpytxpds : pexpds; Lith. sbarnas : Sk. 
parna ‘wing’; Engl. mask and smash, and countless others are, 
in part, exhibitions of this semantic mobility of s.1_ The sound is 
so lightly girded, so easily charged with faint symbolic meaning 
(cf. von der Gabelentz, Festgruss an Otto von Bohtlingk, pp. 26 
ff.; Sprachwissenschaft, pp. 217 ff.), that it must have been added 
again and again in all periods of I. E. speech upon the slightest 
provocation, as the faintest echo of words of correlated meaning. 
These phenomena are in close touch with reduplication. Redu- 
plication in early glottogonic periods of language cannot have 
represented anything more than an attempt to make an idea 
tarry. It is a rudimentary rhetorical device. In historical 
periods of I. E. speech the habit ceases in general to be produc- 
tive, just as the semantic value of the older reduplications is 
entirely lost. German deden and even Sk. dibhetz contain no 
longer any trace of the early semasy of the reduplication; the 
reduplication is a fossil? The productivity of language becomes 


1Cf. KZ. II 264; Pott, Etymologische Forschungen, II 291 ; Curtius, Grie- 
chische Etymologie®, pp. 692 ff.; Meringer, Beitrige zur Geschichte der indo- 
germanischen Declination, p. 43 (Proceedings of the Vienna Academy, vol. 
CXXV); Hoffmann, Bezz, Beitr. XVIII 155; Schrijnen, Etude sur le phéno- 
méne de |’s mobile dans les langues classiques, Louvain, 1891 (cf. Indoger- 
manischer Anzeiger, I 109 ff.). 

2In the Proc, Am. Or. Soc. for October, 1882 (Journal, vol. XI, p. cxxvi), I 
have drawn attention to a highly interesting survival of the original function 
of reduplication in a single present-system in the Veda. The case deserves 
more attention than it has as yet received. The root dhar ‘carry’.shows a 
distinct functional difference between its two stems dhdra and bibhar. The 
former is, in the terminology of Slavic grammar, ‘ perfective,’ being regularly 
followed by the dative, and meaning ‘convey’; the reduplicated stem d¢bhar, 
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‘analytic’ rather than ‘synthetic,’ and set of analytic devices 
takes the place of the old synthetic reduplications. English 
hurly-burly, fiddle-faddle, tittle-tattle, zig-zag, rogey-pogey, Germ. 
lick-tack, piff paff puff, and the like, are the closest modern 
approaches to reduplication. English sick and span, by hook 
and by crook, dance and prance; Germ. alt und kalt, knall und 
fall, auf schritt und tritt, traume schiume, ohne saft und kraft, 
are in reality reduplicating devices. They are in every sense, 
too, devices, just as the old reduplication, profoundly influential 
in shaping both form and meaning. In recht und schlecht, schutz 
und trutz, the singleness of the expression is now absolutely 
established and guaranteed, because schlecht and trutz by them- 
selves are no longer words at all in the sense in which they occur 
in these reduplications in literary New High German. But this 
reduplication is not only conservative, but also aggressively form- 
ative, regardless, in a measure, of the individual parts of the 
reduplication. In Mhg. rasten and resten ‘rest’ coexist; in Nhg. 
rasten alone is left. I doubt not but what we may consult such 
an expression as ohn’ rast aber ohn’ hast for the explanation of 
the final outcome. And now, after this has been accomplished, 
it is to be noted that Germ. hasten and rasten are, to my feeling 
at least, vastly more congeneric, more correlative, than Engl. rest 
and haste. The question as to how much plasticity may have 
been imparted to the lexical value of words by the cloud of 
formally assonant words, with meanings not too far removed, 
that hover about them, would form one of the most fruitful and 
profound investigations in linguistic history. In such a triad as 
langen, hangen, bangen, the verb hangen has unquestionably 
been enriched semantically by the mere accident of its possible 
alliterative pendants. Now, a great deal of congeneric assimila- 
tion is in reality this alliterative reduplication incompleted, elliptic. 
The alliterative companion is potential rather than actual. It flits 
through the mind, and may or may not leave a trace. 

Blessed be that comparatively recent change in grammatical 
sentiment which permits the secure feeling that the modern 


on the other hand, is imperfective, being used without the dative in the sense 
of ‘hold, support.’ Typical examples are dhdra grnaté vdsini ‘convey goods 
to the singer’ (RV. ix 69. 10); and vdsu dtbhargi hdstayoh ‘thou holdest wealth 
in thy hands’ (RV.i 55.8). The distinction is observed without fail, and 
illustrates most truly the glottogonic value of the reduplication, as a formation 
which expresses tarrying action or condition, 
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linguistic processes were'in vogue in older periods of speech. I 
shall now proceed to show a few instances in which alliterative 
juxtaposition has proved creative in Vedic and Sanskrit. Vedic 
firjasvant means ‘rich in food, exuberant, strong,’ and is analyz- 
able on the surface into a stem and the possessive suffix 
vant, But there is no independent stem zrjas to be found any- 
where in the language: the simple word without suffix vant is 
firj or urj@ ‘food, strength.’ If we look at the connections in 
which &rjasvant occurs, we find, in the first place, that it keeps 
company very persistently with the word payasvant ‘rich in fluid,’ 
obviously a congener with an opposite flavor. Thus e. g. Vaj. S. 
i 27 Urjasvati ca ’st pdéyasvati ca ‘thou art rich in food, and rich 
in drink’; AV. ii 29. 5 asma urjasvati dhattam payo asmai 
payasvati dhattam ‘(O heaven and earth,) ye that are rich in food 
bestow food upon him, ye that are rich in drink bestow drink 
upon him.’ In this passage the simple word @77, but the deriv- 
ative Zrjasvant. In Vait. Si. iii 20 prajapater bhago’sy arjasvan 
payasvan ‘thou art of Prajapati the share, rich in food and rich in 
drink.’ Cf. also AV. iii 12. 2; vii 60. 2; ix 3. 16; xix 46. 6; 
Maitr. S. iv. 13. 9 (p. 212, 1. 3); Tait. Br. iii 7. 6.6; 9. 19. 1, 2; 
Cat. Br. i 2. 5.11; 9.1.7; Vait. Sa. xvii 8. In RV. x 169. 1 we 
find Zvjasvant in alliterative juxtaposition, or at least in conscious 
parallelism, with another congener, pivasvani ‘rich in fat’: Zrja- 
svatir dshadhir rigantam, pivasvatir jivadhanyah pibantu ‘they 
shall eat herbs rich in nourishment, drink waters rich in fat, life- 
bestowing.’ In addition the language commands at least three 
other close congeners, médasvant ‘rich in fat,’ Drayasvant ‘rich 
in enjoyment,’ and ¢/asvant ‘rich in strength,’ all s-stems with 
suffix vant: the formation Zrjasvant is thus, as it were, a historical 
necessity, while at the same time the primary word @77 lives on 
terms of complete intimacy with the primary payas, e. g. in the 
expression, Tait. Br. iii 7. 4. 15, pdyah pinvamana ghrtém 
ca ‘yielding food, drink and ghee,’ where the occasion does not 
demand the excitement of alliterative duplication. 

Of particular interest in connection with the last sketch are 
certain momentary or opportunistic formations. Anent Zrjasvant 
we can imagine the objection: Does the frequent juxtaposition of 
firjasvant with péyasvant after all prove that the former was 
made in obedience to the latter? may not the stem *z7jas have 
had an independent existence, and have perished, after begetting 
its derivative? Is not its occurrence in this connection otiose, for 
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the very reason that its meaning would naturally establish it in 
that very connection? We can fortunately point to a number of 
cases in which the transformation in deference to an alliterative 
sense occurs a single time in an unequivocal environment, is not, 
however, taken up by the speakers and writers, and perishes with 
the single occasion. In AV. ii 10.1 we read kgetriyat tua nirriya 
... muncami ‘from inherited disease, and destruction do I release 
thee.’ The passage recurs in Tait. Br. ii 5. 6. 1 in the form 
ksetriyai tua nirrlydi tua... muncami. Here nirrtydi is the 
ablative feminine in é@7, common in the Brahmanas for the more 
normal Vedic ending ds (Whitney, Sk. Gr.’, §365 @), and requires 
no comment. But #getrviyd is a masculine a-stem; there is no 
feminine, and if there were it would be nom. fgefriyd, abl. ksetri- 
yayah or kgetriyayai.. Obviously the word is the product of the 
moment, of the situation, under alliterative impetus. The form 
is not called for again: it does not succeed in effecting a passage 
from merely rhetorical to grammatical existence. 

A peculiarly interesting case of a momentary formation occurs in 
the seventh Anga of the Jainist Siddhanta; see Weber, Verzeich- 
niss der Sanskrit- und Prakrit-Handschriften, vol. II, part 2, p. 
485. The ordinary word kaya ‘body’ occurs there in the stem- 
form kdéyas, in the expression, Prakrit manasdé vayasa kayasad = 
Sk. manasa vacasad kadyasa ‘with mind, speech and body’: kaya 
has been changed to Adéyas that it may rhyme with the preceding 
two s-stems,’ although it is itself a secondary derivative from ka 
= prajapati ‘the lord of creatures,’ i. e. ‘coming from the lord of 
creatures,’ and an s-stem from such a derivative is a monstrous 
thing. The true form of the instrumental occurs in a very similar 
formula, Bhagavad-Gita, v 11 kéyena manasa buddhyda ‘with body, 
mind and intelligence.’ Cf. also Childers, Pali Lexicon, s. v. kayo. 

Another formation of this kind is the dn. dey. rhdént ‘small,’ 
RV. x 28. 9: drhdntam cid rhaté randhayani ‘1 shall subject even 
the great to the small.’ The material from which this rhént, 
peculiar in form and unquestionable in meaning, has been con- 
structed is not so obvious. I can imagine it as derived from the 
root in vaghi ‘light,’ but perhaps érdha ‘small,’ arbhaké ‘quite 


1The scholiast does not hesitate to abstract from Agefriydi the necessary 
base, nom. &getri; to wit, balopadravakarini kacid rakgojatih keetri. 

* The case is precisely identical with the formulaic usdso dogdsag ca, AV. xvi 
4. 6, where the stem dogé, prompted by its neighbor wgds ‘dawn,’ yields for the 
nonce a stem dogds ‘eve,’ which latter never appears again. 
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small,’ were in the mind of the poet. The fading out of either 
gh or bh to h occasions no difficulty (cf. grabh : grah, videha and 
videgha, Cat. Br. i 4. 1. 10, etc.), and, at any rate, whatever 
radical prototype is at work, there can be no question that drhént 
helped in the formation of rhénz. 

It is of particular interest to observe that at times the assimi- 
lative effect of alliteration or rhyme extends to a case-ending, and 
that this alliteratively changed case-form may, if the speakers 
fancy it, be propagated so as to become more or less freely 
available, to the confusion of the ordinary paradigmatic types. 
Thus the ablatives of the Vedic stems didyit and vidyidt ‘light- 
ning’ appear in certain Vedic formulas in the curious forms didydé¢ 
and vidyét. The origin of these forms may be understood, if we 
observe the environment which gave rise tothem. In V4aj. S. xx 
2we have mrlych pahi vidydt pahi, in Tait. S.i 8.14. 1 mrtyér 
ma pahi didyén ma pahi.. Considered from a serious gram- 
matical point of view, vidyét and didyét are the products of 
proportional analogy, nom. mrtyzh : abl. mrtycéh = noms. vidyit, 
didyuit : x, where x yields vidydt, didydt, instead of the ordinary 
ablatives vidyitah and didyitah. In this case the forms never 
step out from rhetoric into grammar ; they are restticted to these 
formulas. But in a paper on ‘Two Problems in Sanskrit Gram- 
mar,’ Proc. Am. Or. Soc. for December, 1894, I have treated the 
old problem of the instrumentals in zd@ from stems in maz 
(mahina, varina, prathina, bhin@), and have, I believe, shown 
that they are all likely to have arisen either through formulaic 
juxtaposition or, what amounts to essentially the same thing, the 
mental suggestion of one another as each was pronounced. The 
word mahin@ means ‘with greatness’ and is itself a blend of 
mahn& and mahimna@ ‘with greatness,’ suggested by metrical 
conveniences. If we observe the meaning of the other three 
words we find that vavin@ means ‘with extent,’ prathina ‘with 
breadth,’ and dhan4@, again, ‘with greatness.’ These are so 
obviously congeneric with mahin@ as to suggest at once that 
they were patterned after it. This is shown strikingly by Tait. 
S. iv 7. 2. 1 = Mitr. S. ii 11. 2, where three of these four nouns 
succeed each other in a liturgical formula, and that, too, not in 
their instrumental form, but in the nominative singular, elimi- 
nating thus the suspicion that the peculiar form of the instru- 


1Cf. Maitr. S. ii 6.10 and Kath. S., in v. Schroeder’s note, for additional 
variants. 
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mental is the cause rather than the effect of their appearance in 
company. The passage reads, mahimad ca me varimad ca me 
brathima ca me... yajnena kalpantam ‘may greatness, and 
scope, and breadth... form themselves for me with the sacrifice.’ 

We may now note a case of peculiar interest. It shows that 
one and the same word may, under proper circumstances, be 
subjected to congeneric influence more than a single time. In 
the Suparnakhy4ana 17. 3 (Ind. Stud. XIV 15) occurs the expres- 
sion ubhayam sthagsnu jamgamam ‘both that which stands and 
walks.’ The form sthégnu with cerebral gs after dis bizarre, and 
we may at once compare the obviously identical phrases, zdam 
sthanu jangamam ‘that which stands and walks,’ Mahabh. xiv 
1487; Markandeya Purana 48. 38; and lokan sthanujahgaméan, 
Mahabh. i 1524, 6622; ii 469; Harivanca 944. The sibilant of 
sthasnu has been imported into the word from its congener 
sthasnu ‘standing,’ e. g. sthdsnu carignu ca ‘that which stands 
and walks,’ Manu i 56; Bhagavata Purana 2. 6. But sthdésnxz 
itself is rather late, occurring neither in the Rig-Veda, nor in the 
Atharvan, though sthkénz occurs in each, and we are led to 
suppose that sthdsnu is an earlier product of sthdéni, patterned 
after its opposite carzgnu. The only difference between sthdsnu 
and sthdégnu is that the former defers more precisely to well- 
known phonetic tendencies, avoiding the cerebral sounds after @. 
Finally, the Vedic stha@nz is itself open to considerable suspicion: 
its difficult # has been discussed frequently (see e. g. Windisch, 
KZ. XXVII 168; Bartholomae, Idg. Forsch. III 172), but no 
etymological or historical value should be attached to the cere- 
bral quality of its nasal, because Vedic carignuz is its opposite 
congener. If the word had been *sthdénz (with dental x), it 
would probably have soon accepted the invitation of carzgni to 
change its dental 2 to cerebral ». Thus sthanu, sthasnu, sthagnu, 
all three, are in the last analysis indebted for some of their qual- 
ities to the opposite carzgnz, even if our presentation of the order 
of the processes should stand in need of modification. 

My article on ‘Adaptation’ has been reviewed a number of 
times, and has been received favorably. Two of the critics, 
Professor Fick in the Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Alterthum, Anzei- 
ger, XVIII, p. 184, and Professor Meringer in the Anzeiger fiir 
indogermanische Sprach- und Alterthumskunde, vol. II, p. 14, 
both of whom are well satisfied with the general outcome of my 
investigation, object strenuously to the opening example of 
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congeneric assimilation. The explanation of the Attic nomi- 
native wovs for *rés as an imitation of édo%s is regarded by both 
as untenable. Both make in substance the same objection, which 
may be stated in Prof. Fick’s words: “The designations of hand 
and foot, eye and ear, arm and leg may operate upon one another, 
because they are often connected in speech and thought; foot 
and tooth, on the other hand, are in no especial relation: they are 
in truth not congeneric.” I have no especial interest in saving 
this single explanation, and should be quite willing to throw it 
overboard, if the argumentation of these scholars was in any way 
coercive, and did not, as it seems to me, shear the principle of 
the greater part of its usefulness. I admit freely that hand and 
foot are more saliently congeneric than tooth and foot; the 
former, in fact, are opposites, and opposites are the most con- 
generic of congeners, ‘les extrémes se touchent.’ Hence the 
analogy of opposites has been for years a fruitful source of good 
linguistic analysis; during all that time congeneric influence has 
been suspected but rarely for the very reason that it is not so 
obvious. Precisely in the same way black and white are more 
vigorously congeneric than black and green, and we may expect 
hence assimilations of the former two such as I seem to have 
proved for Germ. *hveita-s, for *hveipa-s, or perhaps rather 
*hveiddé-s (Verner’s law) = ¢vetd-s, and *svarta-s (‘ Adaptation,’ 
p. 16, note 2). Yet color-words in general do assume again and 
again a common suffix (see ib., pp. 16, 25, and below, p. 433). 
Meringer, in the very same breath in which he argues against my 
rapprochement, makes the interesting suggestion that the German 
*haubid- for *habid- (cf. Lat. caput-) owes its troublesome zu to 
augéd and ausé, an influence by far less obvious than that which 
he regards as sufficient for such assimilations. I would draw 
attention to the fact that Ved. angistha ‘thumb, great toe’ = 
Avest. Ved. dstha ‘lip,’ updstha ‘lap,’ and Sk. ostha 
‘abdomen’ (cf. Arm. 2ug¢ ‘venter’) exhibit a case of adaptation 
of a suffix -stha in four designations of parts of the body removed 
from one another as far as possible. So also, though in a lesser 
degree, dsthi ‘bone,’ sékthi ‘thigh’ and asthi-vdéntaéu ‘the knees,’ 
if they have influenced one another at all,’ owe their assimilation 
to the remote-idea that these three parts of the body are bony. 


1Cf. Bartholomae, Studien zur indogermanischen Sprachgeschichte, II, p. 
103, note I. 
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Professor H. Zimmer has been good enough to communicate to 
me a striking case of adaptation of an ending to designations of 

parts of the body, which seems to me to speak for itself, and 

exhibits the unity of this category in the minds of the speakers, 

all logical interpellations notwithstanding. I present his list and 

his explanation in his own words: 

1) Middle-Cymric eskeuarn, Neo-Cymric yscyfarn, Cornish 
scovarn, scovorn, scoforn ‘ear,’ Arem. Bret. skouarn, skoarn 
‘oreille.’ 

2) Middle-Cymr. ascwrn, Neo-Cymr. asgwrn ‘bone,’ Corn. 
ascorn ‘a bone,’ Arem. Bret. askourn ‘os.’ 

3) Middle-Cymr. loscurn, Neo-Cymr. ‘tail.’ 

4) Middle-Breton arzorn, Neo-Bret. avzourn ‘l’endroit ot la 
main se joint au bras,’ ‘wrist.’ 

A comparison of Cymr. Jost, Corn. Jost, Bret. Jost = Erse Joss 
‘tail’ with No. 3 (Middle-Cymr. loscurn, Neo-Cymr. llosgwrn) 
shows that the suffix orn, ourn has been added secondarily. No. 
2 also may be compared with Sk. 4sthz, asthén, Gr. éoréov. 

A Pan-Celtic word is Erse dorn, Gaelic dorn, Manx doarn, 
Cymr. dwrn, Corn. dorn, Arem. Bret. dourn ‘fist, hand’ = Gr. 
dévap, Ohg. ¢fenar? 

This seems to be the starting-point of the ending orn, urn in 
the Britannic dialects: Arem. Bret. avzourn is equal to ar-dourn 
‘at the hand, at the fist, wrist.’ Cf. Zeuss-Ebel, Grammatica 
Celtica, 827. 

According to this view the final sounds -orz of dorn, the word 
for fist, hand, have by gradual extension captured the desig- 
nations for joint of the hand, ear, bone and tail, and the logical 
distance from hand to ear is no less than from foot to tooth. 
There is enough to show that the vague and the half-relevant 
associations are as much at play in this kind of operation as the 
sober and matter-of-fact. The group of five Greek words ending 
in yé (‘Adaptation,’ p. 27), united by the common quality of 
‘hollowness’: cipryé ‘pipe,’ cdAmyé ‘trumpet,’ ddpvyé ‘windpipe,’ 
Adpuyé ‘throat,’ ompdvyé ‘cave,’ to which I would now add ojpayé 
‘hollow, cleft,’ are certainly due to association of the vague kind. 
The process borders, in fact, upon popular etymology on the one 
hand, and symbolic association on the other, and a good deal of 
latitude must be allowed. For instance, the origin of the ‘suffix’ 
-nga in Sk. ¢raga ‘horn’—even the Avestan has srva in srvd-jan 
‘breaking off the horns (of cattle)’—from dé#ga ‘limb’ must be 
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regarded in that light’: the horn is easily looked upon as a limb 
—saliently and yet vaguely. 

Instead of this doctrinaire restriction as to the lengths to which 
language might reasonably be permitted to go in this matter, I 
would point out that the entire semantic community is engaged 
in these operations, all the way from words having exactly, or 
nearly exactly, the same meanings to the words or expressions 
on the very confines of the class. For the sake of convenient 
survey we may treat such materials in four classes: 

I. Words of absolute or nearly absolute identity of meaning. 

II. Words belonging to the same general class which, in addi- 
tion, share some specific semasiological traits that constitute them 
into a class within a class. 

III. Words of opposite meaning. 

IV. Congeners in the widest sense. 

In the following pages these empirical subdivisions are illus- 
trated by materials which to a considerable extent are new. 
Especially in the first division the attempt is made to assemble 
a rather extensive list of pairs of words, in order to exhibit the 
scope of these operations. A good deal depends here upon the 
habit of expectancy, and it will be well at this time to offer as 
much as possible for consideration. 


I. Words of absolute or nearly absolute identity of meaning. 


Two I. E. words for ‘dung, excrement’ are contained in Gr. 
oxop, oxards and Sk. ¢ékri, gaknds. Gr. xémpos corresponds to the 
last pair as does idpos to ddwp, ddaros, and thus forbids the complete 
identification of ¢ékr¢ with oxop. But the congeneric character 
of the two words has doubtless had a hand in assigning both to 
the v-z-declension. It is possible that this similarity is due 
merely to their general relation to the body (cf. ‘Adaptation,’ p. 
5), but it is more likely that the two groups have influenced one 
another because they are names for the same thing. Cf. Pedersen, 
KZ. XXXII 245, 246. 

Lith. saldis, Obg. ‘sweet’ are derivatives from the 
I, E. stem sd/d ‘salt’ (J. Schmidt, Indogermanische Neutra, p. 


1 Different views are given by Fréhde, Bezz. Beitr. X, p. 300; Fick, Verglei- 
chendes Worterbuch, I‘, p. 212; Kluge, Festgruss an Otto von Béhtlingk, p. 
60; Meringer, Beitrége zur Geschichte der indogermanischen Declination 
(Sitzungsberichte der kaiserlichen Akademie in Wien, vol. CXXV), p. 16 
(reprint). 
2Cf. its opposite ‘ bitter.’ 
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182), but they owe, I believe, the particular conformation of their 
suffix, and the specialization of their meaning, to I. E. svddus 
‘sweet.’ 

It is not possible to maintain the time-honored equation Gr. 
= Sk. ‘breath, soul.’ The former must be derived 

from the’ twice-reduced theme dF» ‘breathe.’ The latter may be 
jimén from the dissyllabic root ama ‘breathe,’ or it may be 
radically related to Germanic *2pma in Ohg. datum, Old Saxon 
athom (cf. Old Frisian éhma). At any rate, dirpyy and diman 
must no longer be identified; only the common suffix is due to 
their congeneric character: one was patterned after the other. 

The stem a@/¢mén has entered into affiliation with another word 
in a very interesting manner. By its side occurs the reduced, or 
rather mutilated, stem ¢mén, phonetically unaccountable. The 
reduced stem, it may be noted, is semantically defective when 
compared with the full stem. .The primary meaning of d/mén, 
‘soul, life’s breath,’ scarcely appears with the reduced stem at all ; 
the latter flourishes (especially in the instrumental form tmdnd) 
in the more faded meaning of ‘self,’ which is also common with 
the strong stem dtmdén. Now, there is another word, ¢an% ‘body,’ 
which is again employed, especially in the instrumental, in the 
sense of ‘self.’ The following two passages shall of themselves 
convey to the reader the explanation I have in mind: RV. vi 49. 
13.4, ray& madema tanva ténd ca ‘may we in wealth rejoice, 
ourselves and our children’; RV. x 148. 1 suvitém...tména 
tana sanuyama tuétah ‘may we, ourselves and children, obtain 
prosperity, aided by thee.’ Obviously ¢amva and tménd are 
interchangeable terms in this connection, and I doubt not that 
the type ¢mdn has arisen from dtmén by giving up its @ in 
deference to its close congener ¢an%.’ Cf. further the expression 
tméne tékaya ‘for ourselves and children’ (RV. i 114. 6) with 
tokdsya...tantinam ‘of ourselves and children’ (RV. ix 778. 
18); ténayadya tmdne ca ‘for our posterity and ourselves’ (RV. i 
183. 3) with Zanvé tane ca, with the same meaning (RV. vi 46. 12). 


1See e. g. Mitr. S. iii 9. 7 (p. 126, 1. 10). 
? Possibly aid and comfort may have come to this movement from the large 
number of words with the opposite meaning ‘children, offspring, posterity’ 
beginning with ¢; namely, tc, tuj, tokd, tdn, tdnas and tdnaya. These as a 
group are constantly found in juxtaposition with the stems ¢an@ and ¢mdn in 
the opposite sense of ‘self’; cf. Grassmann’s lexicon under each word. A 
typical example is RV.i114. 6 t¢mdne tokdya tdnayaya mrda ‘pity ourselves, 
our children and our posterity.’ 
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Ved. 4tithi ‘guest’ is compared with Avest. as¢z ‘minister,’ and 
somehow both suggest Goth. gast(z)-s, Obg. gosti and Lat. hosti-s. 
The two groups may be of congeneric structure, since gast-s, etc., 
may be referred to an I. E. base *ghoft-thi parallel with *of-thz. 
The comparison of the two groups is, however, uncertain; Brug- 
mann, Indogermanische Forschungen, I 172 ff., makes out a fair 
case for O. Miiller’s (Festus, p. 102) comparison of hos-ti-s with 
¢-evFo-s, which would necessitate a root ghes ‘devour’ (Vedic 
ghas). In that case the similarity of 4¢ithi and gasts is fatuous. 

The » of the oblique cases of efs (Cret. &-s), & ‘unus, unum,’ 
from the I. E. stem sem ‘one,’ are supposed to be due to para- 
digmatic analogy : é unquestionably may have propagated its » 
through the oblique cases, just as Ziv for diém yields Znys. 
Nevertheless, it is of interest to observe the other words for ‘one’ 
in the language: oivo- [European stem in Lat. Lith. 
v-énas, Goth. ain(a)-s] and *pévFos (podvos, pdvos). The domain 
of the number ‘one’ is thus largely held by words with -suffixes, 
and the possibility must be admitted that they caused the change 
of *éuéds to és, or aided in bringing it about. 

The I. E. words for ‘tear’ are based upon two congeneric roots 
with frequently identical suffix-formation; the speakers rarely 
forgot the existence of the double opportunity, and the propriety 
of keeping the two groups in touch with one another, We may 
assume that the radical elements are a& ‘to be sharp’ and dak 
‘bite.’ Sk. a¢-rd-m (I.E. stem *ak-rd-m) is thus to be compared 
with Goth. ¢agr (I. E. stem dak-ré-m). Vedic é¢-ru, again, is to 
be compared with ddx-puy (ddxpupa, Lat.dacruma). If De Saussure, 
Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique, VII 88 ff., is correct in 
assuming the lexical identity of Homeric déxpydeas and dsaxpudes,” 
then the Greek by itself has the two types I. E. *ak-ru and 
dak-ru. The change of *dxpy to *éxpv is supported by the 
doublet dxpis, (cf. Vedic d¢-ri-s ‘edge’), and lends strength 
to the derivation of the words for ‘tear’ without d from the root 
ak ‘to be sharp.’ 

Very similarly the I. E. word for ‘day’ seems to have pre- 
empted a duplex radical territory, but under formative conditions 
which show that the meaning of the word acted as a bond of 


1 Professor von Bradke, Beitrage zur Kenntniss der vorhistorischen Ent- 
wickelung unseres Sprachstammes, p. 30, note, argues in favor of a pre- 
Hellenic stem with », comparing Didna with Acévy and Janus with stem Z7-. 
2Cf. daxpudecg méAepuoc, Il. v 737, with dxpvdere moAeuoc, Il. ix 64. 
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union between the formations. Vedic dhas ‘day’ (I. E. stem 
*o¢hes) is closely parallel to the stem *dhoghes’ in Goth. Dagis-* 
theus. J. Schmidt, Indogermanische Neutra, p. 151, assumes that 
the o-stem *dhogho in Goth. dag(a)-s arose from the nominative 
of the s-stem *dhoges in dags, which coincided formally with the 
o-stems. At any rate, the s-stem is secure, and a total separation 
of the history of the two words is not likely to take place. Cf. 
Meringer, Beitrage zur Geschichte der indogermanischen Decli- 
nation (Proc. of the Vienna Academy, vol. CKXV), p. 36 of the 
reprint; Pedersen, KZ. XXXII 250. 

Avest. aznam = Ved. adhndm ‘of days’; Avest. asni = Ved. 
Ghni ‘by day,’ together with Vedic éhar, point to a heteroclitic 
Aryan declension azhar, azhnas. The Avestan has by its side 
another heteroclitic 7-2-stem for ‘day,’ ayar-, ayan- (nom. ayara; 
gen. loc. sg., acc. pl. aygu). Ina measure the similarity of these 
words may be due to their character as words designating 
‘season’; these I have shown (‘ Adaptation,’ p. 19 ff.) evince a 
marked preference for this type of declension. Yet it seems 
unlikely that the common, narrower meaning ‘day’ did not have 
a hand in the final adjustment of the sound-matter that entered 
into the words. Cf. J. Schmidt, 1. c., 216, note; Fick, Worter- 
buch, I‘, pp. 158, 163, 168. 

Avestan kamarada ‘head’ (of Ahrimanic beings) may be a 
blend of two Aryan words, one represented by Ved. mardhin 
‘head, peak,’ the other by Ved. kakiubh, kakiud ‘peak,’ kakatika 
‘part of the occiput’; cf. Lat. caput and cacuamen. Thus I had 
written in the original version of this article, read before the 
American Philological Association in 1893 (cf. Transactions, vol. 
XXIV, p. xxviii, middle). Bartholomae, Indog. Forsch. V 224, 
has since made the same suggestion. Possibly the element #a 
had risen even in I. E. times to the value of an ‘initial determin- 
ative’ in this sense, and it is possible, again, that it had been 
contaminated further, very early, say by the word for ‘ear,’ aus 
to kau; cf. Goth. haudzp ‘caput’ and Lith. kdéuko/eé ‘skull.’ 

Very similarly xéAevOos with the rare duplex ablaut-form d-xddovbos 
may be explained satisfactorily as a blend of a derivative from 
é\evd (édqAovba) and the root (probably in Ionic form) I. E. ged, 
otherwise present in réAdo (cf. and 


? Note, however, the difference in the guttural aspirates. Avestan aznam 
points to the I. E. palatal g4; the connection of Goth. dags with the root 
dhegh (Ved. dagdhd, Lith. degu) to the I. E. velar 34. Such interchanges are 
common ; see J. Schmidt, KZ. XXV 125 ff. 
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Pischel, Vedische Studien, II 63 ff., has proved conclusively 
the existence of a Vedic word pravéi in the sense of ‘river’ (cf. 
previously Weber, Ind. Stud. IV 407), from root frz ‘flow.’ He 
has gone too far in denying the existence of another Jra-vai in 
the sense of ‘slope.’ The formation pravéi ‘river,’ feminine, is 
distinctly peculiar; whatever may be its precise history, its close 
congener svavét ‘river,’ from root sz ‘flow,’ must have shared in 
its fate. 

The dissyllabic root Sk. caru, carv ‘chew’ (see the author in the 
forthcoming Proc. Am. Or. Soc. for December, 1894; Journ., 
vol. XVI) is flanked by the root dharv ‘chew’ in Sk. bharvati; 
Avestan a§-do"rv-a ‘eating much.’ If caru, carv is proethnic (cf. 
Fick, I‘, p. 385), then dharv is likely to have been the borrower 
of some of the common characters of the two. For a similar 
vein of adaptation in connection with x of dissyllabic roots, cf. the 
verbs juzrvati ‘consume (the enemy),’ ¢#rvati ‘overcome (the 
enemy),’ dharvati ‘injure (the enemy),’ in the Proceedings, ib., 
note. 

Hiibschmann, Armenische Studien, p. 77, compares Arm. suré 
with Ved. ¢ubhré, assuming metathesis. Another word, Ger- 
manic *sabraz, Ohg. sabar, Mhg. saber ‘sauber’ tempts us. 
Even the modern expressions ‘sauberes Madchen,’ ‘saubere 
Person’ are peculiarly near to Vedic ¢ubhras...yuivad RV. ix 
14. 5, which might be translated by ‘sauberer Junge,’ and ¢anvah 
¢umbhamanah ‘bright bodies’ RV. i 165. 5. It is possible to 
identify all three, ¢ubhrdé, surb and sabar by assuming that the 
original proethnic form of the root was seydh ‘to be pure,’ which, 
in certain domains of I. E. territory, came under the influence of 
the congeneric Zeudh ‘to be pure.’ The Sanskrit, taken by itself, 
manifests a strong sympathy between s and ¢,' and the change of 
subh to ¢ubh in deference to ¢udh is without objection. There 
are, in fact, distinct indications of formal contact between the two 
roots: both are represented by nasal formations which are not 
very common, ¢undhati and ¢umbhati, giindhana and ¢uimbhana. 
The presence of another congeneric root ¢uc ‘to shine’ may have 
also contributed to the influence of ¢udh upon subh, and ¢uc in its 
turn raises another question. The correspondence between itself 
and vuc is entitled to consideration from the point of view of 
initial ‘determinatives,’ precisely as much as ¢uc, ¢udh and ¢ubh 


1Cf. Bloomfield and Spieker, Proc. Am. Or. Soc. for May, 1886, Journal, vol. 
XIII, p. cxviii ff. 
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from the point of final ‘determinatives.’ Without strain one can 
imagine that ¢uc is a precipitate from the roots for ‘to shine,’ 
beginning with ¢u and the old I. E. root reuk (Aevnos, loucmen). 
Barring the last-mentioned root, the etymologies of the entire 
group are wanting: Fick, I‘, p. 428, derives Sk. ¢udh from an 
I. E. kuendh, comparing Gr. xa6apés, but the latter claims Sk. 
¢ithiré ‘loose’ with better right. We can take it for granted 
that the group did not come about without congeneric influence, 
though there is nothing coercive about any of these suggestions 
in detail. 

The Vedic root ¢am ‘to exert oneself’ is absolutely synonymous 
with ¢vam. In RV. viii 56. 6 we have ¢rdantaya sunvdte ‘to him 
that exerts himself and presses (the soma)’; in RV. i 141. 10; iv 
31. 8, etc., we have ¢agamanaya sunvate, in the same sense. 
This recalls couplets like Lat. frango: Sk. bhanajmi ‘break’; 
Lat. fungor, Sk. bhunkté : Goth. brakjan ‘brauche’ (see below). 
In the later Sanskrit a third root /am, identical with ¢vam in 
meaning and inflection, appears; this would seem to be a Pra- 
kritic form of ¢ram, unless, indeed, it is a mixed product of kii¢ 
‘distress’ and ¢vam, in the manner of dhyas from bhi and tras (cf. 
Idg. Forsch. IV 71; ZDMG. XLVIII 573, note). This, again, 
throws light upon the origin of the ‘root-determinatives,’ and so 
do the three Vedic roots gras, bhas, ghas ‘devour,’ the last two 
with the notable derivative adjectives and ‘food.’ 

A ‘suffix’ -%ga figures in the single Vedic noun piy%sa ‘biest- 
ings, sap’ (Whitney, Sk. Gr.? 1197 c). The suffix may be elimi- 
nated from all serious morphological considerations without any 
great flight of fancy: the word may be a derivative from root £7 
‘swell,’ patterned after yaga ‘broth.’ Similarly ¢gugulika, in 
¢gucgulika-yatu (RV. vii 104. 22) ‘name of a demon,’ lit. ‘he that 
practices sorcery with the ¢ugulzka-bird,’ fem. gugulakd (Maitr. 
S. iii 14. 17), is likely to have been constructed under the influence 
of ‘owl.’ 


1 Triads of roots, one of which stands, as it were, in the middle, are likely to 
have arisen at all periods of speech in the manner of Ved. dhyas ‘fear,’ from 
Shi and tras (cf. Idg. Forsch. lV 71; ZDMG. XLVIII 573). Thus: 


Ved. bhi : bhyas : tras ‘fear.’ 
I. E. wed : weg : seq * speak.’ 
I. E. drem : dreu : dheyw ‘run,’ 


cudh cue: ruc ‘shine.’ 
Ved. | 
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The following instances invite judgment on the same lines: 
Avest. paratu and Sk. setu ‘bridge’ with the none too common 
suffix ‘« may have been patterned one after the other; likewise 
Avest. doipra and Sk. netra ‘eye.’ The cerebral in Ved. 
‘pit,’ doubtless a popular form of karté (gérta) ‘pit,’ may 
account for the cerebral in kévata ‘pit’ (cf. Fick, I‘, p. 375). 
And, again, kévata and avata have surely been in the same mold. 
Ved. kubja ‘hunchbacked’ has a hand in the formation of Sk. 
nyubja ‘crooked-backed.’ The Dhatupatha reports a root Asvid 
‘sweat,’ which looks as though it had been modelled after svid 
‘sweat.’* The initial 4g may have been derived from root sar 
flow.’ 

There are indeed an enormous number of I. E. words of abso- 
lutely identical meaning which differ from one another, either by 
an additional sound, possessed by one, absent in the other, or by 
a sound so different in one, as compared with the other, that 
phonetic adjustment has hitherto failed to harmonize them. In 
the following a collection is attempted which lays claim neither 
to completeness nor to criticism sufficiently thorough to warrant 
the belief that all represent congeneric formations. The list is 
intended to be suggestive rather than conclusive: arrangements 
of linguistic materials from the semantic point of view are almost 
entirely wanting, and there is little danger of offering too much 
in this direction. 

Words for parts of the body are so picturesque and full of 
salience that we may expect to find them figuring prominently in 
such a list. Thus the words for ‘stomach,’ ‘abdomen,’ and the 
like, seem to have been cut out of different lexical cloth, but with 
the same suffixal trimming: Gr. yaorjp, Lat. venter, Goth. gipr-s 
in /aus-giprs ‘with empty stomach,’ Ved. jathéra ‘stomach’ (cf. 
Goth. &2/pez ‘womb’) cannot be referred to the same proethnic 
word, but nothing forbids the assumption that they were coined 
from different radical materials with the same suffix. Ved. 
jathaéra, again, coquets with udaré ‘womb,’ which, in its turn, 
supported by Lith. védaras ‘stomach,’ Gr. ddepos ‘belly’ (Hesych.), 
torpos ‘belly,’ calls up évrepov, évrepa ‘entrails’ and Lat. 


1These cases repeat the formative principle which seems to have furnished 
with identical suffixes such pairs as Goth. Aimins : ovpavé¢g (Kluge) and Old 
Norse honungr : Favag (Fick, Anzeiger f. deutsch. Alterth. XVIII 185). 

* The Dhatupatha defines both as employed in snehanamocanayoh. 

3Cf. Bartholomae, Idg. Forsch. III 164, note. 
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For the words for ‘liver’ Joh. Schmidt, Pluralbildungen, etc., 
p- 199, suggests jékr/ as the common I. E. predecessor. This is 
after all nothing but a perplexed composite photograph of the 
separate I. E. words, some of which begin with 7 (Arm. /eard, 
Ohg. /ebara, Ags. lifer, Old Norse “ifr, Old Pruss. dagno) and 
some with z (Sk. yakrt, Zend yakara, Gr. map, Lat. jecur, Lith, 
jeknos). Here again it seems probable that two I. E. words, 
betraying their closely congeneric character in their suffixes, have 
left their descendants variously in the individual languages; the 
etyma of both forms are profoundly obscure." 

Not less vain, in the opinion of the writer, are the attempts to 
solder together all the words for ‘tongue’ in our family of speech. 
Doubtless it is true that with all their Protean variety they suggest 
one another, and this suggestiveness has led investigators again 
and again, and very naturally, to fuse all the materials into a 
single prototype. Very recently two such attempts have been 
put on record—one by Johansson, Idg. Forsch. II 1, the other by 
Collitz, ‘The Aryan Name of the Tongue,’ in the Studies of the 
Oriental Club of Philadelphia. Both discussions are extremely 
ingenious and valuable, but the start-torm which each scholar 
arrives at is again a composite photograph. Johansson presents 
*zdughi, zdnghyad; Collitz d/yghi, dinghva.* Aside from the 
cacophony of these soz-disant words, as to which ears and mouths 
may differ, it seems unlikely that the materials which have 
entered into each sum should have passed through the ages so 
free from the effects of popular etymology as to make their direct 
employment phonetically a safe procedure. In the Vedic dialect, 
and probably in Indo-Iranian (Aryan), the word for ‘tongue’ has 
without doubt established an alliance with the word for ‘spoon,’ 
Ved. juh&*; in Latin dingua the effect of ingere is obvious; in 
the Germanic languages /ongue and tong, zunge and zange have 
not, perhaps, been without influence upon each other. Meringer, 
l.c., p. 38, arranges the representatives of ‘tongue’ under three 


1 From the point of view of the German we may note the genuine rapport of 
‘liver’ and ‘lung.’ The derivation of the latter is again obscure. 

?To this may be added Fick’s start-form, dyshua (Vergleichendes Wérter- 
buch, I‘, p. 71). 

8Cf. Pischel, Vedische Studien, II rro ff.; Collitz, l.c., p. 5, note. Lat. 
ligula ‘spoon’ appears in lexical works as /ingu/a, with evident attachment to 
lingua (lingula ‘little tongue’) or mgere ‘lick.’ Cf. Gust. Meyer, Idg. Forsch. 
II 368. 
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start-forms: *ngha, *d-nghvd and *s-nghvd (or *s-ighvd), and 
imagines that the first of these was modified by prefixes. But 
prefixes, thus broadly launched, are indicators of perplexity: all 
that is needful is to suppose that there was one creation of a word 
- for ‘tongue’ with the final complex -Zivé@; popular etymologies 
and new formations from various radical materials with this 
‘suffix’ -Zhvd, in the manner of Romance /astare after gustare, 
may have done the rest. Other parts of the body, represented 
by doublets that have not as yet been harmonized are Sk. 
kidman : Gr. mreipov, Lat. pulmo’; Aryan Zhrd (1. E. gArd), in 
Sk. Afd:1. E. &rd, in Lat. cord-, Obg. kosti: Sk. Gsthi 
‘bone’; Lat. /iéz (Cels. 2. 7. 8) : Gr. omdqv, Ved. Dlihan ‘spleen’’; 
possibly Hom. dyoords ‘flat of the hand’: Ved. hésta, Avest. zasta 
‘hand’; possibly (with Meringer, l. c., p. 41) a theme Sk. cakg- : 
akg- ‘eye’*®; I. E. ghenu, in Sk. hénu, Avest. zanva: 1. E. Zenu, 
in yév-s, genu-inus, Goth. kinnus ‘chin’ (cf. Fick, I*, p. 53).‘ 
Meringer, 1. c., p. 41, compares also xwAyv ‘thigh-bone’ (cf. Obg. 
koléno ‘knee’) with ‘elbow.’ 

Other cases of words with identical meanings which betray 
their congeneric character in formative similarity are: Sk. kfmzs, 
Lith. Airmis (1. E. grmis) : Lat. vermis, Ohg. wurm ‘worm’’; 
I. E. ysén and ugsen ‘male animal’ (Idg. Forsch. IV 73); Lat. 
aper : Lat. caper, Gr. campos (ais xdmpos) ‘goat, boar’ (Fick, I*, pp. 
362, 376); is: ais ‘sow’ (ibid. 141, 392); and épis : 
‘tortoise’; I. E. ¢vozdos, in Old Norse prés¢ (Primitive Germanic 
prastaz): I. E. tvozdos, in Lith. stvézdas ‘thrush. We may 
note that this list consists of names of animals which are pecu- 
liarly liable to affect one another. Cf. also perhaps the following 
pairs: Vedic ka~i: Germ. affe ‘ape,’ and Sk. vamré, vamri: 
Avest. maoiri ‘ant’ (Fick, I*, pp. 110, 519); Ved. karké, Gr. 
xapxivos : Obg. ‘crab.’ 

Other pairs are: Lith. sevéndrai: néndré (léndré) ‘reed’ (cf. 


1Lat. g does not ordinarily =I. E. g; hence g/ymén is problematic. Gr. 
mvetuwv after mvevua illustrates the mobility of such a word. 

Lat. has been explained as but sp/ is unchanged in splendeo ; 
the analogy of stlocus, locus; stlis, lis is therefore illusory. 

Cf. perhaps similarly Goth. Aausjan ‘hear’ : * ear.’ 

*This example, of course, should not, for the present, be discussed apart 
from the cases like éy6: Ved. ahdm, Avest. azam; cf. v. Fierlinger, KZ. 
XXVII 478, note; Brugmann, Grundriss, I 349. 

5Cf. also Gr. éAueve ‘worm, tape-worm,’ which again seems to be radically 
independent. 
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Fick, I*, pp. 428, 506)’; Lith. Aaszus, Obg. Rosi (I. E. goso-) : 
Ved. késa, kéga (1. E. gouso-) ‘basket, box’; Hesychian 
Lith. skaidris : padpés = Lith. gédras ‘clear’ (Fick, Bezz. 
Beitr. XVIII 143 ff.); Obg. dobri : Ved. dbhadré ‘good’; Lith. 
lgas : Ved. dirgha ‘long’’; bindu ‘drop,’ modified by popular 
etymology to dhindi (root bhid ‘cut’), TS. vi 6. 3. 5, and Apast. 
Cr. xiii 20. 11: indu ‘drop’; I. E. stem ghem in Gr. yapai, Avest. 
zem, Lith. zemé, Obg. zem-lja: 1. E. ksem or k3em in Gr. xOapa- 
hés, Ved. genitive kgm-ds ‘earth’; Goth. haim(a)-s, Nhg. heim 
‘home,’ Lith. Aémas ‘village’®: Ved. ksémas ‘dwelling’; dypos 
(dupos) and auabos : Wdappos and wWayabos ‘sand’; I. E. stem me/g in 
Goth. miluks, etc., ‘milk,’ flanked by dyéAyo ‘to milk’; I. E. stem 
gelg ‘milk,’ flanked by Hesychian Badedeye?* apédyw*; I. E. root 
seys ‘to be dry,’ in Ved. guska, Avestan huska ‘dry’: I. E. eus 
‘burn,’ in Ved. dégati, Gr. Lat. aro, etc.; Gr. (selkd) 
‘draw’ (cf. Lat. sudcus ‘furrow’) : Lith. velkz ‘draw’; I. E. root 
meld in Ags. meltan ‘melt’: I. E. root sme/d in Ohg. smelzan 
‘smelt’; Sk. root ardh ‘prosper’ : vardh ‘grow,’ and connected 
with them I. E. 7dhyd- ‘high, steep,’ in Lat. arduus, Ved. ardhvé, 
Avest. aradva: 1. E. yrdhyd- in Gr. Fop6Fés, Bopbds (Fick, Anz., 
p. 185); Ved. v@r: ‘water’ (ibid.); Lat. velle : Gr. 
: Gr. dédXopat, Bovdovar ‘will’® (Fick, Anz., 1. c.); the rough 
breathing (s) in fora (Ved. Gste) is due to é£ (sed) ‘sit’; Ohg, 
bim ‘am’ from I. E. root dhexa is modelled after forms of the 
I. E. root es, Goth. zm ‘am’ (cf. Brugmann, Grundriss, II 908) ; 
Lat. frango : Ved. bhaj (bhandjmi) ‘break’; European root 
bhreug in Lat. fruor (*frugv-or), fructus, Goth. brakjan (Nhg. 
brauche): 1. E. root bheug in Lat. fungor, Ved. bhunkté; Goth. 
skulan : Ohg. sulen (cf. Johansson in Paul and Braune’s Beitrage, 
XIV, p. 295); I. E. root s#z: 1. E. root sa ‘sew’ (Gust. Meyer, 
Albanesische Studien III: Proc. Vienna Acad. CXXV, p. 41 ff.); 
Ved. jivatu : Avest. jyatu ‘life’ (Fick, I* 198, 201); Ohg. winistar : 


1Cf. the broader group, Ved. vefasd ‘reed,’ atasd ‘jungle,’ and, more remotely, 
ydvasa ‘grass’ and avasd ‘fodder,’ Obg. ovisd ‘ oats.’ 

2Cf. also Achem. dranga : Lat. longus, Goth. /aggs (Meringer, l. c., p. 35). 

3Cf. also Ved. gréma ‘village.’ 

*We may imagine Badedeyei a blend of deAy and day, d and B being the 
treatment of I. E. ge/y and g/g respectively, according to the usual habits of 
velars in Greek. 

5Brugmann, Grundriss, II 862, explains the length of the augment in 
nBovAduny (as well as in the congeneric words jueAAov and 7dvvéunv) as 
imported from 7eAov 
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Lat. sinister ‘left’; I. E. aljo- in Lat. alius, etc.: I. E. anjo- in 
Ved. anya, etc., ‘other’; Ved. cdénas, Avest. cand: Ved. vénas, 
Lat. Venus ‘attachment, favor’; Gr. pécxos : dcxos ‘shoot’; pddeupor : 
‘ meal.’ 

Of pronominal, adverbial and prepositional words we may 
group the following pairs: the Vedic demonstratives syd, syd, 
tyad : sd, sé, tad (1. E. sé, s@, téd); the former pair is likely to 
be a blend of I. E. sé and zo, etc. Greek ¢iv is more than likely 
a blend of ov» with I. E. gom (Lat. com): the vowel of civ, fir is 
of obscure origin. Cf. further I. E. potd : prot? in Ved. praiz, Gr. 
mpori : Avest. patti, Gr. mori; Lat. super: Ved. upari, Gr. imeip; 
Gr. : : Ved. si (cf. 


II. Words belonging to the same general class which, in addi- 
tion, share some specific semasiological traits that constitute them 
into a class within a class. 


That is, words belonging to the same class frequently call up 
for congeneric assimilation those members of that class which 
stand related to them by more special traits. Thus, of parts of 
the body, those of the head are especially prone to influence one 
another; hence augéd and ausd ‘eye and ear’ in Gothic. The 
Greek pair Adpvyé and ¢dpvyé not only belong to that broader 
group which designates ‘hollowness’ ending in yé, but, more 
narrowly, their closer lexical intimacy as contiguous parts of the 
body betrays itself in every sound except the initial. Cf. also 
Mhg. Zers ‘penis’ : avs; Ved. pakga ‘wing’ : kékga ‘armpit’ (cf. 
Lat. coxa ‘hip’). For Ved. ¢fmga and daga see above. Greek 
and (Lat. hirundo) are not only birds, but more 
narrowly, and by distinction, ‘birds of song.’ Germ. mds and dis 
‘mouse and louse’ are not only united by the common bond of 
‘designations of animals,’ but they are both ‘varmint,’ ‘unge- 


1A number of couplets whose explanation may be sought, more doubtfully, 
in the direction indicated can be gleaned from Meringer’s tract: Germ. 
deichsel : Ved. (p. 43); Goth. arbaip : Lith. ddrbas ‘work’; Ohg. marva: 
Old Norse grr, Ved. drus ‘wound, scar’ (pp. 46, 47); yvddor : dvdgoe : kvégac : 
végog (p. 40; cf. Pott, KZ. XXVI 137). With the last group cf. also Lith. 
debesis. Does Neo-Hell. yéépvw= ‘flay’ contain a suggestion of yupvdc 
‘naked’? Note also English mash: smash; squirt: spirt; whir (cf. Germ. 
schwirren): whiz; Germ. rupfen: zupfen (and cf. their opposite ‘upfen, be- 
tupfen); schwanken : wanken; wispern (Eng. whisper) : pispern; Germ. schreiten 
(Ags. seridan) : Eng. stride; Eng. citizen owes its z to denizen. 
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ziefer.’ Similarly Germ. hudan owes its h to husar'; the two are 
not only ‘kinds of soldiery,’ but more narrowly ‘cavalry.’ Ved. 
rajatd, Lat. argentum ‘silver’ shows an I. E. suffix 40 which is 
repeated, in the words for ‘gold,’ Goth. gu/p, Obg. 2/ato, Sk. 
hata-ka (cf. also Gr. ypvods for xpuryos): these two are not only 
‘metals,’ but ‘the precious metals.’’ 


III. Words of opposite meaning. 


Opposites exercise the same influence upon one another as 
identical congeners. Just as Ved. kubj¢ ‘hunchbacked’ seems 
to betray in its final sounds its lexical relation to Sk. ny-udja 
‘crooked-back,’ so also urudbjdé ‘wide open’ is the opposite of 
kubjé. The ‘suffix’ ubja here makes a distinct show of adapting 
itself to the twin idea of ‘curving’ and ‘straightening out.’* To 
the hosts of well-known examples we may add Ved. ¢éyz ‘thief’ : 
‘guardian’; gnpés and ynpds ‘dry’ : ‘damp’; Vedic 
pagcatat ‘behind’ is probably formed secondarily from pagca 
‘behind’ to match Jurdstat ‘in front.’ For the relation between 
carigsnu on the one hand, and sthéni, sthédsnu and sthagnu on the 
other, see above. 

Nhg. ‘freund und feind’ are combined in alliteration: the 
correspondence between the two words runs through to Gothic 


1See Paul, Ueber vocalische Aspiration und reinen Vokaleinsatz, Programm 
(Hamburg, 1888), p. 40. 

? The suffix of this category is identical with the widely diffused suffix -o in 
color words ; cf. Ved. Adrita, Avest. sairita ‘yellow.’ These metals are doubt- 
less named after their color. Nevertheless, it remains true that just these 
two, and not others, are formed in this way, and it is likely that one was 
formed after the direct pattern of the other. 

3 At times it is difficult to say whether the assimilation takes place from the 
point of view of identity or oppositeness. ‘Sun and moon’ are built up in 
part upon two I. E. rhyming stems svém and mén (see Fick, I*, pp. 107, 153), 
and may thus far be felt as opposites; but in Goth. summa, ména and statrnd 
(the latter from ster, itself distinctly suggestive of sver in Avest. Avara ‘sun’) 
the class identity rather than oppositeness is felt by the speakers. To the 
proethnic word for ‘yesterday,’ Ved. yds, Avest. syd, Gr. x0é¢, Lat. hes-ternus, 
Goth. gis-tra, the Vedic adds as pendants ¢vds ‘to-morrow’ and sadyds ‘at the 
present day’: each is an opposite of the other two, and as a class they repre- 
sent a necessarily faltering and limited attempt at establishing a relative 
chronology, with the present day as the starting-point. The spirit is willing, 
but the lexicon is weak, and German dbermorgen, vorgestern are the best that 
can be produced by way of extending this time-relation; Eng. ‘the day after 
to-morrow,’ ‘the day before yesterday’ show how expensive the attempt may 
become. 
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Jfrijond and fijond. In Old English and Middle English the 
words keep pace: O. E. freond, feond, M. E. frénd, fend. But 
the correspondence runs through the entire history of the two 
I. E. roots fvz ‘love’ and #7 ‘hate’ (weak forms): Ved. piyats, 
Goth. fijan ‘hate’ : Obg. prijati, Goth. frijn ‘care for’ (cf. Ved. 
priyd ‘fond, beloved’); Lat. pejus ‘worse’: Sk. préyas ‘more 
beloved.’ It seems very unlikely that this correspondence is 
merely alliterative. But here is a suggestion of more than usual 
seductiveness. The I. E. root fey means ‘to fill’ primarily, but 
in the Vedic dialect a large number of its derivatives mean ‘to 
give, to make presents to’: pr-nd-ti ‘he gives,’ Szrtd ‘the stipend 
of the Brahman,’ parzz ‘the act of giving.’ We may assume that 
pri is derived from this root, but not with the meaningless ‘deter- 
minative’ Zz, but as a modification of the root per (fr), in deference 
to its semantic opposite 77. 

In Sk. rugtd means ‘angry,’ ‘ustd ‘pleased’ (cf. rugyati and 
higyatt), respectively from the roots veys and feys. There is no 
reason to doubt that the congeneric character of the two words 
was felt in proethnic times: Lith. vus-¢a-s ‘fierce’ and Obg. 
po-tuch-nqti ‘quiescere’ guarantee the existence of the pair. 
Another instance of verbal opposites which have exercised influ- 
ence upon one another may be: Sk. parnd, Avest. parana ‘full’: 
Sk. and, Avest. ana ‘wanting.’ The use of the rarer participial 
suffix zo in both need not be accidental. For Germ. vasten and 
hasten see above; for the parallelism between I. E. Zejfai (Ved. 
¢éte, and I. E. éstaz (Ved. Gste, fora) see Brugmann, Grdr. 
II 891-2. 


IV. Congeners in the widest sense. 


The broad categories of nominal and verbal word-making are 
the most fruitful field of congeneric assimilation and adaptation. 
Not only thosé which readily suggest themselves, such as desig- 
nations of animals, plants, colors, parts of the body, etc., but also 
such as are hardly categorized consciously at all, as e. g. the 
Greek words which share the quality of hollowness, mentioned 
above (p. 419), or the words in -erzes, formed to designate exhi- 
bitions (above, p. 411). Professor E. W. Fay draws my attention 
to the interesting rhyming triplet, Germ. heu, streu and spreu. 
The connective idea is ‘dry grass.’ The materials in this cate- 
gory are destined in the immediate future to accumulate very 
largely, to the great advantage of speech-history. I shall present 
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here some observations of this sort, some of which may claim the 
merit of novelty. Nhg. wacholder ‘juniper,’’ Ohg. hzefaltra 
‘wild brier,’ Ohg. mazzaltra ‘massholder, maple,’ Ohg. affalira, 
apholtra ‘apple tree,’ direct attention to the existence at a very 
early Germanic period of a ‘suffix’ a/tra, designating shrubs and 
trees. For the last three cf. Brugmann, Grundriss, II 99 ff. The 
element -¢va, -der is ‘tree’; the syllable a/ preceding it seems 
borrowed from the combination affal-tra, aphol-tra, i.e. it belongs 
by rights only to the word ‘apple, apfel.’ I have drawn attention 
above (p. 429, note) to the development of another suffix for 
certain plants: I. E. so in Ved. vetasdé ‘reed,’ atasd ‘jungle,’ 
ydvasa ‘grass,’ avasd ‘fodder’ = Obg. ovisa ‘oats.’ I. E. déru, 
dru ‘tree’ seems to correspond with European vidhu ‘wood’ 
(Fick, I* 554), Ved. sudru ‘post’ (Fick, I*, p. 154), and Lat. veru 
‘spit,’ Gr. Bapves* dévdpa (Fick, I*, p. 404). The suffix wu seems to 
continue a certain productivity in that direction in Ved. pitu(-daru), 
putu(-daru) = deva-daéru ‘deodar tree,’ and cipu(-dru), AV. vi 
127.2. In addition to these the stem Jervgu in Lat. guercu, for 
which see Hirth, Idg. Forsch. I 479 ff. 

In the domain of designations of animals we may note the 
groups, Gr. ixrivos ‘kite’ (cf. Ved. gyend ‘eagle’), éyivos and éyivos 
‘hedge-hog,’ and xapkivos ‘crab’; Ved. jasd and jhagé ‘water- 
animal,’ yavésa and yévdga ‘noxious insect,’ kégkaga ‘noxious 
insect,’ and perhaps dhvankga ‘crow.’ To the Greek names of 
birds with ¢ in the nominative add rérpgé and rérpag ‘grouse’ (cf. 
Sk. ‘partridge’ and Gr. rérapos, rérvpos, raripas, rarvpos). 
See ‘Adaptation,’ p. 17. Fick (I*, pp. 88, 488) assumes upon the 
basis of Gr. jvm ‘a kind of eagle,’ Sk. dhdsa ‘bird of prey’ an 
I, E. stem dhans- which rhymes with Zhans- ‘goose.’ 

To the long list of designations of parts of the body that avail 
themselves of the 7-2-declension, I would now add Gr. daéxpavor 
‘elbow,’ Aéxpava* rovs dyxavas (Hesych.), Lat. /acertus ‘arm,’ Lith. 
alkiuné ‘elbow.’ The I. E. declension seems to have been dlegr : 
alagndés. The Greek forms are blends of the stems of the casus 
recti and obliqui; cf. Lat. zecimorzs and the like. Among the 
words for color, Ved. ¢itingd ‘white’ (extended from ¢i#z ‘white’), 
pingé ‘reddish brown,’ sérdnga and sdrangd ‘variegated,’ and 
pi¢dnga ‘reddish brown’ exhibit an undoubted adaptation of the 
ending -%ga to words of color (cf. ‘Adaptation,’ p. 25). Cf. also 


1Mhg. wécholter (wachandel), récholter = wacholder; see KZ, XXXII 257. 
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Ved. citraé ‘whitish, Ohg. heitar ‘heiter’ : ¢vitrad ‘bright,’ Lith. 
savitr-Uiti ‘sparkle’; and Ved. kédru ‘reddish brown’ : babhri 
‘reddish brown.’ An interesting additional case of the attraction 
of an outside word to the category of nouns of relationship in ar 
(cf. ‘Adaptation,’ p. 23) is Ved. vavatar ‘favorite,’ genitive 
vavatur, RV. viii 1. 8,16. The stem ordinarily is masc. vév@fa, 
fem. vév@id. One of the two occurrences of véva@/ur, RV. viii 1. 
16, explains the formation without comment: @ tw adyé sadhd- 
stutith vavatuh sdkhyur @ gahi ‘come hither to-day to the chorus 
of praise, instituted by thy favorite friend. The word sékhi 
‘friend,’ which itself has joined secondarily the band of words 
for relationship in a7, has recruited in this one hymn the word 
vavata; cf. our remarks on the rdle of alliteration in these 
processes, above. 

Less salient lexical categories are suggested by Ved. drapsé 
‘drop’ : étsa ‘spring, well’; Avest. garanu ‘itch’ (Ved. grdhni 
‘eager’) : Avest. fafnu ‘fever’; Ved. ila@sa ‘leprosy’ : balasa 
‘consumption of the throat.’ The English word visitation has 
assumed a pejorative value, following perhaps words like ¢rzbu- 
lation, consternation, or others; similarly, German schimpjfieren 


helps to advance the movement of the French suffix zeren in 
cujonieren, maltraitieren, sekieren towards adaptation as a 
pejorative. 


MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 
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Il.—THE SONG OF SONGS AGAIN. 


Since I published in this Journal a dissertation on the Song of 
Songs,’ Prof. Karl Budde has written one,’ which takes a new 
view, supported by arguments of great weight and evincing very 
ripe scholarship and leading to a different result from mine in 
some matters of the highest importance. Prof. J. C. Matthes, of 
Leyden, has largely followed him in an article published in 1895.’ 
Having carefully read both, with no unwillingness to reconsider 
and if necessary to modify my own previous contentions, I find it 
only due to the importance of the subject and the eminence of 
these writers that I should bring the question forward again. 

I regard the Song as a Drama, and have claimed this character 
for it (1) because it is a conversation among several individuals 
and a chorus of many, distinguishable through changes of gender 
and number as well as by different names, and by the contents of 
their speeches, and (2) because of the manifest changes of scene 
and the occurrence of pauses of time (p. 308). Against the 
dramatic conception Budde urges that “the entire Semitic litera- 
ture, so far as we are yet acquainted with it, does not know the 
drama,” and others have said the same. Yet Ewald‘ wrote that 
“The Song of Songs is the only play in verse (spieldichtung) 
which we clearly see to have been intended by its author himself 
for representation on a stage, and cannot have the least doubt 
was actually played in public at popular festivals.” The repul- 
sion of the Semites towards the drama may easily be exag- 
gerated. Such repulsion belongs to the spirit of Islam; and it 
is not fair to generalise beyond those limits, and attribute the 
same to earlier ages and other branches of the Semitic race. 
Indeed, whether we regard this Song of the ancient Hebrews as 
a regular drama or as a poem in dialogue falling short of the 


1In vol. XIII, 1892, pp. 307-328. 

?In the New World (Boston), vol. III, 1894, afterwards published in German. 
I here use the American edition. 

3In De Gids. 

*Salomonische Schriften, 1867, p. 333; see also his Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 


III, p. 386. 
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development into drama, it is as much of a drama as the rustic 
village entertainments in Greece, from which emerged later the 
great works of art of Aeschylus and Aristophanes. And Budde 
really gives up his contention by appending the note: “The 
dramatic attempts of the Alexandrine Hellenistic Jews are just as 
little of an exception as those of Jewish authors of our own day.” 
As I have contended for the Jewish community at Alexandria 
under the Ptolemies as the place and time of the composition of 
the Song, Budde’s dictum does not tell against, but rather in 
favour of my argument. 

Again, it is said that a drama requires continuous action, which 
must be carried on through the whole piece till it reaches its long 
striven-for goal or denouement at the end, where no further 
advance is possible; and that the goal of a drama of love is 
possession. Very good; but Budde adds: ‘Most of the com- 
mentators confess that this end is reached at the close of the 
fourth and the beginning of the fifth chapters, and that here the 
married pair are praising the happiness of mutual possession. 
The dramatic explanation exerts itself then to carry the actors 
through the whole second half of the book, without an aim or 
object,” etc. This argument may be sound as against the com- 
mentators who adopt the point named as the date of the marriage. 
But I see no reason for selecting that point for the marriage. On 
the contrary, the lover is still afraid of the Shulammite at 6. 12, 
and therefore not yet in possession of her; only at 7. 11 does she 
agree to go with him into the country and accept him, and in the 
last scene, 8. 5-12, she takes him to herself. Thus the necessary 
condition of a drama as laid down by Budde is fulfilled to the 
letter. 

It must, however, be conceded that there is a gradual develop- 
ment of the sentiment which binds the lovers together, though 
not at the point where Budde thinks the commentators agree to 
find it. It cannot escape the notice of a careful reader that at 4. 
8 the Shepherd for the first time addresses the Shulammite as 
‘bride,’ a designation which is continued till 5. 1. Counting 
backwards from 4. 8, we find that 4. 1-6 was pronounced spurious 
by me; 3. 6-11, a pageant exhibiting Solomon ina chariot with 
no dialogue of Shepherd and Shulammite; 3. 1-5, again spurious. 
Thus the scene 2. 8-17 has the dialogue between the lovers which 
comes next before 4. 8. Now this scene contains a beautiful 
amorous dialogue between the lovers, and ends with the Shulam- 
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mite’s declaration: ‘‘My beloved is mine and I am his.” Is this 
not to be interpreted as a betrothal? and is it surprising to find 
her called callah (bride) in the next scene? That it is only a 
betrothal and not a marriage is obvious from the fact that she 
refuses to accompany him and tells him in the next verse to 
return to his own home before it is too dark to see the way. 
The previous scenes in chs. 4 and 5 lead gradually up to the 
betrothal, and do not imply any matrimonial union; in fact the 
allusion in the Shulammite’s words in 1. 16-2. 1 to the lovers’ 
life in the open air, where they sit together on the green sward 
and have no house but only the covering of beautiful trees and 
she resembles a wild flower, seems put in expressly to show that 
they are still in the happy days of love-making in the charming 
spring-time—the lovely month of March, corresponding in Pales- 
tine to the May of our English poets. So that I cannot possibly 
say with Budde: “The subject of the Song of Solomon, from 
beginning to end, is not bridal but wedded love.” If this were 
the case, what could we say of the very realistic scene described 
in ch. 5, where the lover comes late and asks to be let in by his 
wife and she refuses to admit him? She would then be quite in 
the wrong; whereas the poet depicts her as only repenting after- 
wards, when he was gone, and under the influence of her love 
going out to call him back, and being arrested by the police; 
against which her costume as a married woman would have 
protected her. 

The idea that the Shulammite was intended to be married 
through the whole piece was evidently vindicated so strongly by 
Budde on account of the initial verses 1. 2-4, which have been 
assigned to her by most commentators, notably by Ewald, Graetz, 
Ginsburg and Stickel. It seemed to Budde that these verses 
possess a licence of amorous expression which makes it impossible 
to put them in the mouth of a modest girl, and so he saves her 
character by marrying her! The expedient is a curious one. 
Mine is surely the more natural. Recognising the virtue of the 
Shulammite, I could ‘not assign these verses to her, married or 
single, but found reason to give them to the chorus of ladies of 
the king’s court. The prime reasons for this were grammatical, 
but grammatical and ethical arguments supported one another. 
Rabbi Kohler, in Chicago in 1878, had the merit of this concep- 
tion and of most of the textual emendations required in these 
rather corrupt verses. That there might be no mistake about my 
reconstruction of the verses, I quoted them in full in a translation. 
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Solomon is not an actor in any part of the piece. It is not 
surprising that this conclusion was not reached by the older 
commentators, as a king is mentioned in many parts of the poem, 
and the name of Solomon occurs in several of these passages, 
When an attempt was made to assign the speeches to the 
probable speakers, whether to construct a series of dialogues or 
a drama, Solomon could not but be assumed to be one of the 
speakers, as he has been by Ewald, Hitzig, Ginsburg, Renan, 
Stickel and others. But this attempt has proved not very 
successful, and has been abandoned by many of the later com- 
mentators, as Graetz, Bickel, Kohler and Budde. In my previous 
dissertation in this Journal I showed that a king is frequently 
mentioned, but without any description which could compel us 
to call him Solomon, and Budde in his article which I am here 
considering has since come to the same conclusion. There is, 
however, one conspicuous exception. The scene 3. 6-11 exhibits 
Solomon sitting in a palanquin and carried up from the wilder- 
ness to Jerusalem attended by an escort of sixty warriors. If 
this be a part of the action of the drama, we must add Solomon 
to the list of dramatis personae. But Solomon cannot appear 
only here in a drama, and we must not do violence to the rest of 
the piece by finding him in other places which are more naturally 
explained without him. The scene has none of the actors of the 
rest of the piece, and contributes nothing to its action. It appears 
to be a pageant, probably intended to belong to the festivities 
attending the betrothal, with which it coincides. It reminds us 
of the play within a play in Hamlet; and as in Hamlet 


The play’s the thing, 
Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the king, 


so here this pageant is introduced for an ethical purpose, to show 
us the great Solomon as a luxurious coward, who requires sixty 
armed men to preserve him from fancied dangers; in contrast to 
the brave Shulammite girl keeping watch alone in the vineyards, 
and going alone at night through the streets of the city. 

It seems hardly necessary to argue against one of Budde’s 
assumptions, which he elaborates very ingeniously and at some 
length. He says: ‘Solomon is a historical person and conse- 
quently the Shulamite must be the same.” Goethe took the 
champion of the Netherlands, Count Egmont, to be the hero of 
a tragedy ; must we believe the story of his amour with Clara to 
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be founded on fact? on the contrary, this is a beautiful creation 
of the poet’s imagination. And we find a similar mixture of fact 
and fiction everywhere among the poets. Ophelia is a creation 
of Shakspere’s, though a prince of Denmark called Hamlet is 
known to historians; and so forth. Budde’s principle is indeed 
most dangerous. If it means that where one person is historical 
all must be, we should be forced to find historical origins for the 
shepherd, the court-ladies and others, concerning whom no clue 
is given. If it means less than this, where are we to draw the 
line? Nothing is safe, but to follow the writer’s own indications 
of the names or characters of the speakers; and these are given 
explicitly enough, especially in the words addressed to them 
by others, to enable us to construct the drama and to convince us 
that the omission of the names at the head of each speech is due 
only to the fashion of the age and country, and not at all to the 
desire to obscure these names, or to suppress the dramatic nature 
of the piece. I should take the opposite side, and argue from 
the fact that none of the characters in this piece have personal 
names given to them, that the drama has a fictitious plot only. 
We have seen that Solomon is not an actor in it. Shulammite is 
not a name, but an epithet denoting a female inhabitant of Shulam 
or Shulem, aud therefore analogous to ‘“‘Ladies of Jerusalem.” 
It is probably identical with the older Shunem, the birthplace of 
Abishag, the most beautiful woman in Israel in her time, and our 
poet may have chosen this epithet for his equally beautiful 
heroine with an intentional reference to Abishag. But that he 
is telling a true history of Abishag in making Solomon fall in 
love with his father’s companion, is too extravagant a story to 
build upon the chance that both are said to have been very 
lovely and that both seem to have come from the same place. 

Of the chorus of Ladies of Jerusalem, Budde says: ‘‘They 
are not the women of the court or harem of Solomon, to whom, 
according to the dramatic conception of this book, the detestable 
réle is given of enticing the Shulamite, like obedient slaves, 
despite their extreme jealousy, into the net of Solomon through 
all kinds of pandering arts.” I have shown reason for assigning 
to them 1. 2-4, which unequivocally belong to ladies of the court, 
as also 6. 13ab, 7. 1-5, which express admiration in too licentious 
language; but while admitting here an offence against pure taste, 
I can find nothing of enticement and pandering arts; and have 
pleasure in noting the sympathy expressed by these same ladies 
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with the girl seeking her rustic lover in 5. 9, 6. 1, and the interest 
ascribed to them by her in 2. 7 and 8. 4. For Solomon, named 
by Budde in the above quotation, we must of course substitute 
‘the king,’ as no name is given to the occupant of the throne 
whom the ladies attend. It is hardly necessary to repeat that in 
the pageant scene, where none of the speakers are the same as 
those of the play, the ‘ladies of Jerusalem,’ also called ‘daughters 
of Zion,’ in 3. 11 are simply inhabitants of Jerusalem or Zion, and 
not ladies of the court. 

After thus considering the modifications, suggested especially 
by Budde, affecting the names and character of the personnel of 
the Song of Songs, I approach the new evidence which has 
forced Budde, Matthes and others to take up a new position— 
new, I mean, because it was not dreamt of by critics and trans- 
lators of the age of Ewald, Hitzig and Ginsburg. The German 
consul Wetzstein was stationed in Syria for a long period, and 
had ample opportunities, which his profound learning and famil- 
iarity with the languages of the country enabled him to turn to 
the best account, of witnessing the manners and customs of the 
villagers of the country near Damascus and Lebanon. The most 
important of these village customs, and that which concerns us 
here in its bearing on the Song of Songs, is the mode of conduct- 
ing weddings. A threshing-board, consisting of planks of wood 
turned up at one end, with the planks fastened tightly together 
by cross-bars underneath, has the corn thrown upon it so that it 
can be threshed there and the ears afterwards swept off. Such ' 
an instrument is found in every village, and is therefore always at 
hand and can be used for other purposes, such as those for which 
it is employed at weddings. Then the threshing-board serves as 
a seat where the bride and bridegroom sit, surrounded by their 
male and female friends, among whom the bridegroom’s friends 
play the leading part. The festivities commence on the eve of 
the wedding with a dance executed by the richly adorned bride, 
who is armed witha naked sword in her right hand, which she 
brandishes gracefully and incessantly, and a handkerchief in her 
left, while a song in praise of her beauty is sung by one or more 
of the guests. This song, as well as those sung on the following 
days, is technically termed wasf. The day is concluded by a 
great feast. Early on the following day the wedding is held. 
After this, the threshing-board is lifted on supports two ells high 
and covered with a brilliant carpet to serve as a throne for the 
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pair, who now assume the parts of king and queen throughout 
the next seven days, which are called the King’s Week; in 
accordance with which conception they hold a court, and the 
bridegroom’s best man, the leader of his friends, bears the title of 
Vezir. Then the sports commence, and more was/fs are sung, 
this time in praise of the bride or queen, sung by her husband, 
and subsequently in praise of him, sung by her. Tournaments 
, and other warlike games are performed by the bridegroom’s 
friends, who have the chief function in directing the amusements 
and arranging for the payment of the expenses. And so the 
week passes, until on the last day Their Majesties step down from 
their throne, doff their regal robes, and are treated by their 
subjects of a brief week as ordinary mortals, their own equals; 
and they start on the hard life of Syrian peasants. 

There is much in these scenes to recall the Song of Songs, and 
the question before us now is, whether the modern custom comes 
down from and perpetuates the old one which we have been 
contemplating, or has only a more remote connexion, or none at 
all, with it. Wetzstein, finding the young couple playing at king 
and queen and sitting on a throne, naturally thought of the scene 
2. 6-11, where Solomon is introduced sitting on a throne and 
protected by sixty armed men, like the modern bridal pair with 
the bridegroom’s friends. But the identification does not stand 
examination, The person in the litter was Solomon, a person 
out of the play, sitting alone and not with his bride, and he bears 
a crown, with which we are told his mother decorated him on his 
wedding day. This removes his wedding far into the past, and 
introduces his mother, a person who seems to be entirely absent 
from the modern pageant. Of course, Wetzstein’s interpretation 
of this scene demands the identification of the bridegroom 
throughout the play with Solomon, which I considered I had 
demolished, and on which I think I need say no more, as 
Solomon appears nowhere else. The fact that the modern bridal 
pair play the parts of king and queen during the whole ‘ King’s 
Week’ cannot be made to fit in with the Song of Songs, since 
there they are simply shepherd and rustic bride both before and 
after the pageant scene. Again, the songs in the anciént play do 
not really resemble those in the modern festivity. The sole point 
of resemblance of any importance is the bride’s Sword Dance, 
which we are told to recognise in ch. 7. Yet the resemblance 
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does not go far, for the most essential element, the sword, is 
absent; and the resemblance is restricted to the fact that she 
performs a dance. And there is this great difference, that in the 
modern festivity her sword dance occurs at the beginning, on the 
day before the wedding, and therefore before the assumption of 
the réle of queen and the pageant of ch. 3, whereas in the Song 
of Songs it occurs near the end. This difficulty obliges Budde 
to decide that the scenes are distinct songs, with no continuity, 
and that we can find no intelligible plot, and therefore no drama, 
and must treat the book as a fortuitous collection of songs: “It 
follows, therefore, that the songs are brought together irregularly, 
and the last trace of an orderly arrangement thus disappears.” 
Are we not entitled to say that this amounts to a confession that 
Wetzstein has not been successful in his attempt to find in 
modern Syria anything like a close repetition of the scenes of 
the Song of Songs, and that nothing has been discovered which 
need compel us to abandon the hypothesis of a drama with a 
well-developed plot in favour of a fortuitous collection of lyrics? 

At the same time it would be absurd to deny that the usages 
of modern Syria may be the residuum of those of ancient times, 
and have preserved, amid the changes obviously effected by time, 
some elements of ancient date. Such are the bride’s dance, and 
perhaps the pageant in which a king is shown to the assembled 
multitude. In the former instance the sword may be a modern 
addition, introduced perhaps in the age of chivalry when Crusader 
and Moslim performed deeds of valour against each other in this 
quarter of the world; it does not suit the probable age of the 
Song nearly so well. In the latter instance it would be natural 
to let the bridegroom play the king’s part, and then, as he must 
not be parted from his wife on their wedding day, she would also 
be allowed a place on the palanquin. A further development 
would allow them to retain the personification of king and queen 
through the rest of the wedding week. The use of the threshing- 
board may be quite modern; we hear of nothing similar in the 
Song. 

‘I therefore hold that the picture presented by Wetzstein of the 
marriage festival in modern Syria does not invalidate that which 
I have drawn of similar ceremonies in ancient times, derived 
exclusively from a study of the Song of Songs, but rather that 
the resemblance of the two, so far as it exists, is best explained 
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by the continuity of certain elements of the practice of antiquity, 
supplemented by later developments which time and new condi- 
tions of life could not fail to produce.’ 


RUSSELL MARTINEAU. 


1] take this opportunity of correcting errors in my previous dissertation in 
this Journal, vol. XIII, 1892. P. 309, 1. 17, cancel the words ‘ But it appears 
from iii. 11 that Solomon is meant,’ which are plainly inconsistent with the 
argument on pp. 322-4, and reveal the fact that I began to write before I had 
satisfied myself that the scene in ch. iii was a pageant exhibiting Solomon, 
the king of an earlier age than that of the drama. P. 313, 1. 17, for iv read iii. 
P. 327, 1. 24, for 5 read 15. P. 327, 1. 30, for xxvi read xxiv. 


III.—ESTABLISHMENT AND EXTENSION OF THE 
LAW OF THURNEYSEN AND HAVET. 


I. 


§1. Lnutroduction. 


The Law of Thurneysen and Havet, that Prim. Lat. dv- (pre- 
serving Idg. d) became dv-,’ is one which has not met with the 
entire approval of all philologists, hence it will be of service to the 
cause of Italic philology to bring together all the evidence, and 
examine it in detail. In the present essay I hope not merely to 
establish this Law, but also to extend it. Just as Pr. Lat. dv- 
(preserving Idg. 4) became. dv-, so too it seems that Pr. Lat. dv- 
(preserving Idg. 4) became d@v-, and in the same way also the Pr. 
Lat. diphthong ou- (preserving Idg. 6) became the diphthong az 
on its way to the later 7: 6. 


§2. The Literature of the subject, together with a discussion of 
von Planta’s arguments for regarding the Law as Prim. Italic. 


The literature concerning this Latin? phonetic change up to 
the present time is as follows: G. Léwe, Prodromus Corporis 
Glossariorum Latinorum (1876), p. 348; 7. de Saussure, Syst. 


1It must be carefully observed that this Law deals only with Pr. Lat. v-, 
preserving Idg. g, and does not affect Lat. dv-, from earlier Lat. év-, preserving 
Idg. 2 [cf. Brugmann, Gr. I, §65, p. 52 (Engl. ed.), and especially Lindsay, The 
Latin Language, ch. IV, §19]. 

?Von Planta, Gramm, der Osk.-Umbr. Spr., p. 115, has endeavoured to prove 
that this law is not confined to Latin, but is to be considered Prim. Italic, 
thinking that he sees traces of it in Umbrian and Oscan. That the Law 
under consideration should have operated in Italic, as well as in Latin, would 
in no way surprise us, but for the present, pending further evidence from these 
dialects than is yet available, I prefer to regard the change in question as 
confined to Latin, for the following reasons: 

(1) In the Umbro-Samn. dialects Idg. 6 seems, on the whole, to have had a 
closer pronunciation thin in Latin (cf. Brugmann, Gr. I, $§81, 89; see also von 
Planta, ib., §§42-44, pp. 108-115, and §46, p. 116), and hence would have been 
less likely in these dialects to undergo a change to @ before yw, as the change 
in this combination was due to a very open pronunciation of the é. 
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Prim. des Voyelles (1879), pp. 104 sqq.; A. Zhurneysen in Kuhn’s 
Zeitschrift, XXVIII (1887), pp. 154-62 (dated November and 
December, 1884) ; 2. Havetin Mém. de la Soc. de Lingu., vol. VI, 
Part I (1885), pp. 17-21; K. Brugmann, Grundr. I (1886), §81; //. 


(2) Not a single certain instance of dv- (preserving Idg. 4) changed to dv- 
can be produced from Oscan or Umbrian, as von Planta himself (1. c.) admits. 

(3) Umbr.-Osc, ddv- is not so well referred to Idg. *,é4- as to Idg. *gd4- (v. 
infra, p. 459 and p. 460, note 1), so that if our Law were to be extended to 
Italic, we should expect Umbr.-Osc. *ddv- from earlier d0v- (preserving Idg. 0). 
Lat. 46s, (gen.) Sdvis, is certainly not a genuine Latin word (v. infra, pp. 458 
sqq.), and is indeed most probably due to the influence of Samnitic Oscan (v. 
infra, pp. 459, 460). 

(4) Lat. dvis ‘sheep’ from Idg. *dyz- (: Gk. *oFt-, Goth. avi-) ‘sheep,’ beside 
Umbr.-Osc.-Pelign. *dvi-, is best explained as due to the influence of these 
other Italic dialects (v. infra, p. 461 sqq.), aided possibly by the influence of 
Rustic Latin (v. infra, p. 462, note 4). If we regard our Law as not confined to 
Latin, but common to the other Italic dialects as well, then, unless we allow 
that Rustic Latin (in this case the only Italic source left to which Lat. dvis 
may be ascribed) alone resisted a Law to which all the neighbouring dialects 
were bowing, we must refer Italic, i. e. (so far as our records enable us to see) 
Lat.-Umbr.-Osc.-Pelign., dvi- ‘sheep,’ as also Umbr.-Osc. *ddv- [No. (3) supra], 
to a Greek origin, and that of no very early date; for had they been borrowed 
very early, we might have expected them to have become sufficiently ‘natural- 
ised’ to undergo the change which befell genuine Pr. Lat. dv- (preserving Idg. 
6),a change which did not commence in Latin till the third century B. C. at 
the earliest (v. infra, pp. 456, 457). [Compare the fate of Greek éAai(F)a, which, 
adopted by the Romans in the period of the Tarquins (Pliny, Nat. Hist. XV 
1), became subject to the Latin change of ¢ to 0 before /, whence *d/aiva, 
which became *d/eiva and finally d/iva (Lindsay, The Lat. Lang., ch. IV, §10, 
p. 228).] It seems, however, unlikely that Umbrian or Pelignian should have 
had much to do with Greek, hence it is better to regard at least the Umbr.- 
Pelign., and therefore most probably also the Oscan, ovi- as genuine Italic 
representatives of Idg. *dyz-, and Lat. dvis as due to their influence. I would 
hardly accept von Planta’s suggested Idg. *é¢é- as‘the original form whence 
Lat.-Umbr.-Osc.-Pelign. dvi- are all to be derived, nor doI put faith in his 
alternative suggestion that, supposing Idg. *dyi-s to be the original form, the 
preservation of the d%- may be due to those forms in which z followed (cf. Skr. 
avya avyai); v. infra, p. 462, note 2. 

(5) Umbr.-Marruc. avi- ‘bird’ can quite easily be explained as from Idg. 
*dui [(: Gk. *aFc-) v. infra, pp. 454, 455], whereas Lat. dvom and Vulg. Lat. 
*dvom ‘egg’ (on which v. infra, pp. 455, 456) prove clearly that Lat. dvis ‘bird’ 
must come from earlier Latin *dvis from Idg. *dué-s (: Gk. *0Ft-) ‘ bird.’ 

(6) In every instance cited, where a consonant standing between the ¢ and v 
is said not to have hindered the influence of the v, the ‘dazwischenstehende 
Consonant’ is a liquid, namely /, and it seems more probable that the a/- of 
alv- in these instances is merely the Latin and Italic representation of Idg. 2 
(v. infra, §5). 
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E. King and C. Cookson, Sounds and Inflexions in Greek and Latin 
(1888), ch. V, pp. 85-9, ch. IX, pp. 187-9; A Schweizer-Sidler, 
Gramm. der Lat. Spr., Part I? (1888), §11, 7); 7. Stolz, Lat. Gr.’ 
(1890), §10, p. 258, §15, Rem., p. 264; A D. Darbishire in 
The Classical Review, vol. IV, p. 273 4 (June, 1890), and in The 
Transactions of the Cambridge Philolog. Soc., vol. III, Part IV 
(1892), p. 189; RR. von Planta, Gramm. der Osk.-Umbr. Dial., 
vol. I (1892), §§45, 50, 79 (and cf. §96); R. S. Conway in Idg. 
Forsch., vol. IV (1894), pp. 216, 217 (dated Oct. 1893); F. Stolz 
in the Historische Gramm. der Lat. Spr., vol. I, Part I (1894), 
§§101 2), 105 c), 148 f); W. M. Lindsay, The Latin Language 
(1894), ch. IV, §§17, 19, 41; and P. Giles, Short Manual of 
Comparative Philology (1895), §180, p. 141. 


| 

| §3. Examples of the change of Pr. Lat. dv- (preserving Idg. 
6) to dv-; the date of this change; and an exact statement of the 
} Law for this change. 

| It will be well for the purposes of the present essay to quote 
| and examine all the examples cited of this Latin change of dv- 


(7) The word-group vdcare, etc., in Latin, vakaze, etc., in Umbrian, the 
only instance cited from the Italic dialects of the change of d (preserving Idg. 
1 6) to d after v (that is, x), probably does not come from earlier vdc- at all, but 
shews original 4d (v. infra, $6), and even if this were not so, even if this word- 
group were to come from an earlier wéc-, preserving Idg. J, this could hardly 
be of much use to prove that Italic dv- (preserving Idg. 6) became dv- in the 
Italic dialects. 
(8) The explanation of Lat. octavos, Osc. Uhtavis is at present a matter of 
so much doubt that it is hardly safe to base any conclusions on this form (v. 
infra, §7). Nor does von Planta’s suggested derivation of Umbr. klavlaf 
klavles, Lat. clava clavola seem at all acceptable (v. infra, §7). 
(9) Oscan and Umbrian shew no trace of the change of Prim. Ital. tauto- 
syllabic d¢ (from Idg. tautosyllabic dx) to tautosyllabic az (v. Brugmann, Gr. 
I, §81), such as I hope to establish for Latin (v. infra, §8). As it is more than 
probable that the change of the Prim. Lat. diphthong ou (from Idg. tautosyl- 
labic J) to the diphthong aw was contemporaneous with the change of Pr. Lat. 
év- (preserving Idg. 3) to dv-, and as both are obviously due to the same cause, 
viz. very open pronunciation of the 0, the fact that Oscan and Umbrian shew 
no traces of the former is evidence also against the occurrence of the latter in 
these dialects. 
In conclusion it must be pointed out that even if fresh evidence were to 
. establish the Law for Italic (as well as for Latin), nevertheless even so the 
Zz change cannot be regarded as Prim. Italic (as von Planta suggests), but can 
only have arisen later in the different individual developements of Italic, for, 
as will be seen below (pp. 456 sqq., and §8 ad fin. and §9), the Law did not 
begin to operate in Latin itself till the third century B. C. at the earliest. 
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(preserving Idg. 4) to dv-,' which, as Stolz rightly says in the 
Hist. Gramm. der Lat. Spr., vol. I, part I, §101 @), manifestly 
must have taken place in consequence of very open pronunciation 
of the o in this combination :— 

cadvos from Prim. Latin cévos [which has been proved also for 
Vulgar Latin at 201 B. C., v. infra, p. 457, and is preserved to us 
also in the country term cévum, cium or céhum,’ n. ‘the hollow in 
the plough’ (wrongly explained in Paul. ex Fest., p. 39, 4 ‘lorum, 
quo temo buris cum iugo colligatur, a cohibendo dictum’), a ‘ves- 
tigium ruris’ adopted by Ennius*® with the meaning ‘the hollow 


1] would at the outset expressly state that, in endeavouring to establish the 
truth of the ‘Law of Thurneysen and Havet,’ viz. that Prim. Lat. dv (preserv- 

ing Idg. d) became Lat. dv, I do not imply disagreement from the excellent 

exposition of the Laws of Ablaut, so ably drawn up by Bartholomae with 

the aid of the fresh evidence which he has adduced from Armenian (v. Bar- 

tholomae in Bezz. Beitr., vol. XVII, pp. 91 sqq.). That d appears beside d in 

the strong grade (Hochstufen) of the d- (= Bartholomae’s a*-) series is, I think, 

beyond all doubt, e. g. Gk. : Gk. dy-w Lat. &g-o, Lat. deris : Gk. axpoc, 

Gk. : Gk. Kdotwp, Gk. goirtdw: Osc. baiteis Lat. daetere (the latter of 
which is probably borrowed from Oscan, cf. Brugmann, Gr. I, §432, Rem. 1). 

But it should be observed that the change which I am discussing does not in 

the least affect our views on this Ablaut-scale of Bartholomae; for the change 

of Prim. Lat. dv- (preserving Idg. 4) to Lat. dv- is, so to speak, quite a ‘ private’ 
Latin change, and one, moreover, which, as we shall see later, did not begin 
to operate in Latin before the third century B. C. at the earliest, and, even if 
common to the other Italic dialects, at any rate could not have been so early as 
Prim. Ital. (v. supra, p. 444, note 2 ad fin.) Some scholars may perhaps con- 
sider that one or two of the instances which I cite here as examples of Latin 
av- from Prim, Lat. dv- (preserving Idg. 4) should more correctly be referred to 
Idg. du, shewing the strong grade d of the d- (= Bartholomae’s a*-) series. Thus, 
e. g., they may possibly consider that Lat. /dvére (3d conjugation) : Gk. *AoFew 
(whence Aoéw) = Gk. dy-w Lat. dg-o : Gk. = Gk. Kdotwp : Gk. xdopoe, etc., 
and thus shews Idg. d; but, on the other hand, if we compare Lat. /évére with 
Gk. *AoFe (whence Ade), imperf. of Gk. *AéFw (whence Aéw), we must regard the 
@ of livére as from Idg. 6, which seems to me the better explanation of the 
two (v. infra, p. 451). In most of the other instances cited the evidence is 
very strongly in favour of my view [e. g. the formation of /dved (infra, p. 451) 
and dved (infra, p. 451) certainly points to */dved *dved (preserving Idg. 4), 
rather than to faved dived (preserving Idg. d), as the early Lat. form ; cf. mone, 
morded, torres, ddces, ndced, and v. Brugmann, Gr. II (= Eng. ed., vol. IV), 
§§790, 794], in some the evidence for an earlier Lat. dv- (preserving Idg. 0) 
seems incontestable (e. g. cdvos from earlier *cdvos, v. supra in the text). 

* For the 4 of céhum cf. Bohilla (a form preserved in Non. c. 2, n. 410) beside 
Béovillae; v. Forcellini (London ed. 1828, and that of De-Vit, 1859-67). On 
Bovillae itself v. infra, pp. 458 sqq. 

°*Vix solidum complere cohum terroribu’ coeli,’ Q, Enni Carm. Rel., 
Annales 574 Mull. 
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or innermost part of the heavenly sphere’ (cf. Verg. Aen. IV 451 
‘coelt convexa’), whence (according to Diomedes, in Keil’s Gram- 
mat. Lat., vol. I, p. 365, 1. 17) Verrius Flaccus the Grammarian 
derived incéhd, spelling it thus instead of zmchdd] : Gk: xéo from 
*xoFos ‘cavities,’ from *xoFitos ‘empty.’ In support of this 
view see especially Schuchardt, Vocalism. des Vulgarlat., vol. I, 
p. 178; Thurneysen, ib., p. 155; King and Cookson, ib., ch. V, 
p. 86, ch. IX, p. 188; Schweizer-Sidler, ib., §11 (7), p. 12; Havet, 
ib., pp. 18, 21; Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, §19. 


paveo from earlier : Gk. rroéw from *rroFew. So explained 
also by King and Cookson, ib., ch. V, p. 86; Havet, ib., p. 18; 
Stolz, Lat. Gramm.’, §15, Rem., p. 264. 

The 2- : affords no difficulty, cf. Lat. : Gk. *rrwe-to, 
the earlier form of rricow (Brugmann, Gr., vol. IV, §744). Cf. 
also Gk. : mrdédus, wédepos : (On which see Giles, ib., 
§197, p. 154). With respect to the ~-:-r-, it is worthy of 
mention that Aéved and mroém are connected together also by de 
Saussure, ib., p. 108, and Osthoff in Hiibschmann, Das Idg. 
Vocalsystem, p. 190. 


cadveo from earlier *céved: Gk. from *xoFew, AaFo-xdéFav 
(preserved by Priscian; v. Brugmann, Gr. II, §60, p. 113, Eng. 
ed.), Ado-xéwr, Anuoxdwr, d-kovw. This view is supported 
also by Thurneysen, ib., p. 155; King and Cookson, ib., ch. V, p. 
86; Havet, ib., pp. 18, 21; Schweizer-Sidler, ib., §11 (7), p. 12; 
Stolz, Lat. Gr.’, §10, p. 258, and in the Hist. Gramm. d. Lat. 
Spr., §101 @), p. 114; Lindsay, ib., ch. 1V, §19; Giles, ib., §180, 
p. 141.” 


10n this word compare ‘Further Notes on the Origin of the Gerund and 
Gerundive,’ A. J. P. XVI, Part 2 (July, 1895), p. 218. 

2In Zvetaieff, Inscrr. Ital. Inf. Dial., No. 142, occur the words ant kaila 
Ioveis, which, as the context shews, can only mean ‘before the shrine of 
Jupiter.’ But kaila, as Buck, Voc. d. Osk. Spr., p. 147, truly remarks, is a 
‘ganz dunkles wort.’ Consequently von Planta, ib., §45, p. 115, proposes to 
read kaula inftead, adding (with a query) that this latter form may possibly 
be from earlier *Zave/a- and belong to the root 4ou- in Lat. céveo. But it does 
not seem that much is to be gained by the proposed new reading. We must, 
I think, retain the inscriptional reading kaila, and explain it as best we may. 
If the account of epenthesis in Italic given by von Planta, ib., §86, pp. 169 
sqq., under the heading ‘ Lautgruppe wi,’ is correct, so that, e. g., Lat. (g)maevos 
(preserved also as proper name in the abl. Guaivod) Osc. Cnaives come from 
earlier *gnd-ujo-s, Lat. scaevos (together with Gk. oxadc) from *skayjo-s, 
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cavilla, from earlier Lat. *cévilla, may be explained in either. 
of two ways: 

(1) cdévilla ‘une plaisanterie’ from earlier *cdvilla : Gk. xéBados 
‘un mauvais plaisant,’ both from Idg. *kdg*- (so Havet, ib., p. 
21), or 

(2) it may be connected with the same stem as that seen in Lat. 
caved, from earlier Lat. *céved (: Gk. xoéw, v. supra), in the sense 
of ‘to know,’ so that its original meaning would be ‘a bit of 
knowledge or wisdom,’ and then ‘a bit of cleverness, sharpness.’ 
(Cf. Nettleship, Contributions to Latin Lexicography, 1889, pp. 
408, 409.) 

In either case the earlier Latin form would be *cévil/a (pre- 
serving Idg. 0). 

févissae from earlier Lat. */évissae, beside the kindred fovea, 
which itself comes from earlier Lat. */évea, so that we have 
here the two ablaut grades 6:2. This view is supported also 
by Havet, ib., p. 19; King and Cookson, ib., ch. IX, p. 189; 
Stolz, Lat. Gr.’, p. 258, §10, and in Hist. Gramm. d. Lat. Spr., 
vol. I, part I, p. 114, §101 @). We shall perhaps get at the 

origin of the word /dvissae by recalling the following remark of 
Festus concerning it (Paul. ex Fest. s. h. v., p. 88, 4 Miill.): 
‘locum sic appellabant, in quo erat aqua inclusa circa templa. 
Sunt autem qui putant, favissas esse in Capitolio cellis cisternisque 
similes, ubi reponi erant solita ea, quae in templo vetustate erant 
facta inutilia’ (cf. also Varro apud Gell. 2, 10 and Non. cap. 2, n. 
341). It is manifest that Festus, Varro and Nonius all regarded 
the word as originally connected in some way, with ‘water.’ 
favissae were probably some kind of water-tank, artificial ditch 
or moat. We are thus obviously enabled to refer /avissae (from 
earlier */Gvissae) and fdévea (from earlier */Zvea) to the Pr. Idg. 
V ghey- ‘pour’ (: Gk. yéw)! from which comes also Lat. fundo 


Osc, kaila may possible have arisen by epenthesis from *Zalja, which is 
very close to Gk. «tiAia (from *xadca) and xa/id¢ ‘a wooden dwelling, hut.’ It 
may well be pointed out that these two Greek words also developed a meaning 
exactly similar to that required by Osc. kaila in our inscription: add ‘a 
wooden shrine or niche containing the image of a god,’ Apol. Rhod. I 170; 
Anth, P, 6, 253; xadd¢ ‘a chapel,’ Dion. H. I 67,-II 57, III 70; Plut. Num. 
8, etc. 

1Per Persson, not so well it seems, refers /dv-issae fdvea (writing, however, 
a query after them) to ydhd--, in his ‘Zur Lehre v. d. Wurzelerweiterung und 
Wurzelvariation’ in Upsala Universitets Arsskrift (1891), pp. 140 sq. 
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‘I pour.’? The second explanation ascribed to others by Festus, 
but obviously not the explanation preferred by himself,seems merely 
to imply that these /avissae at a later date were no longer used for 
water, and hence were applied to other purposes, e. g. storage of 
various articles, etc. [whence ‘favissae, @ncavpoi’ (Gloss. Philox.) 
finds an easy explanation]. Wesee much the same transference 
of meaning in Lat. /acana, which originally meant ‘a place where 


1In these words we have /, instead of the normal Lat. 4, from Idg.Z4. seems 
to have been the usual representative of Idg. g4 [and perhaps also of Idg. gh, 
cf. fostis beside Lat. hostis from Pr. Idg. *,hos-ti-s, Brugmann, Gr. I, §§389, 422, 
430] in at least one Italic dialect; and considering “the constant intercourse”’ 
(which the Sabines had) “ with the Romans, whose very city they, the Sabines, 
had helped to found” (R. S. Conway in Idg. Forsch., vol. II, p. 160), and 
considering that the Sabines received the ‘ius suffragii’ (Vellei. I 14) as early 
as 267 B. C., and in view of the fact that the / in place of d in many Latin 
words, such as /evir, lacruma, lingua, Melica, Novensiles, lepesta, larix, laurus, 
etc., has also been with good reason referred to Sabine influence (by Conway, 
1. c., pp. 157 sqq.; cf. also Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, §111, esp. pp. 286 ad fin., 287 
ad init.), it seems more than possible that the f which appears beside or 
instead of Lat. 4 from Idg. 4 in many words—e. g. fo/us beside Lat. holus 
helus : Av. zairi-§ ‘yellowish,’ Lith. ‘I grow green,’ O.Bulg. n. 
‘ greens, vegetables,’ etc.; fariolu-s beside Lat. hariolu-s haru-spex : Gk. xyopdh‘a 
string of gut,’ Lith. Zarnd ‘gut,’ etc.; fel: Gk. xéAo¢ from yZhel- (V. Henry, Prec. 
d. Gramm. Comp. du Grec et du Latin, §113, p.129; Fick, Vergl. Wérterb. I*, pp. 
55,436); fdvissa jovea fundo from ghey-(v. supra inthe text); fdvosfrom /gheu- 
(v. infra in the text); Faunus from 4/ghey- (v. infra in the text, §8); fdséna 
beside Lat. Adréna from earlier Lat. *Adséna from Idg. Zh (Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, 
§127); fedus beside Lat. haedus : Goth. gdits and perhaps Lith. Zaid ‘to play’ 
(Fick, Vergl. Wérterb. I*, p. 433); [cf. also fircus (and Fircellius, a citizen of 
Reate, mentioned by Varro, R. R., bk. III, chh. 2 and 6) beside Lat. Aireus 
(? g& or gh) : Osc. * hirpus’ (Hirpini), v. von Planta, ib., §217, p. 443, note 1]; 
the last three of which, viz. fasena fedus fircus, have been definitely ascribed 
to Sabine by the grammarians (Varro, L. L. V 19; cf. also Vel. Long. in Keil’s 
Grammatici Latini, vol. VII, p. 69, 1. 8)—is really due to Sabine influence (cf. 
Brugmann, Gr. I, $§389, 430; V. Henry, ib., §58, p. 66; von Planta, ib., $217, 
pp- 442 sqq.; Lindsay, ib., ch. II, $57, ch. IV, §§121, 127; Giles, ib., §138, note 
I, p. 112). At the same time it is probable that this f only belonged to the 
Sabine dialect west of the mountain-range which divides the eastern part of 
the Sabine territory from the western. This seems established by Airetum 
(: Osc. heriiad, Umbr. heris ‘vis,’ Aeriest (fut.) ‘volet,’ Gk. yaipo, etc., from 
#Zher-) on a Sabine inscription found near Amiternum on the east side of the 
mountain-range. If Umbr. felsva is rightly connected by Biicheler, Umbr., 
p. 32, with Lat. Aolus, we perhaps see herein an instance of West-Sabine 
influence on the neighbouring Umbrian dialect, which in all other certain 
instances shews 4 as the representative of Idg. 24 (v. von Planta, ib., $217, 
P- 443). 
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water collects’ (cf. Paul. ex Fest., p. 117 Miill.: ‘Lacuna aquae 
collectio: a lacu derivatur’), e. g. Lucr. 6, 552, but later became 
used for any ‘cavity’ or ‘hollow,’ e. g. Varro, R. R. 2, 7, 3 Cum 
supercilia cana, et sub ea lacunae, dicunt, eum equum habere 
annos sedecim, and 1, 29, 3 Qua aratrum vomere lacunam facit, 
sulcus vocatur, and Lucr. 5, 1261; the same transference of 
meaning is to be found even in /acus itself, although, with one 
exception (Lucil. ap. Serv. Verg. A. 1, 726, where dacus = ‘panel 
in ceiling’), only in later Latin, e. g. Colum. 1, 6, 14 lacubus 
distinguuntur granaria, ut separatim quaeque legumina ponantur. 


Jévos ‘honeycomb’ from earlier Lat. */dvos : Gk. xon from *yoFn 
‘a pouring,’ xdos from *xoFos ‘a liquid measure,’ -xéos from *-yoFos 
(e. g. in olvo-ydos) ‘pouring’ from W Zhey- ‘to pour.’ So also 
Havet, ib., p. 20. 

livd ‘wash’ from earlier Lat. */jvd: Gk. Ade (from *AoFe), 
imperfect of (from *\oFw), Aovw, Aoéw from This view 
is supported also by Thurneysen, ib., p. 156; King and Cookson, 
ib., ch. V, p. 86; Havet, ib., p. 18; Schweizer-Sidler, ib., §11 (7), 
p. 12; Stolz, Lat. Gr.’, §10, p. 258, and in Hist. Gramm. d. Lat. 
Spr., §101 d), p. 114; Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, §19; Giles, ib., §180, 
p. 141.' 

Javed from earlier Lat. */oved, which is 

either (a) from earlier */Gvez6 ‘cause to be,’ the causative of 
bhey-; cf. the phrase dz faveant ut... (so Thurneysen, ib., p. 
154; Giles, ib., §180, p. 141; cf. also King and Cookson, ib., ch. 
IX, p. 188); 

or (6) = ‘donner de la rapidité,’ being based on an adjective 
*fov0s = Gk. bods from *6oFos (so Havet, ib., p. 18; cf. also King 
and Cookson, ib., ch. V, p. 86), or perhaps direct from earlier 
*f$vejo (causative), which, together with Lat. */ovos, Gk. Oods 
(from *6éFa), would come from Idg. W dhey- ‘run’ (: Skr. dhdévaté 
‘runs,’ cf. Fick, Vergl. Worterb. I‘, p. 465, s. v. dhévo-). 

The view here taken, that */oved was the earlier form of Lat. 
faved, is supported (but without discussion) also by Schweizer- 
Sidler, ib., §11 (7), p. 12. 


aveo from earlier Lat. *oved, from Idg. *d4-é70, being a causative 
of the same type as Lat. monéd, Gk. gopéw. This is the view 


1In unaccented syllables this -dv- became -#-, e.g. abliid from (: 
from from éhiacrus from *élévacrus (: livacrum from *lévacrum ; 
cf. Gk. Aoerpév) from *2/ovdcrus; v. Stolz, Lat. Gr.?, §14 B, 4, p. 262, and 
Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, §41. 
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taken also by Darbishire in the Classical Review, vol. IV, p. 273 4 
(June, 18yo). With dvéd from earlier *ovéd we may compare 
from earlier just discussed. 


Favonius from earlier *Févdnius ‘the warming wind, the west 
wind’ from Idg. *dhdgh*- from Idg.  dhegh- ‘to burn’ (whence 
also Lat. foved from Prim. Lat. */éved') and 


Jévilla ‘hot cinders, glowing ashes’ from earlier */dvi/la, a 
diminutive of an ancient */ova or *févos from Idg. *dhogh*o-s : 
Skr. ni-daghd-s ‘heat, summer,’ Goth. dags, O.H.G. tag, O.Icel. 
dagr ‘day,’ Lith. daga-s daga@ ‘harvest’ (properly ‘hot time’), 
from Idg. Gf. *dhdgho-s, from Idg. y¥ dhegh- ‘burn.’? 

In support of this derivation of Favénius and favilla see 
especially Thurneysen, ib., p. 159, and Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, §§19, 
144 (on favilla); Havet, ib., p. 19, and King and Cookson, ib., 
ch. IX, p. 189 (on Favonius and favilla). 


Févi from earlier Févt, cf. Paul. Festi 62 Th. d. P.: ‘Fovi, qui 
nunc Favi appellantur’ (‘Foviz ... Fadii,’ Miiller). 


avilla ‘lamb,’ dimin. of Latin *dvzs ‘sheep,’ from Prim. Latin *dvzs 
‘sheep’ (Lat. dvzs ‘sheep’ itself being due to dialectal influence, 
v. infra, p. 461 sqq.) from Idg. *d¢z-s [: Gk. dis from *éFis ‘sheep,’ 
and Goth. avi- ‘sheep’ seen in Goth. avisty ‘sheep-fold’ (from 
earlier Goth. *avz-vistr, v. Brugmann, Gr. I, §643)]. In support 


1The Latin verb /dved (from Idg. 4/dhesh- ‘to burn’) has been derived by 
Brugmann, Gr. II (Eng. ed., vol. IV), §794 (and cf. $790), from Idg. *dhogh-€26 
(or rather *dhoght-cid) : Skr. dahaya-ti ‘lets burn,’ but if this derivation were 
correct, we should have expected Lat. fdved to become */fdved, hence Lat. 
foved is preferably to be derived (with Thurneysen, ib., p..159; Schweizer- 
Sidler, ib., §13, 6), p. 15; King and Cookson, ib., ch. IX, p. 189, and Havet, 
ib., p. 19) from earlier Lat. */éved, shewing the vocalism of ¢éné6 [beside 
which there was also an Idg. */0n-46, from which comes Skr. samaya-ti, cf. 
Brugmann, Gr. II (= IV), $794, p. 1150, Germ. ed.], 22620, séde0, pendéo, médéor, 
véréor, végéd (v. esp. Havet, 1. c.). In the same way Lat. mdved is to be derived 
from earlier Lat. *méved : Gk. a-ueb-cacbac (Schweizer-Sidler, ib., §13, 6), p. 15; 
Havet, ib., p. 17; King and Cookson, ib., ch. IX, p. 186, and Stolz, Lat. Gr.*, 
§15, p. 264) from Idg. yméx- (cf. Fick, Vergl. Wérterb. I*, pp. 103, 286, 511). 
Lastly, Lat. véved, whether derived ultimately from 4/sez- (v. Brugmann, Gr. I, 
§428 c), and Gr. Gr.?, §35, p. 56) or from a 4/ué9h- (v. Osthoff in Morph. Unters., 
vol. V, p. 82, note 1), must come from earlier Lat. *véved, preserving the 
égrade of the original root. 

* For these words cf. Brugmann, Gr. I, §376; Fick, Vergl. Wérterb. I‘, p. 74. 
With */dva (in the text above) beside */¢v- Havet, ib., p. 19, compares Lat. 
toga beside Lat. root (= Pr. Idg. 
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of this view see especially G. Lowe, ib., p. 348; de Saussure, ib., 
p. 104, and Havet, ib., p. 18. On the other hand, Brugmann, in 
his Grundriss, I, §432 c), and Gr. Gr.’, §35, p. 55; Schweizer- 
Sidler, ib., §11, 1); Stolz, Lat. Gr.’, §47, p. 290, and Giles, ib., 
§180, p. 141 and p. 164, identify the root of dvz//a with that seen 
in Lat. agnus, Gk. duvds, viz. Idg. ag*-. Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, §19, 
holds the balance even between the two derivations (see also 
King and Cookson, ib., chh. V, pp. 85, 86, VI, p. 141, IX, p. 
187) ;—and also 

dvéna ‘sheep-grass’ from Latin *dvzs, from earlier Lat. *dvis 
‘sheep’ from Pr. Idg. *dyz-s ‘sheep.’ This view is supported 
also by King and Cookson, ib., ch. V, p. 88 [at the same time 
(ch. VI, p. 141) these scholars think it ‘conceivable’ that the root 
of dvéna is the same as that of aguus; v. supra on dvzl/a]. 

The view here taken concerning the origin of Lat. dvi//a and 
dvéna is further supported by our next example: 


aububulcus (Lowe, ib., p. 348) or aubulcus (according to the 
correction of E. Bahrens in the Jenaer Literaturzeitung, 1877, p. 
156) ‘ovium pastor,’ from earlier Latin *dvz-(du)dulcus from 
Prim. Lat. *dvz- from Idg. *dyz- ‘sheep’ (see especially Lowe, 
l, c., and de Saussure, ib., p. 104). 


avis ‘bird’ is at first sight difficult; it most probably comes 
from earlier Latin *dvzs ‘bird’ from Idg. *dy-z-s ‘ bird’ : Gk. *éFi-s 
seen in olwvdés from *6F,-wv-os, otovat from [= originally ‘I 
augur,’ cf. Lat. autumo either from Pr. Lat. *ou-tumo from Idg. 
tautosyllabic *éy- (Havet, ib., p. 18), or from *dvd-tumo from 
*jvitumo (Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, §19)], ¢év ‘egg.’ In support of 
this view see esp. Havet, ib., p. 18; Thurneysen, ib., p. 159; 
King and Cookson, ib., ch. V, p. 85; Darbishire in the Trans- 
actions of the Cambr. Philolog. Soc., vol. III, Part 4, p. 189; 
von Planta, ib., §45, p. 115; Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, §19). But 
at the same time King and Cookson (ib., ch. IX, p. 187) have 
suggested that Lat. duis ‘bird’ may contain the same root as 
Greek derés ‘an eagle,’ which comes from earlier *aiFerds (: alBerds 
Hesych.), from still earlier *éFeros, from Idg. *auz- ‘bird’ [cf. also 
J. Schmidt’s (to my mind) incorrect views on Gk. oiwvds, discussed 
in the note at the foot of this page].' Skr. v-z-} (the loss of 


1Johannes Schmidt (‘ Assimilationen benachbarter einander nicht bertihr- 
ender vocale im griechischen’ in Kuhn’s Zeitschr. XXXII (1891), pp. 374-6) 
holds that the Greek root from which oiwvdg is to be derived was *aFi- [the 
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whose root-syllable is a trace of the ablaut of the original declen- 
sion, v. Brugmann, Gr. II, §93, p. 279, Eng. ed.) gives us no aid 
in settling the point at issue. The evidence of the non-Latin 
dialects of Italy might seem at first sight to favour this identifi- 
cation of Lat. dvz- with Gk. *af.-:—Umbrian preserves to us 
aves avis aveis ‘avibus’ avefavif avif aveif avvei ‘aves (acc.),’ 
and also derivatives shewing av- av-, e. g. aviekla aviecla 
‘augurali,’ aviekate ‘auspicatae,’ etc., and in Marrucinian we 
find aviatas fem. nom. plur. ‘aviatae auspicatae’ (v. Zvetaieff, 
Inscrr. Ital. Inf. Dial., No. 8). We thus have certainly an 


same which is seen in Gk. deté¢ and aiSeréc, v. supra, and also, according to 
Schmidt (but wrongly, I think, v. the text above), in Lat. dvis ‘ bird’], and that 
the o- of oiwvd¢ is merely the result of assimilation to the succeeding -w-. But 
I do not think that he has at all succeeded in proving his explanation; to say 
nothing of Aeol. diwvév cited by Trypho a0, Aeé., §15; v. Ahrens, De Dial. 
Aeol., §18, p. 106, note 4), which Schmidt believes not to be genuine (although 
recognised by Fick, Vergl. Wérterb. I*, p. 358), Gk. di dtouac are against 
his theory. V. Hintner, in his excellent discussion of ‘étw ofoyac’ in Kuhn’s 
Zeitschr. XX VII (1883), pp. 607-9, has conclusively proved the connexion of 
these two forms with Gk. oiwvd¢ (cf. also Prellwitz, Etym. Wérterb. der Griech. 
Spr., 1892, s. v. oiwvdc), and has, rightly I think, set up *dFi-¢ ‘bird’ as the 
Prim. Gk. form on which dtw oloua: oiwvde (cf. autumo above and auguror) were 
based. Schmidt, ib., p. 374, seems to object to this explanation of dt, and 
yet on p. 375 he admits that btw points to a Prim. Gk. *0Fic, and finally on 
the same page, ad fin., actually derives it from *dFto.w (beside Homeric 
avdiorov dvwiori); cf. also Hoffmann, Die Griech. Dial., vol. 
II, p. 453: ‘‘dtouac beruht wahrscheinlich auf *dFioua:.” Now, the initial 
o of Gk. dtw dim dtoua: and (if we may include it) diwvd¢ could not, on 
Schmidt’s own shewing, be explained as the result of assimilation of a to 
a following o-sound [for he shews on p. 374 that *aF:wvo¢ with vocalic ¢ 
could not have been assimilated to *dFiwvoc, “da das zwischen a und w 
liegende vocalische « der umfarbung nach o hin unfahig war, also der riick- 
wirkenden kraft des w eine endgiltige schranke setzte,” and the same 
applies to dtw diw dtouas (diwvéc)], and hence they most distinctly point to a 
Prim. Greek *6Fi-¢; nor must we, with Schmidt, leave them “aus dem spiele” 
when we are considering oiwvé¢, Furthermore, Schmidt has taken no account 
of the connected Gk. «dv, Lat. dvom, Vulg. Lat. *évom ‘egg,’ which also seem 
to me to point certainly to Idg. *oyi-s ‘bird’ (v. the text supra, and v. infra, 
pp- 463 sqq.). Thus the conclusion arrived at in the text seems correct, 
viz. that there were two Idg. words for ‘ bird’: (1) *dyi-s, (2) *dui-s; and from 
the former of these two Gk, oiwvdc (from earlier *dFywvoc) comes without the 
least difficulty, so that there is not the least need to assume with Schmidt that 
has arisen from earlier *aFywvo¢g (from Idg. through assimi- 
lation of a to the following o, [It may be mentioned that Fick also (Vergl. 
Wirterb. I*, p. 358) separates oiwvde entirely from *aF:-¢, writing “ oiwvd¢ gehdrt 
zu olog (?) oder zu (diwvdc).”] 
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Umbro-Marrucinian *avz-, which (if our Law is confined to Latin, 
a question which has been discussed above, p. 444, note 2) can 
only come from Idg. *ayd- (: Gk. *aFi-), The evidence of 
the Italic dialects might therefore seem at first sight to favour 
the view that Latin dvzs ‘bird’ is also from Idg. *dyz-. It 
is equally possible, however, that just as on Greek soil we 
find *3Fi- (from Idg. and *aFfi- (from Idg. *dyz-) side by 
side (v. supra), so too on Italic soil we find Idg. *dyz- (whence 
Prim. Lat. *évz-s, whence later dvzs) and Idg. *,iui- (whence 
Umbro-Marruc. avi-) side by side, so that the general result 
of this inquiry, up to this point in the argument, seems to be 
the establishment of two separate Idg. words for ‘bird’: (1) 
*jui-s, whence Gk. *éFi-, (2) *duz-s, whence Gk. *dFi- and Prim. 
Umbro-Marruc. *avz-, while Latin avis, considered by itself alone, 
might come equally well from either (1) or (2).’ But in settling 
the derivation of Lat. dvzs ‘bird,’ it seems that we must also take 
into consideration, as intimately connected herewith, the Latin 
word for ‘egg.’ We must therefore anticipate for the moment 


1If we were to have to deal only with Prim. Gk. *0Fi-¢ and *aFi-¢ beside 
Skr. 2-3, we might feel tempted to regard the o- : a- of the Greek forms as 
prothetic [cf. Hom. é(F)épon, Cret. depoa ‘dew’ beside époy épon, Skr. varid-s 
‘rain’; duixvAn ‘fog,’ outyéw ‘I make water,’ inf. aor. auifac (Hesych.) : Lith. 
migla ‘fog,’ Lat. mingé], but such an explanation could hardly hold for the 
Italic forms (pace Fick, Vergl. Wérterb. I*, p. 358, who apparently would 
explain the a- of Lat. dvis in this way). The more-probable solution is that 
Idg. *dy-i-s and Idg. *du-i-s shew the two strong grades of ablaut (cf. Gk. 
by-uo¢ : Lat. ag-men, dig-o, Gk. ay-w) from an Idg. 4/dy- ‘to breathe’ or ‘ blow,’ 
which, when extended, appears as (1) *g-é-, seen in Skr. v4-ti, Gk. G7-01, Lat. 
ventu-s and Goth. vind-s (from *yé-nt-o-) ‘ wind,’ and (2) *g-d-, seen in Gk, dw-ro-¢ 
‘flock of wool, down, something which is blown about or blows about’ [cf. 
Brugmann, Gr. II (= Eng. ed. IV), §587]. In order to reach the primal 
meaning of Idg. *du-i-s : *dy-t-s, we may note especially the above-cited 
dw-To-¢, also perhaps the Homeric (Il. XXI 386 dixa Gvud¢ aro ‘their mind 
waved to and fro’ (i. e. was in doubt or fear), and compare the epithet qveudecc 
as applied to Aaywéc, meaning literally ‘the windy hare,’ i. e. ‘rapid or rushing 
as the wind,’ ‘the wind-swift hare’ (in Nic. Th. 453), and also the epithet 
brqveuoc applied to Thymos, with the meaning ‘swift as the wind’ (in Anth. 
Plan. 54); so that the Idg. ‘bird’ meant ‘a creature which was like the wind, 
as it were a wind blowing about,’ or ‘wind-swift.? With these two forms from 
the same root, shewing an identical suffix, but shewing two different grades of 
ablaut in the root of the word, we may compare Gk, éy-/-¢ ‘adder, viper’ : Gk. 
59-i-¢ ‘snake, dragon’ (Brugmann, Gr. II, §93, p. 279, Eng. ed.) ; compare also 
the well-known difference of the root-vowels in Skr. ag-#/-3 m., Lat. ig-ni-s m., 
Lith. ug-ni-s f., O.C.SL. og-ni m. ‘ fire’ (Brugmann, Gr. IT, §95). 


H 
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our discussion of the latter. It will be seen that there existed 
two forms: Lat. dvom and Vulgar Latin *dvom. Concerning 
these two forms two views are possible: (1) dvom is the genuine 
Latin word for ‘egg,’ in which case *évom is a Vulg. Lat. devel- 
opement from dvom; (2) *dvom is the genuine Latin word for 
‘egg,’ preserved for long among the lower classes, but ousted 
among the upper classes by the form évom, which is due to 
Greek influence, and probably came in during the latter half of 
the third century B.C. Whichever view we may take concerning 
Lat. dvom and Vulgar Latin *dvom, it would appear that the 
genuine Latin word for ‘egg’ was based on Prim. Lat. *dv-z-s 
(from Idg. d4-2-s), thus pointing conclusively to Prim. Lat. *dv-z-s 
[: Gk. *6F--, from Idg. *dy-z-s], and not to Prim. Lat. *dv-z-s 
[: Gk. *aF--, from Idg. *dy-2-s], as the Prim. Lat. form of Lat. 
avis ‘bird.’? 


We have now given the examples illustrating this Latin phonetic 
Law, that Pr. Lat. dv- (preserving Idg. 4) became Lat. dv-. The 
exceptions, or apparent exceptions, will be discussed later (pp. 
458 sqq.). For the present we must confine ourselves to the 
question, Can we approximately date the operation of this Latin 
phonetic Law? The question is one to which a fairly accurate 
and definite answer can be given. An extreme date can be fixed, 
before which the change of Prim. Lat. dv- (preserving Idg. 3) to 
cannot have commenced: Lat. madus ‘naked’ from *noudo-s 
from *novedo-s from *no(g)uedo-s (: Goth. nagaps ‘naked,’ etc.) 
from Idg. *zo9*-, proves that the change of Prim. Lat. dv- (pre- 
serving Idg. 5) to dv- was later than the syncope of ¢ in the post- 
tonic syllable (v. Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, §19) ; whatever be the exact 
date of this, it must at any rate have taken place fairly early, for 


1I omit from this list of examples, shewing Lat. dv-'(preserving Idg. d) 
changed to dv-, the Lat. grdvis. According to Havet, ib., p. 18, and King and 
Cookson, ib., ch. IX, pp. 187, 188 (cf. also Schweizer-Sidler, ib., §11 (7), p. 12), 
Lat. grdvis is from earlier Latin *grdvis, from Idg. *y4rs according to Havet, 
from Idg. *sr#s according to King and Cookson. Havet (lI. c.) admits that 
this would be an example of a non-original J changed to & before v: “Le 
méme changement d’dv en dv se manifeste dans un mot ot I’o est trés ancien 
sans étre pourtant de la premiére heure, l’adjectif gravis.” But this derivation 
of grdévis does not commend itself so well as that given by Osthoff (in Morph. 
Unters., vol. V, p. iii), who holds that Idg. x and / are represented on Latin soil 
not only by or (ur), ui (o/), but also by 7d, /4, so that the -rd- of Lat. grdvis is 
the direct representative of Idg. -g-. 


i 

| 

| 
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Plautus (254-184 B.C.) uses the adj. zzdus (e. g. Asin. 1. 1. 79 
and Am. I. I. 147), and in Ennius (who was born 239 B. C., came 
to Rome 204 B. C., died 169 B. C.) we find both the adj. nadus 
(Enn. Ann. 517 Miill.) and the verb xzdé (Enn. Fab. 422 Miill.). 
Valuable evidence is also afforded us by Vulgar and Rustic Latin ; 
the Spanish and Portuguese words (Span. cueva, Port. cova) shew 
that covo-, not cdvo-, was still the Vulgar Latin stem of our first 
example (supra, p. 447) at the time when Spain was made a 
province, 201 B. C. (Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, §19); add to this the 
fact that Ennius, by whom the country-term covum coum or 
cohum was used, did not come to Rome till 204 B. C. From the 
foregoing evidence it appears conclusively proved that Pr. Lat. 
ov- (preserving Idg. 3) had not suffered the change to dv- by 204 
B. C. in Rustic Latin, and by 201 B.C. in Vulgar Latin. We 
shall, however, be almost certainly right in assuming that the 
change must have been gradually taking place among the upper 
classes long before that date, commencing perhaps as early as the 
first part of the third century B. C., so that here, as is so often 
the case, we find the older pronunciation, abandoned by the 
upper classes, preserved for long among the lower classes.’ 

To de Saussure belongs the credit of being the first to observe 
at all systematically? the Latin phonetic change which we have 
been discussing; his words (ib., p. 104) were: “l’o latin devant v 
a une tendence marquée vers 1’a, spéciale 4 cette langue.” Later 
scholars expressed their views as follows: Thurneysen (ib., p. 
154), “fast iiberall, wo altes ov erweisbar ist, erscheint lat. av” ; 
Havet (ib., p. 18), “Toutes les fois que dv est primitive, sa repré- 
sentation latine est av,” and (ib., p. 18) “ dv (sc. latin) représente 
o% ancien aussi bien que ay%”; King and Cookson (ib., ch. 
IX, p. 187), “Indo-European oy... regularly becomes in Latin 


1 Above in the text I have only given the evidence available for determining 
the date at which Pr. Lat. dv- (preserving Idg. 6) became dv-. If this change 
was, as seems to me beyond all doubt, intimately connected with the change 
of the Prim, Lat. diphthong ow (from Idg. tautosyllabic dy) to aw (discussed 
below, §8), the evidence for the date of the latter may be taken into account 
when we are considering the date of the former: it will be found that the 
evidence available for the date of the latter change is sufficient to bear out 
and fully confirm our conclusions, given above in the text, concerning the date 
of the former (v. infra, §8 ad fin. and §0). 

Systematically,’ for Léwe in his Prodr. Corp. Gloss. Lat. (1876), p. 348 
{see above on Gvilla and aububulcus, pp. 452, 453), had merely thrown out a 
passing hint on the subject. 
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av.” We may now state the Law for this change definitely as 
follows : 

Lat. dv- (preserving Idg. 4), whether from Idg. d%- or from 
Idg. dgh*- or from Idg. d9*-, became Lat. dv-, at a date later than 
the syncope of ¢ in the post-tonic syllable, and probably not 
before the beginning of the third century B.C. at the earliest 
among the upper classes, and not till the beginning of the second 
century B. C. among the lower classes. 


§4. Apparent exceptions to this Law. 


Before proceeding further, it is necessary to explain the three 
or four apparent exceptions to this Law that Pr. Lat. dv- (pre- 
serving Idg. 5) became dv-. 

doves ‘oxen’ is, according to Havet, ib., p. 17, ‘un mot em- 
prunté au grec” [the explanation which he gives also (ib., p. 18) 
of Lat. aurus]. That dds, (gen.) ddvis, is a loan-word' is proved 
beyond question by the initial letter 6-, which cannot be the direct 
Latin representative of Idg. g* (which would have yielded *zés, 
not 40s, cf. Lat. venid: Gk. Baivw, Osc.-Umbr. den-, from the 
labialised  gem-, v. von Planta, ib., §169, p. 335), but it seems 
perhaps less likely to have been borrowed from Greek than (as 
Brugmann, Gr. I, §432, Rem. 1, and II, §160, suggested ; cf. also 
King and Cookson, ib., chh. V, p. 88, IX, p. 187; Stolz, Lat. 
Gr.’, §47, p. 290, Rem. 1 and note 3; Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, §141) 
from some Italic dialect. Havet seems to think that the -dv- of 
doves can only be explained by the view that Lat. doves was 
borrowed from Greek *SoFes (whence later Sdes). But if it had 
been borrowed from Greek, it must have been borrowed at an 
extremely early period, for Advillae, a name which obviously 
contains the same root as the Samnite city-name Bovianum 
(cf. Osc. BGvaianfid, Zvetaieff, Inscrr. Ital. Inf. Dial., p. 97), 
both of which have rightly been assigned to ‘*dov- Bois’ by 
Biicheler, Lexicon Ital., s. v. (cf. the explanations of the name 
‘Bovillae’ given by the Schol. ad Pers. Sat. VI 55, and by 
Non., c. 2, n. 410), is known to have been a very ancient town; 
indeed it would seem that, if borrowing from Greek took place 
at all in ds ddvis, it must be referred (unless we suppose it to 
have been borrowed from the Greek colonies in central Italy) 
to some period when Greeks and Italians were still individual 


1For Thurneysen’s attempted explanation of 4s, which to me seems very 
improbable, see below on dvts, p. 461. 
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members of one and the same community’; in any case the date 
of the supposed borrowing would seem to be necessarily (on 
account of Bdvil/ae) so remote that the word must have become 
regarded as sufficiently Latin to be subject to the above-given 
Law, viz. that Pr. Lat. dv- (preserving Idg. 3) became dv-.? That 
this is not the case, that doves has not become *déves,*> that 
Bovillae (although situated within the Latin territory) has not 
become *Bavillae, is, I think, conclusive against the theory of a 
Greek (at any rate of an early Greek) origin.* 

We have now to consider whether it can be explained as a loan- 
word from some Italic dialect [for, be it remembered, the change 
of dv- (preserving Idg. 3) to dv- is probably confined to Latin, and 
does not affect the other Italic dialects, v. supra, pp. 444 sqq.], and 
if so, from which particular dialect ; and in this inquiry we cannot 
too strongly insist® on the fact that Latin is a language in which 
an exceedingly large external element forms an integral part. 
From the very beginning of its history, Rome was made up ofa 
multitude of mon-Latin elements, besides its Latin population. 
Witness the legend that the Sabines helped to found Rome; 
witness the legend that Romulus made Rome an ‘asylum’ for all 
outsiders who cared to come; witness too the still more important 
legend, the Rape of the Sabine women, and the legend of the 
origin of the name ‘Quirites.’ These legends at least imply that 
the population of Rome comprised an immense non-Latin, espe- 
cially Sabine, element; and hence we cannot be surprised to find 
a reflexion of this in the language of Rome and Latium.° 

To turn, then, to the other (non-Latin) Italic dialects: the 
records are scarce, but we find due ‘bove,’ duo ‘bovum’ preserved 


'I do not hereby wish to imply that I believe in a Graeco-Italic unity, but 
there probably was some period when Greeks and Italians formed two indi- 
vidual and gradually diverging members of a West-European community. 

2Cf. the fate of Gk. éAai(F)@ when it had been borrowed by Latin (p. 444, 
note 2 (3), supra). 

5 d6ves might have kept its ¢ through the influence of the nom. singular with 
6, but this could hardly apply to Bdviliae. 

*It is of course just conceivable that, had 40s ddves (pl.) been borrowed from 
Greek, the ¢ of 48ves might have been maintained in Latin through the influ- 
ence of the Greek colonies in central Italy, but this seems hardly likely. - 

5Cf. Darbishire in the Classical Review, vol. V (1891), p. 218 4, and Giles, 
Short Manual of Comparative Philology, $63, p. 63. 

® Compare p. 450, note 1, supra, where / for genuine Lat. d, and / for genuine 
Lat. 4, in certain Latin words is ascribed to Sabine influence. 
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by Umbrian, Bfivaianfid (abl. sing.) ‘Boviano’ preserved by 
Samnitic Oscan.’ Thus it seems fairly reasonable to conclude 
that Latin doves and Bovillae, and therewith of course also dds, 
owe their existence in Latin, and their exemption from the 
change which befell Pr. Lat. dv- (preserving Idg. 3) in the third 
century B.C., to the influence of the other Italic dialects, and 
perhaps especially the Oscan of the Samnites (cf. Samn. B fivai- 
anfid? above), with whom Rome came into very close contact at 
an early date.* 

There is nothing unreasonable in the supposition that the word 
for ‘bull’ should have been borrowed by the warlike Romans 
from their more pastoral neighbours, among whom the Samnites, 
despite their capacity for war evinced later, must be included; 
there are, moreover, other means of shewing that the ‘bull’ was 
almost a household word in Italy, and hence the dialectal word 
for ‘bull’ might well have made its way into the language of 
Latium. I refer to the numerous instances of bulls on extant 
coins of all parts of Italy except Rome.‘ I quote the following 
from Sambon’s Recherches (1870): (@) bull, with a bearded 
man’s face, with or without other accessories: M/arrucini, Teate 


1This Umbr.-Samn. *4v- might, from a phonetic. point of view, come 
equally correctly from Idg. *,d%- (provided that our Law is confined to Latin, 
and is not to be extended to Italic) or Idg. *,¢¢- (v. Brugmann, Gr. II, §160, 
and von Planta, ib., $45, p. 116). The -dv- of Lat. (4)év- could of course come 
quite regularly from Idg. *(g)é-; so that, if we might set up Idg. *,¢u- as the 
original form of Umbr.-Samn. *dv- and Lat. (4)dv-, all our difficulty would at 
once vanish, for such an explanation would of course exclude Lat. (4)év- from 
the influence of our Law, which deals only with Pr. Lat. dv- preserving Idg. 3; 
but I feel bound to agree with Buck (Vocal. d. Osk. Spr., p. 165) in deriving 
Umbr.-Samn, *4v- from Idg. *,d¢- rather than from Idg. *,é¢-, hence neither 
can we derive the -dv- of Lat. (5)dv- from Idg. *()é%-. 

?Bovianum is only 14% miles from the (eastern) boundary of Latium. In 
this connexion it will be remembered also that Bovianum was the capital of 
the Samnites, and was twice captured by the Romans in the course of the 
Samnite wars (in 305 B. C. and again in 293 B. C.). 

3League between Rome and Samnium, 354 B. C.; the three Samnite wars, 
343 B. C.-290 B. C.; extension of the ‘ius suffragii’ to the Samnites, 268 
B. C. 

*A bull is very rarely, if ever, to be found on coins of Rome. The bronze 
coins given under ‘Campania’ by Sambon, Recherches (1870), XII 44, shewing 
half a bull with a bearded man’s face, and bearing the legend POMAIQN, are 
probably not genuine Roman coins, but coins struck in Campania at the time 
of the surrender of Capua to Rome, 343 B. C. (Sambon, ib., pp. 153, 170). 


| 
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Pl. VI 7; Samnium, Aesernia XIII 9, Alifa’ (= Allifae) XI 33, 
Fistelia’ XI 29, 30, Larinum’? XIII 10, Malies (= possibly Mal- 
oentum, v. Sambon, ib., p. 186) XIII 5; Campania, Cumae X 6, 
Hyria XI 26-28, Neapolis X 7-9, 13-16, Nola XI 23-25; Bruttiz, 
Rhegium XXII 2;—(4) bull, with its own natural face, with or 
without other accessories: Latium, Lanuvium IX 10 (v. Sambon, 
p. 123); Apulia, Arpi XV 16, Grumum XV 23; Lucania, Posi- 
donia XX 17, XXI 34, Sybaris XX 14, 16, Thurii XX 23, 27, 30, 
XXI 35, 41;—(c¢) bull’s head with or without other accessories: 
Picenum, Firmum VII 7; Vestint, VI 4; Apulia, Rubi XV 11, 
Caelia XV 10. To this list of coins we may add the fact that at 
the outbreak of the Social War (90-89 B. C.), when Picentines, 
Marsians, Pelignians, Marrucinians, Vestinians, Samnites, Apulians 
and Lucanians leagued together against Rome, choosing Corfi- 
nium as the capital of the new federation, and naming it ‘Italica,’ 
they struck (int. al.) coins (for a specimen of which v. Sambon, 
ib., Pl. XIII 17 and cf. p. 190, §11) bearing a representation of 
the ‘bull of Italy’ goring ‘the wolf of Rome.’ 


ovis ‘sheep’ is also a borrowed word—from Greek, according 
to Havet, ib., pp. 18, 30; from the Italic dialects, according to 
King and Cookson, ib., ch. V, p. 88.5 Thurneysen, discussing 
Lat. dvis vitilus bds in Kuhn’s Zeitschr. XXX, p. 487, suggests 
that they “von jenen stammen ererbt sind, die vor dem einriicken 
der latinischen, samnitischen, umbrischen volkerschaften im 
mittleren Italien ihre viehzucht betrieben, und die von jenen 
iiberwaltigt wurden.” This last-mentioned explanation seems to 
me (cf. also von Planta, ib., §45, p. 116) very unsatisfactory. Of 
the two former, that of King and Cookson seems far preferable ; 
Lat. dvis may quite easily be explained as borrowed from the 
neighbouring non-Latin dialects, in which we find the following 
forms preserved: Umbr. ovt uvef ‘oves,’ uvem uve ‘ovem,’ 
uvikum ‘apud ovem’ (v. Biicheler, Umbrica, s. v. ovz), Pelignian 
and Oscan Ov. ‘Ovius’ (v. Zvetaieff, Inscrr. Ital. Inf. Dial., 21, 26, 
248-52), Pelignian Oviedis ‘Oviedius’ (v. Zvetaieff, ib., 27); cf. 


1 Alifa and Fistelia are included in Campania by Sambon, but Dressel, in 
Curtius, Hist. u. Philol. Aufs, (1884), pp. 247 sqq., has conclusively proved that 
they were in Samnium. 

? Larinum, more strictly perhaps to be placed among the Frentani. 

%So also Darbishire (with some uncertainty) in the Transactions of the 
Cambr. Philolog. Soc., vol. III, Part 4 (1892), p. 189. See also Giles, Short 
Manual of Comparative Philology, §63, p. 63. 
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Biicheler, Lex. Ital., s. v. ‘*ov7 ois.’ It has been shewn above that 
the name for ‘bull’ in its various cases (Lat. és ddvis, etc.) and 
its derivative (Bovillae) owed their existence in Latin, and their 
exemption from the general change which befell Pr. Lat. dv- 
(preserving Idg. 2), to the influence of the other Italic dialects, 
hence it. is not unreasonable to suppose likewise, that although 
the genuine early Latin form of the word ‘sheep,’ viz. *dvzs from 
Idg. *ouis [: Gk. ds from *éFis ‘sheep’ and Goth. avi- ‘sheep’ (v. 
supra, p. 452)],? became *dvis (whence dvilla, dvéna and au(bu)- 
bulcus, on which v. supra, pp. 452, 453), the form dvis was never- 
theless re-introduced * into Latin from the neighbouring non-Latin ‘ 
(e. Umbr.-Osc.-Pelign.) dialects.° 


1Supposing that this explanation of the existence of the forms dds and dvis 
in Latin, as due to the influence of the other Italic dialects, is correct, we 
have at once an obvious and easy explanation of Lat. iwvencus. According to 
Hoffmann’s Law—viz. that in an accented closed syllable Lat. em em (whether 
from Idg. en em or from Idg. # m), if followed in Latin by a guttural, became 
in im (Hoffmann in Bezz. Beitr., vol. XVIII, 1892, pp. 156-9)—Lat. iwvencus 
(from Idg. *juym-kd-s) should have become Lat. *iuvincus; but it has retained 
its ¢e doubtless through the influence of the other Italic dialects, where we find 
Umbr. ivengar ‘iuvencae’ ivenga ‘iuvencas’ iveka ‘iuvencam’ and ‘iuvencas.’ 
It is noteworthy that all these three Latin words, 40s Ovis iuvencus, are animal- 
names. 

21 would hardly accept von Planta’s (ib., $45, p. 116) suggested Idg. *2ui- as 
the original form whence Lat.-Umbr.-Osc.-Pelign. dvi- are all to be derived, 
first, because Gk. *0Fi- ‘sheep’ (cf. Hoffmann, Die Griech. Dial., vol. I, 1891, 
p. 153) and Goth. avi- ‘sheep’ are against such a view, secondly because such 
a derivation takes no account of Lat. dvilla, dvéna and au(bu)bulcus ; it seems 
to me that there is more to be said for the explanation of Lat. dvi//a as a 
dimin. of Lat. *dvis (from earlier Lat. *dvis from Idg. *dyi-s) ‘sheep’ [cf. Lat. 
angui-s ‘snake’ (beside O.Ir. esc-ung ‘swamp-snake,’ i. e. ‘eel’) : Lat. anguilla 
‘eel,’ Brugmann, Gr. I, §433 a)], and of Lat. &véna au(bu)bulcus also as deriv- 
atives of the same Lat. *4vis (from earlier Lat. *vis from Idg. *dui-s) ‘sheep,’ 
than for the view that they represent Idg. *ag%- (v. supra, pp. 452, 453, on these 
forms). Nor doI put any faith in von Planta’s alternative suggestion (I. c.) 
that, supposing Idg. *di-s to be the original form, the preservation of the dy- 
may be due to those forms where z followed (cf. Skr. avya avydi, etc.). 

3A somewhat similar parallel in Germanic is the following: A.S. eg‘ egg’ 
became (regularly) Mid.Eng. ey ‘egg’ and is now obsolete, having been 
replaced by egg, which has been introduced from Icelandic. See Skeat, 
Principles of English Etymology, first series (second edition, 1892), chh. 
XVIII, $339, pp. 365, 366, XXIII, $434, pp. 470, 471 (where he corrects the 
views which he had expressed in his Dictionary). Cf. also Skeat, ib., ch. VI, 
§56, p. 76. 

‘If the suggestion made below (p. 464, note 1) should prove to be correct, 
viz. that our Law may possibly have never affected Rustic Latin at all, then 
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bvom ‘egg’ is extremely difficult. Its existence in Latin has 
been held by some to condemn, or at least to weaken the case 
for, the above-discussed Law (that Lat. dv-, preserving Idg. 3, 
became dv-), on the ground that Prim. Lat. *dvjom, which they 
suppose the upholders of our Law to regard as the earlier form 
of Lat. dvom, must, if our Law is correct, have become Latin 
*gviom, which in its turn (they say) must have yielded *dvom, 
not dvom. They are wrong in supposing that Pr. Lat. *ovjom, 
even according to our Law, could have become *dévom, but they 
are right in holding that *dviom is not the earlier form of dvom, 
for, in the first place, Prim. Lat. *dvgom (based on Prim. Lat. 
*ovis from Idg. *duzs) could not have become anything except 
(1) Lat. *ovium (cf. Brugmann, Gr. I, §135), whence later by the 
above-given Law *dvium, which could not possibly be the ante- 
cedent of the postulated *dvom, or (2) Lat. *ozvom (if the account 
of epenthesis in Italic given by von Planta, ib., §86, pp. 169 sqq., 
under the heading ‘Lautgruppe yi,’ is correct), whence we might 
have expected *zvom, cf. Lat. oimos whence oenos whence anos 
(Brugmann, Gr. I, §81, p. 74, Eng. ed.). In the next place, that 
Lat. dvom arose from Pr. Lat. *dviom (based on Pr. Lat. *dvis 
‘bird’) at a date before our Law began to operate, is to be 
denied, for Lat. dvom, as already shown, cannot at any time have 
been the direct outcome of Prim. Lat. *dvgom, any more than 
Greek oév can be the outcome of Prim. Greek *éF,ov [which must 
have yielded Gk. *oiFov (parallel to the postulated Lat. *ozvom 
from the postulated Prim. Lat. *dviom above), cf. olwvés from 
*6F otouat from Vv. supra, p. 453 and p. 453, note 1]. 
Hence Lat. dvom cannot by any possible means be referred back 
to an earlier Latin form *dviom, consequently this argument 
brought against our Law falls to the ground. 

Thurneysen, ib., p. 159, and von Planta, ib., §86, p. 170, derive 
dvom from *éjyom, which arose, according to these scholars, by 
epenthesis from *dy4jom [: Skr. dvyam, Gk. &(F)iov]; but I hesitate 
to accept this explanation of dvom, for it seems probable that just 


Pr. Lat. *dvis (from Idg. *u-i-s) would in Rustic Latin have throughout 
remained Svis. Rustic Lat. dvis might well have aided the re-introduction of 
the form dvis into Latin itself. 

5 The suggestion of King and Cookson, ib., ch. V, p. 88, note 1 (cf. also ch. 
IX, p. 187), that “ Svis instead of *dvis may possibly be due to an assimilation 
to ddvis,” does not seem very likely, but nevertheless this ‘formal’ resemblance 
may have aided the dialectal influence in preventing the re-introduced dvis 
from again becoming *ézis, 
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as Lat. dv- (preserving Idg. 3) became dv-, so also in the same 
way and at the same time (although no absolutely certain 
example of the change has yet been offered) Lat. dv- (preserving 
Idg. 4) became dv- (v. infra, §7), in which case we should, I think 
(pace Thurneysen, |. c.), have expected Lat. dvom, thus derived, 
to have become *dvom, 

It has been suggested that dvom : dvis = (e. g.) Skr. sdvitr-d-s ; 
Skr. sdvitér- (‘sprung from the bird’ : ‘bird’ = ‘sprung from the 
sun’: ‘sun’), in other words, that dvom is formed on dvis with 
vrddhi of the first syllable. This view has failed to meet with 
the approval of Brugmann (Gr. II, §60, Rem. 1, p. 113, Eng. ed.). 
Prellwitz (Etym. Worterb. d. Griech. Spr., 1892) explains Gk. 
diov odv as from a form *dyiom, the 6 of which he regards as 
vrddhied from *dui-s (seen in *éFywvos), and in the same way we 
might regard the 6 of Lat. dvom as vrddhied from Prim. Lat. 
*ovi-s (the earlier form of dvis), so that Gk. od», Lat. dvom : Gk. 
Lat. = Skr. sdvitr-d-s : Skr. sdvitér-. But against 
this view there is the objection, mentioned above, that dvom, if it 
were rightly thus derived, would probably have become *dvom.' 

At the same time, that Lat. dvom and Lat. dvis are connected 
together seems to be beyond all reasonable doubt; but the diffi- 
culty is to shew what the exact connexion is. 

So far we have dealt with dvom as a genuine Latin word, and 
as such scholars have endeavoured to explain it (wishing naturally 
to trace it back, if possible, to the same original form whence Skr. 
advyam, Gk. &(F)ov come); but there is reasonable ground for 
regarding such an assumption as incorrect. Italian wove, Spanish 
‘huevo, Old French uef ‘egg’ (as Lindsay, ib., ch. II, §25, has 
pointed out) prove the existencé of a Vulgar Latin *svom ‘egg’ 
beside Latin dvom ; it is of course just conceivable (as indeed Mr. 
Lindsay suggested to me in a recent letter) that dvom might have 
become *dum,? as cOvom became coum, and that the 4 was then 
shortened before the following vowel (whence *oum), the v being 


1This objection might perhaps be overcome by a suggestion which Mr. 
Lindsay recently offered me—namely, that “‘ dvom may be a country-term like 
dvis and cX(v)um,” and that the Law under discussion may possibly have never 
affected Rustic Latin at all. 

2In this connexion it may be well to quote Georges, Lexicon d. Lat. Wortf., 
col. 484, s. v. ovum: “Form oum von Prob. inst. (IV) 113, 18 getadelt.” That 
Probus was correcting an actually existing pronunciation of which he did not 
approve seems obvious from Lindsay, ib., ch. II, §53. 
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restored from the oblique cases (whence *jvom) ; in other words, 
that there was ‘grammatischer Wechsel’ of d(v)- (nom. acc.) and 
v- (gen. dat., etc.); but I think there is a better explanation at 
hand, viz. that Vulg. Lat. *dvom preserves to us the genuine 
Latin form of the word ‘egg’? (just as cdvos, the earlier form of 
cdvos, V. supra, p. 447, was long preserved in Vulg. Lat.), while 
dvom is to be explained as due to some external influence, a 
question which we now proceed to discuss. 

If we seek for aid in the Italic dialects, we find nothing to help 
us. The only two dialects which have preserved to us any form 
of the word for ‘bird,’ viz. Umbrian and Marrucinian, both shew 
avi- which probably comes from Idg. *dyz- (v. supra, p. 455); 
but at the same time it must not be forgotten that our records of 
the Italic dialects are very scarce; it is quite possible (as said 
above) that, just as on Greek soil we find *éFf.- ‘bird’ (from 
Idg. ‘*oyz-) and *aFi- ‘bird’ (from Idg. *duz-) side by side, so 
too some of the other Italic dialects [in addition to Latin, 
whose dvis comes from earlier Lat. *dvis (cf. Vulg. Lat. *ovom 
‘egg,’ v. supra, p. 456) from Idg. *dyz-s] might have preserved 
to us forms derived from Idg. *oyz- (and possibly even some 
form based thereon, meaning ‘egg’) beside the Idg. *dyz- of 
Umbro-Marruc. avi-. In this case we might have been able to 
prove that Lat. dvom (with 6 unchanged to @), like dds dovis 
Bovillae and ovis ‘sheep’ (v. supra), owed its existence in Latin 
to the influence of some neighbouring Italic dialect; but it is 
perhaps after all not necessary to look for evidence of the other 
Italic dialects, in order to explain the 4 of Lat. dvom: another 
explanation is at hand. 

Havet, ib., p. 18, has explained dvom as borrowed from Greek 
(a view which dates back at least as far as Forcellini, London 
edition, 1828): suppose *wiFoy pour *dFiov... Cet *alFor, 
une fois 1’, devenu muet, a fourni aux Latins dvum.” It seems to 
me that by uniting Havet’s theory with the evidence of Vulgar 
Latin given by Lindsay (v. supra, p. 464) we may possibly reach 
at last the true explanation of Latin dvom. 

Just as Spanish cueva shews that cdvo-, not cdvo-, was the 
Vulgar Latin stem of Latin covos cous cohus cdvos (v. supra, pp. 


1 With *3vom formed on *dv-i-s (whence later dvis), cf. Lat. crinalis, fusti- 
Grium, gritvé, menstriius, piscadrius piscor piscisus piscilentus, sentus, testor, tor- 
quatus, if these are formed on Lat. crini-s, fusti-s, gritvi-s, mensi-s, pisci-s, 
Ssenti-s, testi-s, torqui-s. 
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447, 457) at the time when Spain was made a province, i. e. 201 
B. C. (Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, §19), so too Span. Auevo proves that 
*ovom was the form of the word ‘egg’ in use in Vulgar Latin at 
that date. Now, it is a well-known fact that many of the works of 
Livius Andronicus (fl. 240 B. C.), Naevius (274*-202* B. C.), 
Plautus (254*-184 B. C.), Ennius (239-169 B. C.), Pacuvius (220*- 
130* B.C.) and Terence (194-159 B.C.) were merely translations 
of or adaptations from the works of the Greek dramatists ; it is also 
well known that in these translations and adaptations they intro- 
duced many words into Latin from Greek (cf. Saalfeld, Tensaurus 
Italo-Graecus, and Weise in Archiv fiir Lat. Lexicogr., 1893, pp. 
469 sqq.); nor should we forget in this connexion that Livius 
Andronicus, the first dramatist of Rome, was himself a Greek’; 
and lastly be it remembered that there was close contact between 
Hellas proper and Rome from 230 B. C. onwards [the Illyrian 
wats, 230-229 B. C. and 219 B. C.; the Macedonian wars, 214- 
205 B. C., 200-196 B. C., 171-168 B. C.; the settlement of Greece 
by Flamininus, 196 B. C.; the war with Antiochus the Great 
(carried on partly in Greece), 192-190 B.C.]. All these facts 
taken into consideration, the history of the word under discussion 
seems to be as follows: 

[based on Prim. Lat. *dvis (from Idg. *dy7-s), whence 
later dvzs ‘bird’ ], the genuine Latin word for ‘egg,’ was used among 
all classes in the early part of the third century B.C. [about 
which time the change of Lat. dv- (preserving Idg. 5) to dv- was 
probably only just beginning to arise], but some time in the 
course of the latter half of the third century B. C. among the 
upper classes [and perhaps later among the lower classes as well 
(but at any rate not till after 100 B. C., for O.Fr. wef proves that 
*ovom was still the Vulg. Lat. form at 100 B. C.)] *ovom gave 
way to dvom, which, some time in the latter part of the third 
century B. C., was either (1) directly borrowed from the Greeks 
(? of Hellas proper, or possibly of the Greek colonies in Italy), or 
(2) introduced into Latin indirectly from Greek by means of the 
Roman dramatists, the first of whom was himself a Greek (v. 
supra), and so used as a loan-word for a time, until it gradually 
came to be regarded as a genuine Latin word, or (3) merely 


10On the general question of the enormous influence exercised over the 
Romans by ‘Greek manners, Greek art, Greek language and literature’ from 
an early period, see especially Max Miiller, The Science of Language (1882), 
vol. I, lect. III, pp. 109 sqq. 
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remodelled to dvom among the upper classes on analogy of the 
Greek word.’ In any case, the form dvom instead of earlier and 
genuine Latin *Jvom seems to be due to the influence of Greek ; 
and in this connexion we may well compare the striking parallel 
exhibited in English: the so-called ‘English’ egg is really not an 
English word at all, but is certainly a Scandinavian loan-word, 
from Icel. egg (Swed. agg, Dan. @g), which has ousted the 
genuine Mid. Engl. ey (from Anglo-Sax. @g) ‘egg.’” 


covinnus ‘carriage’ (Mart. 12, 24, 12), more strictly ‘sickle- 
chariot,’ a war-chariot of the Britons and Belgae (cf. Pompon. 
Mela 3, 6, 5; Sil. Ital. 17, 416; Lucan 1, 426; also covinnarius 
Tac. Agric. 35 and 36), affords no difficulty, as it is certainly a 
Celtic loan-word (cf. Stolz in the Hist. Gramm. d. Lat. Spr., vol. 
I, part I, §6, p. 10). 


St. Joun’s CAMBRIDGE, ENG. 
1895. . 


LIONEL HORTON-SMITH. 


1In discussing the date at which the change of Prim. Lat. dv- (preserving 
Idg. 8) to dv- took place (v. supra, p. 456 sqq.), I purposely omitted from con- 
sideration the Latin word for ‘egg,’ as its correct explanation is so extremely 
doubtful. Should the explanation which I have suggested in the text turn out 
to be correct, viz. that *dvom (the form proved for Vulgar Latin by Ital. uovo, 
Span. huevo, Old French wef ‘egg’) may have been the genuine Latin form of 
the word ‘egg’ (the 6 of dvom being due to external influences), then it must 
be observed that while Span. Auevo proves that *dvom was the Vulgar Latin 
form in 201 B. C., Old French wef proves that *dvom was still the Vulgar Latin 
form as late as 100 B.C. In this case it is just possible (cf. p. 464, note I, 
supra) that the change of Pr. Lat. dv- (preserving Idg. 3) to dv- may never 
have taken place at all in Vulgar and Rustic Latin (or, at any rate in the case 
of Vulgar Latin, only at a late date, i.e. after 100 B.C.). But it would be 
unsafe to venture conclusions based on the etymology of a word whose 
explanation is fraught with so many difficulties. 

2See Skeat, Principles of English Etymology, first series (second edition, 
1892), chh. XVIII, $339, pp. 365, 366, XXIII, $434, pp. 470, 471; and cf. 
supra, p. 462, note 3. ‘ 


(To be continued.) 


IV.—THE CODEX RICCARDIANUS OF PLINY’S 
LETTERS. 


The following complete collation of the codex Riccardianus of 
Pliny’s Letters (now R. 98—formerly 37—of the Ashburnham 
MSS in the Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana in Florence) with 
the text in Keil’s critical edition of 1870 was made by me in 
August, 1895, by the courtesy of the Prefect of the Laurenziana. 
It furnishes a supplement to, and, in many instances, corrections 
of, the readings of cod. R., both as reported by Keil from the 
collation by Gori used by Kortte in his edition of 1734, and as 
given by Th. Stang] in his article in the Philologus, vol. XLV. 

The MS itself has been sufficiently described both by L. Havet 
(Revue critique, vol. XVI) and by Th. Stang] (I. c.). I hope to 
discuss further its characteristics and importance upon another 
occasion. 

I have not infrequently used italics to indicate letters that are 
written in the MS in abbreviation or ligature. The commoner 
orthographical peculiarities, such as the confusion between e and 
aé, the spellings mzchz, nichil, and the like, have been noted only 
in special instances. 


C+ PLINI SECUN DI | EPISTULARUMLIBRINU | MERO 
DECEM * | INCIP LIB: I+ FELICITER;; | (¢hus far in large 
capitals of faded red: from this point through the address of the 
Jirst letter capitals are used, but of smaller size, and now and 
then with an uncial form) adsecundum adarrianum | adcaninium 
rufum * adpompeia * | aduoconium * adcornelium tacitum — | ad- 
octauum rufum * ad pompeium — | adminucium * adatticum ° ad- 


fauidiusti * — | adcelest‘ium tironem adsossium * adiunium 
(but -n- is written over a blur or blot) | adsepticium * aderucium ° 
adcornelium * | adsuetonium * adromatium ° adcornelium ° | ad- 


plinium (corr. by 2d hand?) adpompeium | ad 
baebium f° frequenter quia tardiorem ° | quid agit, (comma per- 
haps by 2d hand) quantum copiard ° uidisti* ridebis* | uide // 
(erasure of two letters) inquo * peroportune * mirum est *|siquando 
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olim mihi * iacturam * magna | petis * heus tum * amabam * est 
adhuc cure * | scribis te* municeps (-ps zs written over an erasure, 
perhaps of -s alone; no interpunction follows) frequés * utanimi 
tui ‘| diuidiam * consulis * tranquillus * | Frequenter hortatuses ut 
epistilas (corr. by 2d hand) quas | paulo accuratius * | c * plinius 
secundo suo salutem * | (herve the capitals end, and the writing 
goes on in minuscules) 

Page 3.—I 7 epistilas quas paulo accuratius || 11 neclecte || 

II 14 SALUTE || 15 prospicuo || 16 epistolis || 

Page 4.—1 emendes (corr. from emendas) | umquam] ante || 2 
per € que (corr. from per eaque) | stilo (dut with marginal gloss 
in 1st hand al ZHAW’) || 3 semper tuum (corr. from septuum) || 
4 nam uim om. | pauci equztius adsequi possint || 5 impvobe || 8 ex 
citare ||9 quoties (corr. from quotiens) | decedere (corr. from 
decere 2d hand) || 10 acres enim esse non tristes (corr. by 2d 
hand from acres enim non tristes esse) || 12 nam] non||13 me] 
te | editione (some letter was first written between e and d, but 
immediately erased by 1st hand) | ab horreo || 14 tufortas se (s of 
fortas by 2d hand over erasure) || 16 autem (corr. by 2d hand 
from aut?) || 19 bibliopole (corr. from bibliopel¢) | blandiantur 
om. || 20 after hoc an erasure of two letters, apparently su || 

Page 5.—III 2 RUFO (duit F in blacker ink, and apparently 
over erasure) | SALUTEJ/|| 4 amoenis—simum plata. nonopau- 
cissimus (corr. from plato nonpaucissimus) || 5 eurippus | subiectus 
seruiens || 6 mollis (corr. from molis) || 8 illa popine ? quid euripus ? 
quid cubicula || 10 si possident || 11 tempus enim || 13 asseris || 14 
hic quies || 15 effinge aliquid & excute quod sit with marginal 
gloss quod aliquid & | excute quod se | tua m/// (rest trimmed 
off in binding) || 18 ceperit || 20 uideberis (corr. by 2d hand from 
uedeberis) | uale om. 

IIII 22 SAL VT£M|| 23 incarsolano || 

Page 6.—2 tam mea sum || 3 tua om. | sollicitius (corr. by 2d hand 
Srom sollicitws) | intentius (corr. by 2d hand from intentus) || 
4 eueniet (corr. by 2d hand from ueniet) || 5 diuerteris | primum 
ut (corr. by 2d hand from prim ut) || 10 alios (-0- over erasure of 
one letter) || 

V 12 SALVT£EM|| 19 adicit (corr. by 2d hand from dicit) | 
cicatrices * tigmostum || 22 aut crasso aut camerino melestus || 25 
reminiscebatur (corr. from reminicebatur) || 26 timionis || 

Page 7.—3 sen tias (with erasure of -ten-) | sirespondisse || 4 
posum || 5 tunc] tum | inquam quid sen tiam (with erasure of 
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-ten-) ||6 iudicaturi (corr. by 2d hand from iudicari) || 7 sen tias 
(with erasure of -ten-) || q quaero om. || 10 pronunciatus || 14 
appvendit || 16 suppliciter (corr. by 2d hand from simpliciter) || 
23 putas || 

Page 8.—1 decipi (corr. by 2d hand from decepi) | mauricum 
(corr. from mauricium) || 3 quicquid || 8 aemulatio (corr. dy 2d 
hand from aemulitio) || 11 existimare || 12 comtentus eloquencia || 
14 set || 16 et om. || 17 hominis (corr. from ominis ?) || 19 epistola || 
2I nequisimus | uerisime || 23 seruarem (corr. by 2d hand from 
seruaret) | maricus || 24 dvoxadaiperov om. (but with marginal gloss 
in 1st hand ayexa | eperov) || 26 tamen (-men by 2d hand over 
erasure) | concisa || 

Page 9.—1 gratia (corr. by 2d hand from gracia) || 3 futura 
(corr. by 2d hand from futara) || 5 equm || 

VI 9 SALVT£M|| 10 ego plinius ille || 13 proxumo (corr. by 
1st hand from proxumu) | stilus (corr. dy 1st hand from stillus) | 
et om.||16 animus a cogitacione motuque || 17 ipsumque (corr. 
Srom -quae) | illud (perhaps corr. from illuc) | silentium (corr. 
by 2d hand from silencium) || 18 uenationi (corr. by 2d hand from 
_ scioni) | cogitacionis || 19 cum (corr. by 2d hand from com) || 
20 pugillares (corr. by 1st hand from pugilares) || 

VII 23 SALVTEM|| 24 idem] quidem || 26 A ANENEYCEN 
(A corr. by 2d hand—from \ [= A]?) || 

Page 10.—3 beaticis | hominum || 7 alterutrum (corr. by 2d hand 
Jrom alterum) || 11 octobris (du¢ -ri- over erasure, and by 2d 
hand) | praesente || 12 nunc iam || 13 ¢n’] HITT || 14 usquequaque 
(corr. 2d hand from usquae-, and with usq; quaq; in margin in 
same hand) || 15 tu me tuis] tu uis || 17 beticos (corr. from 
beaticos) || 18 careotas || 19 certamenidum (alt. by 2d hand from 
certandum) || 

VIII 21 SALVTEM|| 22 peroportune | lititerae || 23 aliquit || 

Page 11.—1 after laboris erasure of one letter | exigendi (corr. 
JSrom exigendis) || 5 rursus (corr. from rursum) || 6 biblyothecam | 
dedicaturus (corr. by 2d hand from -os) || 7 notasse || 8 attendas || 
13 quanquam || 17 dimissusque || 18 disputarae (corr. by 2d hand 
Jrom dispitarae) || 21 optinere || 25 sepae || 

Page 12.—2 ex iis | contempnendae || 4 pensitatur (a//. dy 2d 
hand from pensitatus, and with pensitatus written in margin) || 
14 uoluptati parentis | blanditoribus | prosequuntwz || 15 publicae 
(subpunction apparently by 1st hand) || 16 perinde non || 17 datur || 
18 properetur honorumque || 19 mererentur (corr. by 2d hand 
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from merentur) || 25 after gloria erasure of one or two letters || 
idcirco quod (with -o qu- over erasure) | gloriam non meruit || 

Page 13.—1 iactafitionem (corr. by 1st hand) || 2 si laudanda 
quod non sileas ipse culpatur || 3 impedit || 6 uolgi || 11 ostenta- 
tione || 13 sufficit || 

15 SALVTEM || 18 quid (d over erasure) || 22 inania 
(corr. by 1st hand from innia) || 27 me apud || 

Page 14.—1 me om.||4 paene (subpunction by 2d hand) \|5 
MOYCION || 10 after uale is an erasure of one letter; and the 
address of the next letter begins on the same line || 

X 12 SALVTEM || 13 studiis (corr. by 2d hand from stidiis) || 
14 claraque (corr. by 2d hand from clareque) || 15 in Syria] inria 
with ly inserted above by 1st hand | adulescentulus (corr. by 1st 
hand from adulestulus) || 20 magis om. || 23 mihi tamen || 

Page 15.—1 euertant || 4 repugnantis | dicat || 10 monenentem || 
II persuadere || 14 conditiones || 16 frui (-i added at end of line, 
by 24 hand?) || 20 quando (never was quandoque) contigit deis 
occupationibus apud eupraten queror || 22 philosophiae (-ae over 
erasure) || 23 puplicum || 25 quam (perhaps altered by 2d hand 
Jvom qua) || 26 audiendoque discendo consumere (alt. by 2d hand 
JSrom audiendog discendog * cdsumere) || 27 hostor (dy confusion 
of the tall form of x for that of s) || 28 limandumque (corr. dy 1st 
hand from limadumgq °) || 

Page 16.—1 multi (corr. from multis) | bono] bonum || 2 dene- 
gantur (corr. by 2d hand from denegatur) || 

XI 5 SALVTEM || 6 inquis (corr. from iniquis) || 7 at (corr. by 
2d hand from ad) || 11 possum uale (these two words are run over 
into the margin of the page) || 

XII 13 SALVTEM || 14 iacturam (with -c- intensified by 2d 
hand, and erasure of one letter after it) | feci] feroci (no sub- 
punction) || 19 iis] his | acersita || 22 conpulit || 24 sorores (corr. 
Srom apparently sosorores) | pignora (of pignera) || 27 tricesimo || 

Page 17.—3 cum] (possibly eum, but more probably appearing 
so simply on account of a minute slip of the pen from the finishing 
stroke of c-)|\| 4 ingrauascentem || 5 incredibiles || 9 quoties (corr. 
Jrom quotiens) | qun || 15 aprupit || 18 C.] ¢ || 23 imperaturum || 
27 sexagesimum || 

Page 18.—1 firmissimi] fortissimi |] 2 morte || 3 after meae 
erasure (of &?) | rectorem (corr. by 2d hand from ?) || 5 galuisio || 
8 audii || 

XIII 11 SALVTEM || 13 aliquis (after ali- erasure of one 
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letter, at end of line) || 14 hostentant || 17 iube& || 18 tunc] tum || 
22 audise/que | requisisset || 

Page 19.—1 uel om., and des- following over erasure || 2 erasure 
of one letter (g?) after defui || 3 non add. by 2d hand || 

XIIII 1o SALVTEM || 14 exortationibus || 18 qui] Cui || 19 
milicius aemilianus acilianus || 21 et om. || 23 atque etiam rustici- 
tatis om. || 24 Minicius] nimius || 

Page 20.—1 altius (never could have been antiquius; -tius zs 
written above a hole made from the other side of the leaf by 
erasing CO- on p. 15, J. 26) || 2 quiaetem || 4 patauio || 5 sarrana || 
6 auonculus | P.] p ° || 20 conditionibus || 23 ut om. || 

XV 28 SEPTICIO (corr. by 2d hand from SEPTIO) | SALV- 
TEM || 30 impedium | eralT |j 

Page 21.—1 halica|nam haec quoque || 2 perit || 3 oliuo laebeta || 
4 comoedo || 5 omnis (corr. by 2d hand from omis) | hostrea || 
6 gauditanos (a/t. by 2d hand from -as) maluistij || 8 studuissemus 
om. || 9 numqua || 

XVI 13 ERVCIO (corr. from EVRVCIO) | SALVTEM || 
17 audii || 23 uefterum || 24 lucae | suauitatae || 

Page 22.—1 orationibus suis est (precisely as in F) | tamen] 
tantum || 2 qualis || 3 re uera quales Catullus aut Caluus om. || 
4 mollius leuiusq * duriuscolos ||6 epistolas uxoris || 8 dignus est 
qui || 9 componat (corr. from perhaps componit) || 14 inter (corr. 
by 1st hand from iter) || 15 liberos | conqui|remus (division after 
-qui- af end of line) || 17 at] & | -que] quae (at beginning of line) | 
admirari (with final -i over erasure) || 18 adloqui audire om. || 

XVII 21 SALVTEM || 23 titinius (corr. from titinus) | impera- 
tore (corr. from -ri) || 

Page 23.—1 impetrauit (corr. from imperauit) | silani (corr. 
Jrom siliani or sillani) || 2 hoc] haec || 4 uiros om. || 5 brutorum 
(corr. from butorum) || 6 habeat (corr. dy 1st hand from habet) || 
7 ptirimis | habundare || 8 L.] some other letter standing in place 
of L was erased, and L written in the margin || 10 populi r * || 

XVIII 13 SALVTE || 14 perterritum (ut with -er- of per- over 
an erasure, though in 1st hand) | somnio (corr. from perhaps 
somnino) uerereri nequi || 16 difficilest | KAIKAPTONAPE KAIO- 
CECTIN || 17 refert tamen (corr. from referamen) || 18 somnium 
(corr. from somniorum) || 26 COIMNOAPICTOC AMINACOAI 
TTEPITTATPHC (but with El at beginning and TI in last word 
over erasures) \| 27 mihi et (om. patria, but with -ihi et over 
erasure) || 
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Page 24.—3 exemplo somnium (with -lo so- over erasure) || 
5 strofam || 6 utista (at end of line) | possis (with -is over erasure) || 
8 istuc egre || 

XVIIII 10 SALVTEM || 18 amicitiae (corr. from amititiae) || 
20 scirem sponte facturum (without te) || 

XX 25 SALVTEM || 

Page 25.—1 custodiendam (corr. by 1st hand from custodie- 
dam) | alioqai || 3 sint || 4 tractatu (corr. from tractato) || 5 utquae | 
hictu (ut begun as ictu) || 6 inprimitur | ex (corr. from e) || 
7 ostentat (corr. from ostendat) | graechorum ||8 quorum (corr. 
from corum)||9 demosthenen (ot as in F) | hyperidem || 10 
gracchis (but point under a apparently by 1st hand) || 11 M.]°m ° || 
20 ediderint (with second e over erasure) || 21 testes sunt (corr. by 
1st hand from testesunt) || 22 et defore Ciceronis over erasure; 

perhaps corr. from ut || 24 omisisse (corr. by 1st hand from 
 omisse) || 26 C. om. || 27 necesse erat (corr. from necesserat) || 
28 recisa ac purgata || 

Page 26.—1 at aliud (dut-d zs a correction by 1st hand from 
some other letter) \| 2 forsitam || 5 APXAITYTTON || 7 quem erased | 
quennam || 8 polycl&um || 9 apsolutissima || 10 accipie? || 11 orati- 
onis || 14 augustissimis || 17 maxime trauntur || 20 inuentioni (corr. 
Srom -e) || 24 tu (over erasure) | exsequenda || 25 sanae quod 
(apparently written at first sanaea, but final -a immediately 
altered to quod, the -a- of -ae- being left unerased by oversight) | 
eligit |] 26 genuisset || 27 ille om. || 

Page 27.—1 possum (but with a dot under the first stroke of m, 
apparently by 1st hand, with intention, however, to correct u into 
i?) || 2 wévra] tam | KEIN@ || 7 inperspicua et incerta || 10-13 
TTPOCAETEAYTOYT@TAXE! | TIEIGWTICETTE KAGE TO- 
TOIS XEIACCINOYT@C | EKHAEIKAIMONOCT@NPHTO- 
P@NTOKENT | PONENKATEAITTETOICAKPOWMENOIC 
—— || 14 TTI6@ | HKHAEI || 16 contigisset (apparently corr. 
Srom -nt) || 20 CYNE KIKA | CAAAAA (with AA over erasure of 
three or four letters, but in 1st hand) || 22 fulgurat (but -rat over 
erasure) || 

Page 28.—1 non erased after minus || 2 qui defore supra added 
by 2d hand at end of line||3 ilud (alt. by erasure from illud) | 
inmodice || 5 aeque (corr. from eaque) || 8 AMETPOEITH | hunc 
(corr. from nunc) ||g KAIEPEANI | PAAECEINEOIKOTAXEI- 
MEPIECIN - (with EP- of erea and the second E in uaacew 
over erasure) || 10 placeat (corr. from paceat) || 11 dAdd] AMA | 
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AICE WC || 12 illam illam || 17 non (with -o- over erasure) || 19 tuae 
debeam rectius || 22 epistola (a/t. from -ula) | confirmaris (not 
confirmabis) || 23 errauero || 24 epistulae (a/¢. Zo -olae ?) || 

Page 29.—XXI 2 SALVTEM || 3 plurimum (corr. from pluri- 
mom) || 5 decentis || 

XXII 10 SALVTEM || 11 after diu erasure, apparently of et || 
13 est (-st over erasure) || 16 priuati—publici] priuatus ille et 
priuati (corr..from priusti) || 17 discere] doceri || 18 docere (corr. 
Jrom doceri) | quoties (corr. from quotiens) || 22 iudici (space for 
one letter following) \| 24 cubiculum (corr. from cubiculd) || 25 
eius | illius || 26 haec (corr. from aec) || 27 refert (-ert over erasure) || 
28 quis ( perhaps over erasure) quemquam || 30 comparauit || 

Page 30.—6 incredibilem (corr. from -elem) frebrium | immo- 
tus || 8 consuleremus (corr. by 2d hand from conseremus, not 
Srom conferemus) || 13 desereret (corr. by 2d hand from deseret) || 
16 uel om. || 19 laurentinum (corr. by 1st hand from \autind) || 
24 epistolis scripseris confusioni || 

XXIII 27 SALVTEM|| 28 existimem (corr. from existi mente) || 

Page 31.—3 me esse aliquid (erasure of one letter after esse) || 
8 conuicia (corr. from conuitia) | pateretur (corr. by 2d hand 
Jrom pateret) || 10 si ante | apellasset || 13 exibere || 15 quam] 
Tuam (the color of initial T ts not peculiar,—a trifle blacker than 
that of the letters following, but such variations are very common. 
There are, however, traces of a possible, very neat, erasure) || 

XXIII 18 SALVTEM || 19 uult (dat -t inserted above, possibly 
by 2d hand) || 20 aequum (corr. from equum) || 21 emisse (corr., 
by 2d hand?, from perhaps enisse) || 22 ingrata est eo maximae || 
23 mei] me || 24 stomachum (corr. apparently from stonachum) | 
oportunitas || 26 habunde || 

Page 32.—1 reficere] refigere (corr. from refingere) || 4 quan- 
tum ille esse¢ mihi ego tibi (du¢ mihi inserted by inierlinear 
correction, and tibi over erasure) || 


C PLINIUS SECVNDI EPISTULARUM 
EXPLICIT LIBER PRIMUS 

INCIPIT LIBER * SECUNDUS 
FELICITER ° 


[Zhe first eight letters are touched up in red; the last four 
words are in red. | 

Ad romanum post aliquot annos IN | Ad paulinu irascor nec 
liqu& michi || Adnepotem* magnis aeuum fama‘| Ad galuina 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
i 
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sipluribus pat tuus || Ad lupevci actionem * a&atefrequent * | Ad- 
auiti (au- over erasure) * longi é altius rep& || Ad magna * nerea- 
senatuuestricio (second -u- over erasure)* | Ad caninium studes 
anpiscarisa || Ad apollinare * anxiime&inqu& * | Ad octauium ° 
hominemtepatient || Adarriani ° AIHOYPT ION (doubtful whether 
initial is A or A) illud quod: | Ad priv ca (last letter over erasure) 
& tuoccasionesoblig || Admaximt (A- zz ved) ueriopinaris 
(with ao over erasure) * | Adualerium quomodoteuéeres (-d- over 
erasure) || Ad (initial in red) annium * tuquidem pvoceera * | Ad- 
gallamirariscurmelaurent || Admarcium (A- zz ved) * quid aite- 
mihi | Iucundius ° || Adcerialé (A- 72 red) * hortarisutorationem * | 
Ad caluisium * assemparaé&accipe || 

I12C* PLINIVS and initial P- of post im /. 13 are in red, 
and ali the words through publicum of /. 14 are in capitals | 
SALVTEM || 13 aliquot (with -t over erasure) || 14 funus (corr. 
apparently from fumus) || 15 ciuis et perinde || 18 impleret || 19 
atque etiam—/. 33, 4. 1 optimum om., but added in a much later 
hand || 

Page 33.—3 octogesimum | excessit (wth first -s- over erasure) || 
9 hunc (of haec) | colligit quae || 11 aptae | coiit (apparently 
begun as cauit) || 14 suppremus || 16 abit || 18 praecipuae || 19 regio 
om., but not at end of line || 22 meos excessibuws adcucurrit || 24 
quo] qua | quos (with -s over erasure) | sacerdotio (corr. from 
-€0) || 

Page 34.—4 fleri || 7 uolo || 8 totus (corr. from totius) | hac] ac || 
10 recentibus om. | alloquor || 11 aliquos ciues (corr. from ciuis) | 
habebimus (with -i- over erasure of two letters) || 

II 14 SALVTEM || 16 MEIKPAITIOS (with » inserted over \O 
by later hand) || 21 ca&ere || 22 dii || 23 hifirmior || 

III 26 SALVTEM || 27 isaeuum || 29 atticus (with dot under a- 
by 1st hand) || 

Page 35.—3 partis | amicitur] iamigitur || 5 lectio—multa om. 
(but apparently same hand has inserted \ectio insubictras ° 
multa *) || 6 prohoemiatur || 8 crebra (with cre- over erasure) | 
crebri om. | sillogissimi || 11 ef (with » over erasure) || 13 scho- 
lasticus (with sc- over erasure) || 14 genere (corr. apparently 
Srom genero) ||15 terimur (corr. from teritur) || 16 nolumus | 
auditorum (corr. apparently from audetorum ; not auditorium) || 
I9 isae | uum (divided at end of line) || 20 iudico (corr. by 1st 
hand from iudoco) | quem (corr. from que) || 21 concupiscis 
(corr. from -tis) || 22 at om. || 25 APIAOKANON || 
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Page 36.—1 cognitionem (dué¢ no inserted above -ni-, by 1st 
hand?) | iocundior (corr. by 1st hand from iucundior) || 5 adficit 
(with -fi- over erasure) || 6 uoltus || 8 rhodis | demosthenis (corr. 
from demostenis) ||9 TIA€EIAYTOYTOYOHPIOYHKOYETE 

|| 10 MMTITPO®?WTATOC — (as in F) || 13 iseum (corr. 
Jrom isaeuum) || 

IIII 15 suae om. | SALVTEM || 16 alii quam] aliqua || 17 dubi- 
tandum degun as dubitant || 20 solus zs the last word on fol. 6 u. 
col. 2, completing the first fascicle of six leaves. Two leaves have 
been cut out here, the lacuna extending through monstrandumque, 
p. 47, 2.9 || 
‘ Page 47.—XII 10 decorum notandum a senatu || 11 et om. || 
13 proconsulibus (corr. by 2d hand from proconsulis) || 14 sed hoc 
om. || 16 in quo (inserted above by 2d hand, in only being omitted 
by 1st hand) || 18 epistole || 20 inpedimenti (with erasure of one 
letter before -m-) || 

XIII 24 SALVTEM || 27 impetratum || 

Page 48.—1 conuertere ad nostros | malles (corr. by 1st hand 
Jrom males) || 2 aut corr. from ac | ac] ad || 3 ei] plini || 4 huius 
quoque nomine &pi&ati (as F; not as MVD) || 5 mater e primis 
ipse citerioris (corr. by 1st hand from cexerioris) hispania & scis || 
6 prouinciae (-ci- corr. from -a-) || 7 ipse om. || 8 familiariterque 
(corr. from fumil-) || 9 hoc seria (hoc corr. from hos?) || 10 illo 
aut] aut illoS | iocundius (corr. from iucundius) || 11 uoltuque 
(corr. from uultuque) || 12 suptile (-t- over erasure) || 13 epistolas 
(apparently corr. from epistulas) || 15 quantum (q- over erasure) || 
19 after augeam erasure of about six letters || 22 hominem (corr. 
Srom homines) || 23 nam] ama | potest || 24 potes (egun as potest, 
but -t altered to initial a- of next word ) | ad] in || 

Page 49.—2 erasure of one stroke after diu | nolles (corr. from 
noles, and that apparently from moles) | after nolles erasure of 
five or six letters at beginning of line || 3 efficacissume (apparently 
corr. from -ime) | causas over erasure || 

XIIII 9g claritatem || 10 in pauci (but first letters over erasure) | 
iuuat || 11 adulescentuli (corr. dy 1s¢ hand from. -e) || 14 incholis 
(but -nc- over erasure) || 15 esse quod over erasure || 16 erasure 
of N before at | at (-t over erasure) hercule (-r- over erasure) | 
solent over erasure || 17 dicere (di- over erasure) | adulescentulis || 
19 reuerentiae (-ren- over erasure) || 21 auctoribus | manceps om. || 

Page 50.—1 feditas | heri || 3 sumpser | trahebantur (corr. from 
-batur) || 6 mores (corr. from moris) | sigium (apparently started 
as sit-) || 10 facilis (-is over erasure) || 12 larcius licinius || 13 con- 


t 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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rogaret | certe (-te over erasure) | quintilliano || 14 audisse (degun 
with some other initial than a-; possibly t-) || 16 inmodicumso | 
litumg * || 17 ubi sibi silentium || 19 nouissume | quaesiit || 20 licen | 
tius (-en- over erasure) || 21 perit (pe- over erasure, and erasure 
of two letters, perhaps su-, before the word) || 24 taetris} teneris || 
25 cimbala et timpana || 

Page 51.—4 fugis se | solito (corr. from solitu) || 

XV 7 SVO (over erasure) SALVTE || 11 -aterna pa- over 
erasure at end of line || 12 occallui] hoc allui (zever inocallui) || 
13 VALE, added below in bracket || 

XVI 15 ANNIO (corr. from ANNO) SVO SALVTEM || 16 
after tua space, and perhaps erasure, of about three letters) | 
diligentia (apparently started to repeat -ti- before -a) || 17 acilliani || 
18 habendos (-aben- over erasure) | ne mihi (-e mi- over erasure) || 
19 notum (corr. by 1st hand from natum) || 26 fortasse (corr. from 
fortass&) | uere (apparently so, corr. from uero) || 28 cui om. | 
publicae | leges ni (corr. from len, but with some erasure after |-) || 

Page 52.—XVII 2 CALLO | SALVTEM || 4 desines (-sin- over 
erasure) || 5 oportunitatem | et om.||6 passum | secessit || 8 lau- 
rentina (apparently corr. from -um) | ferunt] fuerunt | sed (corr. 
set) || 9 ostiensis (corr. from ostensis) | relinquenda (corr. 
by 2d hand from reliquenda) || 10 arenosum || 12 siluis (corr. from 
sillis) || 13 pratis (-ra- over erasure) | ouium (jirst -u- over 
erasure) || 14 hieme (corr. from ieme) || 17 inde litterae (imal -e 
over erasure) | circumactae (apparently corr. from -actam) || 18 
egregium eaduersa || 19 speculatoribus || 21 triclinium (corr. from 
triclinum) | With quod begins apparently a new hand in a little 
better style, showing a tendency toward the ‘modern cursive’ form 
of r after o, the open form of a, etc. || 24 a lateribus (corr. from 
alteribus) || 25 cauendum (as F) || 27 cubiculum (corr. from cubi- 
lulum) || 

Page 53.—5 gijmmasium.|| 7 haspida || 10 dormitiorum || 11 
transitu (corr. by 2d hand, apparently from transito) | suspensus 
et subulatus || 15 & ex alio || 18 uentis om. || 20 erasure of a after 
inde || 22 si] sin (dat -in much crowded, and perhaps over erasure) || 
24 elegantes (corr. from eli-) | mirifice || 

Page 54.—1 pheristerium (dat p- over erasure, and dot under 
-h- by 2d hand) || 4 amoenissimas uillas || 9 qua (corr. from quo ?) || 
10 qua (corr. from quia) || 12 circuitu || 14 morus (corr. by 2d 
hand from moris) || 18 hortus (du¢ -r- begun as -s-) | criptopor- 
ticus || 20 sed] et || 21 uentus || 22 criptoporticum || 23 xistus (-i- 
over erasure) || 
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Page 55.—1 a latere || 2 xistum | gestationes || 5 tum] tunc (dé 
apparently by 2d hand, and running over end of line) || 6 fauo- 
nius || 7 ingrauascit || 8 xisti || 10 xistum || 11 prospicit qua mare || 
12 ziotheca (zi- over erasure) |-eleganter (corr. by 2d hand from 
eli-) || 13 adicitur (corr. by 1st hand from dicitur) || 15 capitae || 
17 seruulorum (-uu- d/ackened, or corr., by 2d hand) || 22 hypo- 
caustum || 25 obliquum (corr. by 2d hand from obloquium) || 26 
recipi * (corr. from recipio; bud -ipi- over erasure) || 27 a uilla] 
abilla | uoluptatem ecce praecipue || 

Page 56.—1 capio (-p- over erasure) \|6 occurit || 11 domi] 
domini || 12 kl.*.facere (t margin .. calfacere) || 14 siue ipso mari || 
17 esquillas (esq- over erasure) || 19 umbramque || 20 iam] ea || 

XVIII 25 MVRCIO SVO SALVTEM || 26 iucundius michi || 

Page 57.—4 multi | iocabantur (as FD) ||6 quem (corr. by 2d 
hand from quam) | meam (apparently corr. from meum) | spera- 
rituellem (-ri- over erasure) ||7 omnis || 8 quid de quoque (as 
VFD) || 

XVIII 19 CEREALI SVO SALVTEM (/jirst -e- im Cereali 
over erasure) || 22 recitentur || 23 quasol& || 24 consensus || 

Page 58.—4 pronunciationis || 6 aculeis] oculis | his accedit (du 
-dit over evasuré, which, however, takes in part of three successive 
lines, 6 -ecus aut b-, 6 -dit * quodo-, 7 -t * porr-) || 12 quia] que | 
auditores aliud om. || 13 alioqui] al|loquiis (-lo- over erasure) || 
18 conlatione || 19 inesse] esse (as F) || 23 nos (n- over erasure) || 
26 exigetur || 

Page 59.—XX 2 SALVTEM || 3 Na (over erasure) || 4 quo || 
10 uoltum || 12 climactericum (corr. by 2d hand from climate- 
rium) || 13 aruspicem || 16 ingrauascit || 17 erasure of one Jetter 
(o?) defore hominem || 18 filii (corr. from fili) peierass& || 20 
detestatur (corr. from dec-) || 21 locuplebs | ualitudine || 23 moe- 
dicos || 24 quoquo] quo que || 27 morte] mortis (mor- 
over erasure of more than three letters) || 

Page 60.—2 unde fiat] undeficit || 4 inquid || 6 obseruabit || 8 
hereditatis || 9 1: om. || 12 aspicere || 15 duplicata || 16 improbissi- 
mum || 


C+ PLINII : SE CUN DI 


S 
EPIS TULARU EXPL LIB: II 
IN CIPIT LIBER III FELICIT (this line in 
Jaded red letters) 


Adcaluisiumrufum * Nescio anullum 
Aduibium maximum ° Quodipse amicistuis ° 


; 
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Adcaerelliae hispullae * Cumpatremtuum 
Adcaeciliummacrini Quamuisé&amici 
Adbaebiummacrum * Pergratumest michi 
Adanniumseuerum ° Exhereditate quae 
Adcaniniumrufum Modonuntiatusest 

Adsuéon tranqui ° Facisadprocetera 
Adcorneliumminiciani Possumiamperscrib 

Aduestric [erasure of -ii] spurinn * Composuissemequaed 
Adiuliumgenitor [-or over eras.] Estomninoartemidori 

Adcatilinum seuer ° Veniam [Ven- over eras.] adcenam 
Aduoconiumromani * Librum quonuper 

Adpatilium [-p- over eras. ?] Rematrocem 

Adsiliumprocul ° Petisutlibellostuos 

Adnepotem ° Adnotasseuideorfacta 

Adiulium seruian ° Recte omnia [dictaq ° 
Aduirium seuerum * Officiumconsulatus [con- over eras.] 
Adcaluisium rufum ° Adsumoteinconsilii 
Admaesiummaximum * [-e- over eras.] | Meministinete 


u 
Adcornelium priscum * Adio ualeriiimartial [apparently uale- 
riumartial was written first] 


Page 61.—I 6 C* PLINIVS zu red letters | SALVTEM || 7 
nescio (initial in red)||8 capitals continue from the address 


through apud || 9 nichil est (-1 est over erasure) || 10 distinctius 
(corr. by 2d hand from distinctus) mea || 12 ad|huc confusa (dat 
ad- seems to be over erasure) ||14 sera] serua || 15 qui&iam (a// 
after q- over erasure) | text over erasure from -ec through 16 
cotidie | si non (of si non eo) || 16 circumagit (over erasure) || 
21 consid& || 

Page 62.—2 imbuare (corr. by 1st hand from imbuaris) || 4 
septem (eras. of one letter after -p-) || 5 residit (xo? residat) | uel 
se cubicu- over erasure || 6 doctissima || 7 scribentis (-ben- over 
erasure) || 8 balnei || 16 & adficitur (as F) | distinguitur (corr. dy 
1st hand from distingitur) || 19 septuagesimum || 23 quihorum- 
michi || 29 inhertie || 

Page 63.—II 2 SALVTEM || 9 prestatam adme || 

III 20 hispullae om. || 23 uince (alt. from unice) || 28 inbutus || 

Page 64.—3 conferendas (-S over erasure) ||'7 custos (but begun 
as cum- ?) 

IIII 22 suo om. || 24 comprobasse || 25 after integra apparently 
S erased || 26 indicium || 29 caecilii || 

Page 65.—2 honorificum (-cu- over erasure) || 7 decraeta | 
inquam reputare me || 8 adtulisse || 9 compulit || 11 quidem mino- 
ris || 12 accusationibus uoluntariis || 14 neglere || 15 iisdem beaticis 
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priore || 19 meminerunt (erasure of one or two letters before -r-) || 
23 computabam || 24 iam om. | fungerer (corr. by 2d hand from 
fungeret ?) || 26 optimae || 

Page 66.—2 iocunda (corr. by 1st hand from iu-) ||. 

V 5 baebio om. | SALVTEM || 6 auonculi (-0- over erasure) || 
7 fungarindicis (corr. by 2d hand from fungari dicis) || 9 iniucunda 
(corr. by 1st hand from inio-) || 10 aequestri || 12 erasure of & 
before hoc by 1st hand || 16 adstitit (corr. by 2d hand from ast-) || 
18 tres (add. by 2d hand) || 20 perfecit || 23 natura || 24 eruditum 
(e- corr. from r- by 1st hand) || 25 his] iis || 26 aliquandiu (-nd- 
over erasure) || 27 quinquagesimo || 28 inpeditum || 

Page 67.—4 hore | octaua (-u- corr. by 2d hand) || 6 deferentis 
(corr. from differentis) | uespasianum (zuztial corr. by 2d hand) || 
8 reliquom || iterdiu (a/4. from interdiu) || 11 exercebatque (duit 2d 
hand has alt, -c- to -p-, and apparently -x- is over an erasure 
large enough to include -xc-; moreover, in F excerp- is over an 
erasure) || 14 lababatur || 21 a luce cena || 23 inter] hit | fremitum 
(as D) | insecessum solum || 24 dico balinei (-in- over erasure) || 

Page 68.—3 inquid || 4 inpertiretur || 5 -torumque—6 opistho- 
graphos om., but add. in same hand at foot of page (with reliquid 
ophis|tographos) || 6 minutissimis || 7 potuisse se om. || 8 larcio 
(not largio) || 9 licinio || 13 nec legisse (corr. by 2d hand from 
neglegisse) || 14 impedire || 15 qua || 16 compararer | dessidiosis- 
simus || 19 epistola (cor7. from epistula) || 22 with quae te begins 
a lacuna (of two leaves) extending through p. 78, 1. 25 quod 
pluris || 

Page 78.—XI 25 arbitrantur || 

Page 79.—XII 2 seuero om. | SALVTEM || 3 iam non paciscor. 
expeditasit . parca || 11 caene || 13 quidem (-dem over erasure) || 

XIII 15 |xiii (the first occurrence of a number prefixed to the 
address) | uoconio om. | SALVTEM || 17 missurus (corr. dy 2d 
hand from misurus) || 24 figurare (corr. by 1st hand from figurae) || 
25 adfectanda] adiecta || 28 adtollere || 

Page 80.—XIIII 4 SALVTEM° | [xiiii|| 5 rem (corr. from rom) || 
8 lauabatur (corr. from -bitur) || 10 fedum | evasure of one letter 
after contundit || 13 se om. || 14 inpleuit || 18 comprehensa || 21 
ludribris (and s erased) || 24 quid (corr. by 2d hand from quod) | 
subiungere || 25 charta] quarta | erasure of one letter after {- of 
feriatus || 26 de eodem (corr. from deodem) || 28 ominosa (erasure 
of at least one letter after -m-, and -i- inserted above by 2d hand) || 

Page 81.—2 balneum || ° 
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XV 5 |xv | silio om. | SALVTEM || 10 nec after sum begun 
with initial c or t || 13 rescribere esse om. || 17 delinimentis (corr. 
by 2d hand from deleni-) || 18 paululum | reuelli || 

XVI 22 [xvi | SALVTEM || 23 dictaque inserted, or, at least, 
intensified, by 2d hand || 

Page 82.—2 Caecina—3 aegrotabat om. || 7 quoties (corr. from 
quotiens) || 11 tunc] tum || 15 inmortalem ad || 16 ista facienti 
dicenti | et (added above by 1st hand) || 17 erant (-n- corr. by 1st 
hand from -e-) || 19 in om. || 20 fuerat (-t added above by 1st hand) | 
et om. | occisso (and here the hand changes once more) || 22 inquid | 
consulari (corr. by 2d hand from consolari) || 25 na|uiculam || 
27 inquid || 28 occissus || 29 pulcherrime¢ (-¢ inserted by 1st hand) | 
non] N over erasure | subitum] sublntum (dots by 2d hand) || 
30 trasea (final -a by 2d hand over erasure) || 

Page 83.—1 dixisse * tuis (apparently interpunction by 2d hand, 
and mark over -i- by 1st) || 3 Paeto] peto | auxerat (-x- above line, 
either inserted or intensified by 2d hand) || 4 inquid || 5 male (corr. 
by 1st hand from mali) || 6 exiliuit cathedram | capud || 7 inpetu | et. 
(corr. from in) | focilata (1 erased after -o-) | dixeram (-a- corr. 
from -e-) | inquit (corr. by 2d hand from inquid) || 8 facilem} 
facereth (dots by 2d hand?) || 9 -ne (corr. from que) | pete || 1o cum 
(c- over erasure) || 

XVII 14 [xvii | iulio om. | SALVTEM || 15 rectene (mof recte 
alone) | pridem followed by erasure of two letters | cessant (c- 
over erasure) || 17 hoccasio (first -o- over erasure) | hunc (corr. 
by 2d hand from nunc) | scrupulum (sc- was written first at end 
of line, and then erased, and the entire word written at beginning 
of next line, with scrupu in margin by 2d hand) || 19 nuntiet 
modo (as FD) || 20 si (corr. by 2d hand from se) || 21 uiuere 
(second -u- by corr. of 24 hand) || 

XVIII 24 {xviii | curio om. | SERVO SVO SALVTEM || 25 
iniunxit (-nxi- over erasure) | publicae] p (followed by erasure of 
two or three letters) || 27 loci (corr. by 2d hand from \oce) | bono: 
(corr. by 2d hand from boni) || 

Page 84.—4 praemonerentur (corr. by 2d hand from pro//one- 
rentur) || 5 possent (corr. by 2d hand from posse) | eandem (corr. 
by 2d hand from eadem) | niti (om. by 1st hand, add. by 2d) || 
7 ac] hac||8 utilitatis (corr. from -es)||9 caepi (F has cepi)| 
erasure of de after non | medihocrem || 10 perco dicellos (corr. 
from perquo dicilos) || 11 admoniti (corr. by 2d hand from at-) || 
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13 fedissimis || 15 ut (add. above by 1st hand) || 16 hunc (degun as 
huc) | an studiis malo || 17 at (corr. by 2d hand from ad) | seduli- 
tatem] sed utilitatem || 19 eandem (corr. by 2d hand from eadem) || 
25 probaui (-ui corr. by 2d hand) | aduertienim (corr. by 2d hand 
from aenim aduertienim) || 27 tamen (degun as tamquam) | sit] 
si || 28 hac] ac || 29 tehatra (corr. by 2d hand from tetra) | male 
(corr. by 2d hand from mare) || 30 tehatra (corr. by 2d hand from 
tetra) || 

Page 85.—3 constare (corr. by 1st hand from constarere) || 
4 hilarius (corr. by 2d hand from illa at end of line) || 5 accersita || 
6 quandoque (erasure of -e- before final -e) | ueni& || 9 absentem 
(erasure of four letters after ab-) || 

XVIIII 12 [xviiii | rufo om. | SALVTEM || 16 utile (corr. from 
utille) || 18 paene (corr. from p&ne) | hactoribus || 20 topiariorum 
(corr. by 2d hand from -rom) || 21 faurorum | uenatori | refert (dy 
corr. of 1st hand) || 22 uerebor || 23 hisdem || 24 subdere tutius 
‘(corr. by 2d hand from subderautius) | uidetur (corr. from uide- 
retur) || 26 ipsa quae | iam added above by 1st hand || 27 capud || 
29 statutum (corr. by 2d hand from statum) | praestant (corr. by 
2d hand from pre|aestant) | inbecillis (corr. by 2d hand from 
-ilis) || 

Page 86.—3 exausit || 4 plures || 5 uinctos (degun as uictos) || 
6 erasure of one letter after emi || 7 quinquaies | hac (corr. from 
hanc) || 9 habiit | tricies (corr. by 2d hand from trices) || 10 sum] 
sunt | quidem (corr. by 2d hand from quidam) || 11 fenore | mutu- 
ari (corr. by 2d hand from ma-) | archa || 12 ac] hac | utor] 
auctor || 13 refrangatur || 

XX 17 xx messio om. || 21 tabellas (corr. by 2d hand from 
tabella) | postulauerunt (corr. by 2d hand, app. from postulas | 
oerunt) || 24 sedenti || 27 desciberamus || 

Page 87.—6 conpetitoris || 12 suffragiis—13 honestatis om. by 
1st hand ; but in margin, at left, mutilated by trimming, add. by 
2d@ hand inpudentia inre | nquotocuiq: ea | estatis || 19 publica] 
*p ‘|| 21 uolgaria | agis (corr. by 1st hand from ages) eho quid 
(corr. from eo quid) || 27 haurire (corr. by 1st hand from aurire) | 
epistulis (-u- intensified, or corr. to -0-, by 2d hand) || 

Page 88.—XXI 2 |xxi* | cornelio om. || 4 in (add. above, by 2d 
hand?) |\|7 antiquis (alt. by 2d hand from antiqui) || 10 exoleuit 
(corr. by 2d hand from -bit) || 12 retuli|| 16 ff. ”o division into 
verses except in two or three cases by a period, not always by ist 
hand || 17 uide (and so 1st hand in F) || 18 tetricae (corr. from 
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t&ticae dy 2d hand?) || 20 -que (corr. from quae) || 21 Khartis || 
22 tutior (corr. by 2d hand from tutor) || 23 tua] qua || 
Page 89.—1 aeternitas harum || 


C+ PLINII* SECVNDI EPISTVLARVM EXPLICIT 
LIBER III * INCIPITLIB IIIJ FELICITER 


i Adfabium * prosoc 
ii Adattium ° clemen ° 
iii Adadrianum * antoNIN 
iiii Adsosium * senec 
v Adiuliumsparsum 
vi Adiulium nason °* 
vii Adcatium * lepidum 
viii Admatur ° arrian 
viiii Adcornel * ursum * 
x Adstatium * sabinum 
xi Adcornel * minic 
xii Amatur arrian 
xiii Adcornelium tacitum 
xiiii Add * paternum * 
xv Adminic * fundan 
xvi Adualerium * paulinum 
xvii Adclusinium * gallum 
xviii Adarr * antoninum 
xviiii Adcalpurwn’ hispull’ 
xx Adnouium * maximum 
xxi Aduelium cerialem ° 
xxii Adsempron * rufum 
xxiii Adpompon * bassum 
xxiiii Adfabium ualent 
xxv Admaesium maximum * 
xxvi Admecil* Nepotem 
xxvii Adpompei * falconem 
xxviii Aduibium seuerum ° 
xxviiii Adromat * firmum ° 
xxx Adlicinium suram * 


cupispostlongum 
regulus filium 
quodsimulatgq iterum 
uarisidium [corr. from -uum] nepotem * 
aeschinen aiunt 

tusci grandine excussi 
saepetibidico 
gratularismichi 
causamperhosdies 
scribismichisabinum 
audistineualminic 
amasegnatiummarcum 
saluuminurbeuens 
tufortasse 
siquidomnino 
gaudemeo 

& admones & rogas 
quemadmodummag 
cumsitpiéatis 
quidsenserim 
tristemaacerbum 
inter fuiprincipis 
magnamcepiuoluptat 
proxime cumapud 
scripseramtibi 
petisutlibellos 

tertius dies est 
herennuseuerus 

hea tu proxime 
attulit tibi 


Page 89.—9 [i | SAL: || 14 after itineris erasure of about fifteen 
letters, concluding line and page || 18 tifernium tiberinum (/ also 


reads tifernia) || 


Page 90.—2 exstruxi || 4 quem & * vi celebrare (v- dy 2d hand, 
over erasure) || 6 nam hilares certum é si (certum & zm blacker ink 
than rest, and possibly over erasure) || 

II 9 fii’ | attio om. | SALVTEM || 13 uolgo |] 14 feda || 15 simu- 
lationem || 16 insane om. ||18 omnis || 22 erasure of one stroke 
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before in|| 24 immensis || 26 et (corr. by 1st hand from at) || 28 
inmaturum || 
Page 91.—2 erasure of one stroke before Regulum || 3 quicquid 
(corr. by 2d hand from quidquid) || 

III 5 fii C PLINIVS HADRIANO SVO SALVTEM :||6 
semel (of simul) || 7 unus altero non || 10 te om. || 11 iocunditate 
(corr. by 2d hand from iu-) || 12 -que] quae || 14 praecipuae || 
16 adfectus] refectus || 17 graeca (corr. by 2d hand from graece) || 
I9 amantia] antiqua (én blacker ink than preceding) | galli- 
machum || 22 fidius om. || 23 scribere maluisti (corr. by 2d hand 
Srom scribe remaluisti) || 

Page 92.—IV 2 j1iii | SOSSIO SVO SALVTEM ° || 3 Varisi- 
dium] caluisium || 3 C. om. (but erasure of one narrow letter—c? 
—at end of line) || 6 semenstri||7 auunculo (corr. by 2d hand 
Jrom auonculo) || 

V 13 |v | SALVTEM || 14 eschinen || 16 contigisse scriptis || 20 
rhodi (so F dy orig. corr.) | conparationis || 

Page 93.—VI 2 [vi | iulio om. | SALVTEM || 4 habundantia || 

VII 12 Ivii | catio om. | SALVTEM ° || 13 efficiat (corr. by 2d 
hand from effaciat) || 17 uero et nuper || 18 de uita pueri recitauit 
om. || 19 eundem librum in exemplaria transscriptum mille || 20 
demisit || 23 quicquid (corr. by 2d hand from quidquid) | opti- 
nendi || 27 os] as (and in F corr. to os is by late hand) || 

Page 94.—3 ut plurimis orator (corr. by 2d hand from oratur) || 
4 ca|catonis || 10 émdpas om. || 11 THNO@NHNI EF HEWCKALA- 
PYTTIZQN || 

VIII 15 [viii | maturo om. | SALVTEM || 18 quod] cum |] 20 
alia] cetera | quamquam—21 paria om. || 22 mihi—23 gratulatione 
by 2d hand over erasure | etiam illud || 23 successi (corr. by 2d 
hand from sucesi) || 24 uiro] uero || 

Page 95.—1 M. (added by 2d hand over erasure) || 2 in studiis || 
3 ut om. || 5 quae (corr. by 2d hand from qui) || 6 adipisci (corr. 
by 2d hand from adpisci) || 7 diis || 

VIIII 9 [viiii | cornelio om. | SALVTEM ° || 12 tandema ° (-em 
over erasure) || 13 uindicatusque est || 14 redit || 19 iniunxerat 
(erasure of two letters after in-) || 23 theophanen (corr. by 2d 
hand from theopanen) || 28 prouincia eadem || 

Page 96.—5 deluentis (de- add. above erasure—of one letter?) | 
6 aduocatus || 9 iugularem | concederem (corr. by 2d hand from 
concedem) || 17 suadebat (corr. by 2d hand from suadabat) || 
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21 ut frigus ui deposita et taedium aut risum pateretur || 22 
demissum || 

Page 97.—1 luceius || 3 polio || 5 consulares (corr. from conso- 
lares) || 6 nocte om. (and so F) || 11 ut uterque recte om. | quum || 
12 quia] aqua (dat initial a- added above, though app. by ist 
hand) || 22 illa altera || 26 legatione || 28 sed (corr. by 2d hand 
from &) | 

Page 98.—2 faborabilem || 5 epistolam (corr. by 2d hand from 
epistulam) || 6 exspectabis || 

X 9 x | statio om. | SALVTEM ° || 12 adscribsisse || 13 sentiam 
(corr. from sententiam) | peritis iuris] prudentibus || 

XI 24 [xi | cornelio om. || 

Page 99.—1 erasure of c before oratore || 3 ex professoribus 
senatores ex senatoribus professores || 8 dicens || 9 miseranda 
(corr. by 2d hand from miserenda) || 13 maximillam uestalem || 
14 cupisset | exemplo || 20 abhortu || 23 quam sacra facientem || 
26 tamquam nocens (corr. from innocens) || 27 in om. | subterra- 
neum cubiculum | -que] -q * (dot over erasure) || 28 carnifex manum || 

Page 100.—1 resiluit (corr. from resiliuit) fedumque contagium || 
2plane om. | castd || 3 TTPONOIAN (-A- corr. from A) || 4 TECEIN 
-(-C- over erasure) || 5 uirgis (u- corr. by 2d hand over erasure) || 
8 iis] his [Several words in the next few lines may possibly be 
over erasures|||12 recessit licinianus || 21 adfuisti (corr. dy 2d 
hand from af-) || 24 notabilia quaedam || 25 quicquid (corr. by 2d 
hand from quidquid) || 26 nunties || 27 etiam uersus || 

Page 101.—XII 2 |xii | maturo om. | SALVTEM || 3 egnan- 
tium | commendas magisque commendabis si || 4 recens eius || 
6 forte optigerat (followed by erasure of four letters) | amisisset 
(corr. by 2d hand from amisset) ||'7 se non oportere (over erasure) || 
Io aerario populog; (-q; add. above by 2d hand) || 12 caelius || 
14 habunde || 

XIII 24 {xiii || 

Page 102.—2 in finem laxauero aegre || 4 quasi praeceptoria 
epistula || 5,6 causas rogandi deinde ipsum quod p&o proxime 
cum patria mea fuit || 8 una (add. above, by 1st hand?) || 11 oppor- 
tune (dots by 2d hand) complures || 12 discere (corr. by 2d hand 
Srom dicere) | iucundius (Jegun with initial c-) || 13  pudicius 
(corr. by 2d hand from pudicus) || 16 omnia—17 emuntur om. || 
17 adeo om. || 23 uitio uno remedio occurri potest || 26 a me] eam || 

Page 103.—8 studiorum || 9 ad te] apte || 12 tantum (-n- corr. 
by 2d hand) || 
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XIIII 17 SALVTEM ° | xiiiil || 20 endecasyllabos (corr. by 2d 
hand from in-) || 21 ueiculo || 23 elatius] altius || 25 paulo petulan- 
tiora (-n- added above by 2d hand) || 28 non (corr. by 2d hand 
from no) || 

Page 104.—4-7 no division into verses ||6 tum] tunc | habent 
(corr. by 2d hand, app. from hebent) || 12 aliud || 14 longiore || 
16 nugas meas inscribere hendecasyllabi (dots by 2d hand) || 
17 idyllia] dullia (zof dugtia !) || 18 poemata || 19 hendecasyllabos 
(dots by 2d hand) || 20 ut om. (£ also omits) || 

Page 105.—XV 2 |xv | SALVTEQ© || 6 complexus || 8 ad conec- 
tendas (corr. by 2d hand from aquonectendas) || 9 sunt (corr. by 
2d hand from sint) || 10 in om. || 18 uirtute tua || 19 ita] & || 20 
asinius (corr. by 2d hand from asinus) || 

Page 106.—9 primum quia uotis suis amor plerumg ° prae- 
currit * deinde quod || 11 deinde] in summa || 14 duplici laetitia || 
16 omni ope omni labore gratia || 19 potissimus || 20 senatus et 
suffragio || 

XVI 23 ualerio om. || 

Page 107.—2 fieri om. || 3 uélatus (dof dy 2d hand) | horis] 
oris || 4 sed maiore || 

XVII 9g |xvii | asinio om. | SALVTEM ° || 10 corelliae absentis 
causam || 14 correlli || 19 aestimari || 22 suptiliorem denigq ° tulit || 

Page 108.—14 cum] dum || 16 destiuisse | correlliae || 19 fae- 
minae || 20 si (corr. by 2d hand from se) | actionem lautius || 
21 sinunt contigerit michi || 22 dixero] dicere || 

XVIII 24 [xviii | arrio om. | ANTONINO (corr. by 2d hand 

Jrom ANTONIO) | SALVTEM : || 25 magis om. || 26 latine om. 
(dut latine inserted after and above 27 aemulari dy 2d hand) || 
27 tamen] quidem || 

Page 109.—1 et quae sunt latina (ad so F) || 3 eis | quae mihi || 

XVIIII 6 {xviii | calpurniae om. | SALVTEM ‘|| 8 karitate || 
9 adfectum om. after ei, add. after amissi || 11 dignam te (add. 
above by 2d hand) || 12 frugalitas (corr. by 2d hand from fra-) || 
14 lectitat (corr. by 2d hand) || 17 recito (corr. from recitato) || 
18 proximum || 20 amore] amare || 

Page 110.—1 uene|reris (corr. by 2d hand from ue|reris) || 

XX 7 [xx | nonio om. | SALVTEM ||8 libris tuis || 10 elegans 
(corr. by 2d hand from eligans) || 13 es et horum | doloris | subli- 
mitatem (erasure of two letters after sub-) || 

XXI 17 [xxi | uelio om. || 23 erasure of four letters after angor | 
optimorum (-u- corr. by 2d hand) || 25 unus (corr. from unius) || 
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Page 111.—1 cuius (c- corr. by 2d hand) || 4 quo] quos (and 
over erasure) 

XXII 6 [xxii || 10 duumuiratu suo || 12 disserte (alt. from 
diserte) || 15 uiennensibus (corr. from bi- by 2d hand?) || 16 agona 
(corr. from agonia) ||17 a om.||18 apud neruam imperatorem 
forte cenabat || 19 uegento || 20 dixi omnia (2% margin at end of 
last line on page) |\| 21 catullo om. || 23 quo om. || 24 optimum] 
oppidum | contorquebat || 25 de (corr. by 2d hand from ad) | 
sanguinariisque (corr. from -usque) || 26 cena || 

Page 112.—1 et om. | caenaret || 

XXIII 8 [xxiii* (corr. from xxviii) | pomponio om. | SALV- 
TEM || 12 lectitare || 15 optulerit || 16 impertire (app. so, though 
easily mistaken for imperare) || 20 sed om. || 

XXIIII 22 [xxiii (corr. from xxviii) | fabio om. | SALVTEM ° || 
23° c°* uiros | in quadruplici iudicio om. || 27 conuersiones (corr. 
from conuer sationes by 2d hand?) || 

Page 113.—1 recesserunt || 6 obfuerunt (cov7. by 2d hand from 
of-) | computes || 7 docimento || 

XXV 14 [xxv | messio om. | SALVTEM || 15 ex tacitis] ex- 
tractis || 17 feda || 19 ei] & || 25 tabellas || 

Page 114.—2 AAAATYAYTAT@NYTTEPHMACMEAHCEI! 
(and in F the same, except for TONITTEPEMACMEANCE)) || 
3.et] sed (over evasure) ||(XXVI om.in R and F without sign. 
In R the numbering of the letters goes on also without omission) 

XXVII 18 |xxvi | pompeio om. | SALVTEM :° || 20 poemata || 
21 sublimiter (erasure after sub-, of -u-?) || 23 absolutius (corr. 
by 2d hand from -tus) || 24 me ipsum || 

Page 115.—3 occurrerit (over erasure) || 4 ff. no division into 
verses ||8 mauolt ||g amare || 10 0 om. | quot] quod || 11 amas] 
apias || 14 iuuenem] iuuenta || 15 gratulare si pro || 20 FEIT N@C- 
|| 

Page 116.—X XVIII 2 [xxvii | uibio om. | SALVTEM || 3 byb- 
liotheca (followed by erasure of one letter at end of line) | corne- 
liae nepotiae || 5 Cati] catili||q quod] quo || 12 difficillima aesti- 
mationis imitatio || 

XXVIIII 16 [xxviii | ROMANIO SVO SALVTEM (F has 
in marginal title Romano Firmo) || 17 eia||19 praetor acer et 
fortis uir || 21 senatu (-at- over evasure) || 25 leuissimi || 

Page 117.—XXX 2 [xxviii | licinio om. (in marginal title F 
has Licinio Sure) | SALVTEM || 3 tibi om. || 5 excipitur om. | 
cenatiunculam || 7 deminutionibus || 9 frigidussipotas || 13 utrum- 
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que (but first stroke of initial u- erased) || 15 incurrit || 18 obluc- 
tantes (and so F)||19 crebris (corr. from creberis) | an quae] 
autque || 21 subprimitur || 24 excursu || 

Page 118.—2 colligit || 3 libramentum (corr. from liberamen- 


tum) || 4 repletur || 


PLINIVS ‘SECVNDI EPISTVLARVM EXPLICIT 
LIBER IIII INCIPIT LIBER V* FELICITER 


Adanniumsewerum * 
Adcalpurn’ flaccum * 
Adtitium ariston ° 
Adiuliumualerianum ° 
Adnouiummaximum * 
Addomit * apollinar ° 
Adcalpurnium rufum ° 
Adtitinium caepionem ° 
Adsemproniumrufum 
Adsueton * tranquillum 
Adcalpurn * fabat* pros [pros as if 
add, as afterthought 
Adscaurum * recitaturus 
Adterentium scaurum 
Adpontium * allifan’ 
Adarrium antonin’ 
Adaefulanmarcellinum 
Aduestric spurinna 
AdcalpurN’ macrum 
Adualerium paulinum ° 
Adcornelium vursum ° 
Adpompeium saturn 


legatummichiobuenit 

accepipulcherrimos 

cumplurimaofiicia 

resparua 

nuntiaturmichi 

amauicuram 

necheredeminstitui 

suades uthistoriam 

descenderaminbasilicam 

///1//1//// \iberatandem 

praecepilitterastuas [-cepi- corr. by 2d 
hand from -cipi-] 

oratiunculam 

& turogas 

secesseram inmunic 

cum uersus tuos 

tristissimus haectibi 

scioquantoopere 

beneest michi 

uideoquam molliter 

iterum bY thini 

uariaeadfecerunt 


hic adfi 


[ln right-hand margin, opposite amauicuram, a much later 
hand has added hit adfi*, with a division mark in left-hand 
margin; and opposite Adterentium scaurum 7m left-hand margin 
a later hand has inserted 8] 

, Page 119.—I 61° | annio om. (but F has in marginal title annio 
seuero suo, and V in margin, with extra line left blank, as if for 
usual heading of book) || 8 exhereditato (and so F) | asudio (corr. 
by 1st hand from asiduo) || 10 aliosque equites romanos splendi- 
dos || 12 iuuarem (second -u- corr. by 2d hand) || 14 donare (corr. 
by 1st hand from dare) || 17 exheredatum (corr. from exheredi- 
tatum) || 

Page 120.—1 exspectatissimos | correllium (corr. dy 2d hand 
Jrom correlium) || 7 mecum non subscripsit || 12 cum curiano 
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(corr. by 1st hand from curiano alone) | aedem] eadem || 16 (F 
has exhereditat’) || 19 mea suscepisse (dut-a somehow deformed) | 
coheredes (corr. by 1st hand from quo-) || 21 tantundem (corr. dy 
1st hand from tandem) || 24 antiquo9| (dat 91 app. later hand) || 
29 honeste (h- add. above) || . 

Page 121.—II 2 ii| calpurnio om. (F has in marginal title 
calpurnio flacco) | SALVTEM || 5 epistolas || 7 imitantis || 

III 10 iii | titio om. (but F has in marginal title titio aristoni) | 
SALVTEM || 12 fuisse (corr. from fuisset) | apud (corr. by 2d 
hand from aput) | deuersiculis (corr. by 2d hand from di-) || 
13 -que after eum om. | diuersitate (corr. from -em) || 18 facio 
nam et (corr. from ia) comedias || 19 Sotadicos] socraticos || 
24 mirentur (-r- over erasure) || 28 speciem (corr. by 2d hand 
from spiciem) | nominabo (-o0 corr. from -a) || 

Page 122.—2 scaeuolam (corr. by 2d hand from -ulam) || 3 M. 
om. | memium || 4 seneccam (and so F) | Annaeum Lucanum om. 
(F also) || 6 erasure of diuum deforve diuum iulium) || 8 corrumpi 
(-i corr. by 2d hand) | a om. || 10 uirgilius || 11 .ennius acciusq ° || 
13 sed (corr. by 2d hand from s&) || 17 reuerentiam (F also) || 
18 consilii (corr. by 2d hand from -o) || 19 exuoltu (corr. by 2d 
hand from exuoluto) || 20 nutu (corr. by 2d hand from nireo?) | 
manuum | notis (erasure of one letter after no-) || 21 atque (corr. 
Srom adque) || 22 intellegit || 23 fortass&&iam || 25 erasure of one 
or two letters before amicos || 

Page 123.—IV 4 iiii | iulio om. (but F has in marginal title iulio 
ualeriano) | SALVTEM °|| 5 paruum | praetorius (-0- corr. by 2d 
hand from -e-) || 6 instituere (corr. from -ret) nundinas (inttial app. 
by corr.) || 7 uicetinorum legati | tuscillus || gq uerbo antiqui_aita || 
10 interrogati—1i responderunt om. || 11 adfuissent || 12 aliquid 
(corr. from aliquit) || 15 proced& | tacita || 17 cognosces || 

V 20 v‘ | nonio om. (but F has in marginal title nonio 
maximo) | SALVTEM || 21 nuntiatur mihi e | c (F has g°, but 
alt. by 2d hand from c°) || 22 elegantem (corr. by 2d hand from 
eli-) || 23 natura acutus || 24 promtissimus | angit (evasure of one 
letter after -i-) || 

Page 124.—8 immatura | inmortale || 13 praesensit (evasure of 
one letter after -n-) || 16 sedisse (as F) || 18 uoluisse (followed by 
erasure of two or three letters) idem (i- over erasure) || 19 abisse 
(first -s- over erasure) |\|21 uigiliarum (corr. by 2d hand from 
uigularum) || 23 scripta (erasure of -p- after s-) || 

VI 28 domitio om. | vi || 30 me aestate] maestate (F had in 1st 
hand maiestate) | suasisti (-si- over erasure) || 
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Page 125.—4 poenas (but begun pon-) | regionis (corr. by 2d 
hand from religionis) || 5 et tibi (corr. by 2d hand from & ibi) || 
6 frigidum (4y 2d hand) ||7 myrtos] mistis ov mistos (corr. by 2d 
hand from myttos) | estiuo tempore || 8 larum | profr& || 9 nostra 
(degun as nr2e) negat || 10 aestatis (corr. by 2d hand from ast-) || 
Ir quem | hinc (degun as hic) || 14 regionis (corr. by 2d hand 
Jrom -es) | amphiteatrum || 15 quale sola rerum (corr. from qualis | 
sororum) || 17 parte progeneramore et || 18 caedue || 19 pingues 
(pin- corr. over erasure) | facile (corr. from facere) || 22 per quoquu- 
unt | his (corr. by 2d hand from is) | porriguntur (-i- corr. from 
-e-) || 23 unaq * facie || 24 ambusta | prata] pavaram (dud -ar- by 
later hand, and -am over erasure) || 28 et iemme tripholium 
aliasque erbas || 

Page 126.—1 molles (m- corr. by 2d hand) | perhennibus (-bu- 
over erasure) || 3 quidquid (corr. from quicquid) | absorbuit (corr. 
by 2d hand from absoruit) | tiberim (corr. by 2d hand from 
tiberi) || 4 omnisque || 6 fluminis (cor7. by 2d hand from numinis) || 
7 situm (s- over erasure) ||9 ad] &|| 10 quoquiagq °* || 11 lae//uiter 
(corr. by 1st hand from \aetauit) || 15 sed (corr. by 2d hand from 
s&) | lassas (-sa- inserted by 2d hand) || 18 prominulam] pvomodo 
longam | membra (-e- corr. by 1st hand) || 19 xystus (corr. by 2d 
hand from xystys) | concisus in plurimas species destinctus buxo || 
24 cyrci || 25 with omnia begins a new hand || 28 a om. || 

Page 127.—1 uidet (-e- over erasure) || 2 hac] ac | adiacentis 
(corr. by 1st hand from -es) || 3 rescidit || 4 quae om. | platanis 
(-nis dy corr. of 1st hand, and -s- erased before inumbratur) | 
marmoreo (dy corr. of 1st hand) || 8 porticus alia || 12 & inserted 
above before fonticulus) | in om. before fonte || 13 sipumculi || 16 
iucunda || 19 supplet (-l- degun as some other letter) || 22 aut tep- 
over erasure || 26 sole (corr. by 2d hand from solo) | longius a 
luce om. || 

Page 128.—2 cilculos || 5 imminent || 6 criptoporticu || 7 ippo- 
dromum | uinenas (a/t. by 2d hand from uineas) | intuetur (-i- 
erased after int-) || 12 appenninis | latissimis (erasure of two 
letters before -ss-) || 20 erasure of four or five letters before hac || 
22 aut before sole corr. by 2d hand from ut || 24 [sta]timque 
intranti[um oculis] evased, but the bracketed portions still discern- 
ible || 25 hedera (h- added above) || 26 haedera trunculum | With 
pererrat, which completes fol. 18 of the MS as it now stands, the 
MS suddenly breaks off. 
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THE GERUNDIVE ONCE MORE: OSCAN Ana/riss. 


The phonetic objections to my gerundive theory (A. J. P. XV 
217 sq.) which arise from Oscan-Umbrian I sought to explain 
away in vol. XVI, p. 1, but my explanations are rejected by Mr. 
Horton-Smith (ib., p. 222). My theory referred Sk. infinitives in 
-a-dh( y)ai, Greek infinitives in -a(c)-da,' and Lat. gerundives in 
-en-dae (dat. sg. fem.) to an Aryan base -m-dh(y)at. To this 
Aryan base there might be a by-form --dyaz (Noreen, Urgerm. 
Lautlehre, §51). Mr. Smith’s answer to this is as follows: “Nor, 
I think, does his concluding observation, that ‘there was an 
Aryan doublet to dh, viz. nd, represented in Grk. mv6ynp || rivdaé,’ 
give him much help; for it is thereby implied that the gerundive, 
which was purely an Italic development (v. A.J. P. XV 195), 
may have had two quite separate starting-points—one in Latin, 
the other in Umbr.-Osc.” The phrase I have italicized in the 
citation begs the whole question. My argument is simply this: 
if the gerundive formation in Italic cannot come from *guz-dhaz, 
then it can come from the Aryan by-form °-daz, and I have 
all along claimed that the formation zs Aryan (A. J. P. XV 217). 

I repeat once more, however, that there is absolutely nothing 
to prove that Aryan -mdh- did not give Italic -zp-, Osc.-Umbr. 
nd>nn|\|n. I believe now, as before, that the separative suffix 
-de of Lat. inde and unde is directly akin to the Greek -dev of 
év-Oev and md-6ev, and not akin to the locative -de of évéd-3e. Ido 
not believe the validity of the comparison of zz-de with é-6ev, and 
Sk. adha can be gainsaid, inasmuch as it is a comparison of 
finished words, not of suffixes taken here and there; all three 
forms mean ‘thereupon,’ the Latin and Greek ‘thence,’ and the 
Latin and Sanskrit ‘then.’ So far, however, from being dogmatic 
on this point, I think we shall have to recognize an Aryan doublet 


1So, and not -e-<o>6az, the latter being analogical Atoacba: (aor.) : Abceofac 
(fut.) : (pres.) = 2d plur. Aboaobe : on the origin of o in 
I refer to A. J. XVI 3. Note the so-called aor. 
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dha || da‘ behind all this variety (l.c., p. 2). Iam perfectly willing 
to accept the verdict that my equation Aryan zdh>Osc.-Umbr. 
nn ||” is ‘unproven’ (szc), but I wish also to make it clear that 
the equation zdh>7z/ is even less proved. In Umbrian the laws 
mf>mb and ny>ng seem well established (v. Planta, Gramm., 
465 sq.); there is plausibility even for ~j>md, especially as we 
have the analogous changes just instanced. There can be little 
doubt that °vendu is akin to Germ. wenden, and represents Aryan 
*vendhetod, either through *vendetu or *venpiu (according to v. 
Planta, 1. c., 468), but just as plausibly through *venntu with a 
previous stage *vend-tu. It may well have been that -dh- and 
-nd- fell together into -zd- before the change to zz was completed. 

Now there is nothing, absolutely nothing, to prove that Aryan 
nah became -vf- in Oscan or Umbrian. The only argument for 
such a change comes from Azafriss, which is explained by Bugge 
(K. Z. II 386) as ‘Imbribus,’ according to which we should expect 
*Emfriss or *Enefriss (v. Planta, 455); by Henzen (Ann. del 
Inst. 1848, 400) as Jnferis, showing change of declension and 
bad vocalization; and referred by v. Planta (1. c., 456) to an 
‘breathe,’ <*an-dhr- or *an-s-r-, that is to say to no known 
word. Biicheler’s claim (Rh. M. 37, 644) that no sufficient expla- 
nation of this word has yet been given seems to me to still hold 
good. 

I venture, then, to propose a new one. Axza/riss occurs ina 
Samnite inscription (Zvetaieff, Inscr. It. In. M. D., p. 32) among 
a group of deities to whom regular sacrifices shall be offered; 
just preceding it come Diumpais ‘nymphs’ (?), Liganakdikei 
Entrai, which seems to mean Law-giver mid-<temple> -god- 
dess’ (Biicheler, Lex. Ital. XV 5; Grassmann, K. Z. X VI 118); 
just following comes Maatois ‘Matutis’ (Grassmann), but ‘ Mani- 
bus’ (Biicheler, ib. XVI 4). In Anafriss I propose to see Grk. 
Gphopevs ‘jar, cinerary urn’ (# 74). Of its borrowing in Italic 
Lat. amphora gives testimony. The Romans used amphorae as 
coffins (Smith, Dict. Antiq., s. v.), and the similar o//ae were in 
regular use as receptacles for the ashes of the dead (cf. also o 
74). The Arval brothers worshipped the od/ae (cf. v. Henzen, 
Acta Fr. Arv. 30, Juv. VI 341, Prudent. Peristyl. II 277, there 
cited). These o//ae may have been mere utensils in the sacrifice ; 
thus in the present inscription Patana (= Lat. patina ‘dish’) is 


11 have nowhere said, by the way, that the -do of endo|indu is for Aryan 
-dho, though my critic is excusable for so interpreting me. 


of 
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worshipped, and the Romans worshipped Pated/a ‘little dish,’ 
both divinities being subsequently connected with pafere, and 
explained by Arnobius as ‘patefaciendis rebus praestituta’ ‘god- 
dess of shooting grain.’ In Plautus the dz patellarii (Cist. 520) 
are understood (cf. Schol. to Persius, III 56) as being the Lares. 

It may be noted further that in India, where the worship of 
ancestors was highly developed, the mortuary urns were sex- 
marked (cf. Acvalayana Grh. Sa. IV 5. 2), showing thus an 
intermediate stage on the way to development of regular images. 
In the Umbrian cult also there was a large employment of jars, 
if not a direct worship of them. The goddess specially so wor- 
shipped is Praestota Serfia, who corresponds with Perna Kerria 
of our inscription, these goddesses having the same epithet 
(probably), and names of the same meaning ‘she who stands 
before.’ Note also in our inscription Anterstata ‘she who stands 
in the middle.’ We can hardly doubt that Grassmann is right in 
explaining these titles by the position of the statues (in temple or 
garden), or by the order in which they are worshipped. Now, in 
the Latin Lares Praestites we have an epithet like Praestota, 
Perna, and the Lares, as we have seen, were Di Patellarii ‘gods 
of the jars.’ Possibly Praestota, etc., were special groups of 
Manes (sometimes fem. in inscriptions). In any case, whether as 
simple jars or as images of the Manes, the Italic peoples wor- 
shipped amphorae (ollae). 

I propose then to connect Anafriss with Grk. dudopeis. There 
is no reason why the Samnites should not have inflected dugopeis 
according to the 4th conjugation, into which it would most natu- 
rally fall. Thus Azafriss (with anaptyptic -a-, v. Planta, 1. c., 
268) would correspond to a Latin *amphoribus sound for sound. 
There is some question, though, whether -m/- gave -2/- in Oscan, 
as it does in Latin (? azfr-actus) and Umbrian (an-ferener). The 
only word that suggests a different phonetic process is amfr-et 
‘ambiunt,’ where amfr- is an extension of *amfi by the compv. 
suffix -r, as in inter, super, subter, etc. It is a reasonable suppo- 
sition, I believe, that phonetic change was retarded in its devel- 
Opment in words newly coined by analogy, and this we might 
consider here. Further, Oscan has in am-vianud, am-nod (Cors- 
sen, K. Z. V 84) a form am- related to amét. In am-vianud we 
have the result of primitive *amf-vianud, shortened to am-vianud 


1It may be well also to note (cf. Noreen, l. c.) that there was a chance for 
*ambh- || amb- in the Aryan period. 
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before the change m/f>n/f set in; for -mv- I note Faliscan com- 
vivium. The form am- would also have naturally arisen in 
composition with initial J, 4,m. Now a form am/r- would not 
part company with am-. Entirely different would be the treat- 
ment of am-/fr- in loan-words like dydopeis, where no semasic 
notion was to be preserved. Here, as the Italic / was a labio- 
dental, and not a pure labial, we can understand why y¢ gave nf. 

Here arises the difficulty of the phonetic character of ¢ and the 
other Greek aspirates. I believe, with Miss Dawes (Pronunc. of 
Grk. Asp., p. 102), that the internal evidence of Greek favors, on 
the whole, a spirantic pronunciation. Her illustrations (p. 47 sq.) 
are convincing that Latin loan-words with 4, ¢, ¢ for ¢, 6, x do not 
prove that the latter were aspirates. The question may have 
been a dialectic one with the Greeks, and the Italians had more 
than ong dialect to borrow from. For the Oscans, however, it is 
certain that they represented their_/ by ¢ in @adioxo, and in the 
coin-legend ‘#12TEAIA{Fist/uis’ (Zvet., 1. c., p. 78). Further, 
Biicheler reads Fade[p] (= valens) in an Oscan inscription (Zvet., 
l.c., 74). It is not assuming very much to suppose that they also 
represented ¢ by their /, and so it is fair to suppose that Greek 
duopets may have become in Oscan *amfrus>*anafrus. On 
this point I can do no better than to cite from W. Schulze (KZ. 
32, 389): “Ganz anders liegen die dinge bei pA [for Greek 9], 
das seine eigene, von den schicksalen des f durchweg getrennte 
geschichte gehabt hat. Schon friihzeitig ist es—wenigstens local 
und in den ungebildeten volksschichten—mit / zusammengefallen. 
Bereits die pompejanischen pinsel- und griffelinschriften bieten 
Dafne Fileto Fyllis Trofime.” 

But whether Aza/rviss is a borrowed word or not (= dudopeis), 
there is more against its comparison with /zferzs than with any 
other of its possible congeners. ow, this comparison is the only 
basis for claiming that the -zz- of Osc.-Umbr. gerundives cannot 
come from Aryan m-dh-. 

My theory explains the entire syntax of the gerundive, with its 
attraction for its object (A.J. P. XV 220). This is a consideration 
that should outweigh a trifling phonetic irregularity, though I 
have shown that there is none. In conclusion I would sound a 
warning against dogmatism about ihe inviolability of phonetics, 
especially as to this group zd. Thus we have in Latin fennitur 
beside fenditur—folk-dialect”! We also have dos for normal 
*yos—“loan-word from some dialect or other”! Such are the 
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defences of the sacrosanct phoneticians, and by freely using them 
both no one can fail to make good the a-friorz claim of Invio- 
lable Phonetic Law. I have shown in another place’ that this is 
a dangerous working principle, particularly for dialects of frag- 


mentary vocabulary. 
EpwIN W. Fay. 


Two NoTEs ON LATIN NEGATIVES. 


The I.E. ze (Skr. ma, Goth. vz, Lith. 2@, O.B. me, Osc.-Umbr. 
né) is represented in certain Latin compounds, among which are 
several negative indefinite adverbs and the negative indefinite 
adjective pronoun zz//us. The list of common forms is meuté- 
guam, neutigue (late), neuter, nunguam, nusguam, nullus. 

Brugmann (Grd. I 604, Anm. 2) left unexplained the relation 
of -eu- in neuter to -u- in nallus, etc., until an explanation of the 
initial sound of uzer, etc., should be given. J. Schmidt (K. Z. 32, 
394 ff.) has established the fact that these indefinites are from a 
pronominal stem gz, the g before ~ being dropped in Latin when 
initial, but retained when medial, as in the compounds a/icudi and 
nécubt. 

We have then to explain the absence of -c- in all these com- 
pounds and also the -eu- beside u. Neuter and neutiguam may 
be either transformates of older forms with -c- under the influence 
of the simplices or may have been formed after gu- became u-. 
For neuter, at least, the first explanation probably applies. We 
have a few cases of mecuter retained, e. g. Lucret. 4, 1217 (where 
neque should be emended to mec) and 5, 839; Mart. 5, 20, 11; 
and C.I.L. VI 1527. Probably, too, zecutfer has sometimes been 
changed by copyists to zeuter. These words have nothing to do 
with zec = ‘non,’ as the editors have supposed, but their -c- is the 
same as that of mécubi, alicudi, etc.’ 

But the collocation of negative and indefinite is common, and 
composition, therefore, was easy at any period when ze existed 


1 Proceedings Am. Phil. Assoc. for 1895. 

*In Trin, 282 megue of the Ambrosian should be kept. We have here verb, 
adverbial phrase, and object, each with a special negative, and megue ullum is 
used in place of u//um on account of the preceding megue’s, The passage is 


Nolo ego cum improbis te viris, grate mi, 
Neque in via neque in foro neque ullum sermonem exsequi. 


In regard to a possible me-cunguem see Schmidt as above, p. 403. 
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as an uncompounded negative. Neuter with trisyllabic pronun- 
ciation and neutiguam (tribrach, i. e. -e may befconsidered as 
practically uncompounded forms. Neuter and neutiguam indicate 
that the treatment of the specific Latin diphthong -ex- was its 
retention, and this supposition is supported by seu, ceu and neu— 
contraction in these words having taken place only in Latin times. 

But munguam and nusquam are not transformates of possible 
earlier forms with -cz-, nor, if the supposition just mentioned is 
correct, is -z- the result of the contraction of e-u. These words 
have been thought to be examples of compounds formed with 
elision of the ¢ of ze. But such composition in Latin cannot be 
supported by other examples. Those given by Stolz (Lat. 
Gram., 276, Anm.) are all to be explained otherwise.’ Vtiquam, 
I believe, does not occur; sorsus is from *se-vorsus (Solmsen, 
Stud. zur lat. Lautgeschichte, p. 60); and sadus may have been 
formed in Italic times and so have its z from -ou- from -ez-. Nor 
is noenum formed with elision of e in ze, but the support for this 
view cannot be given here. Another explanation of xunguam 
and zusguam seems desirable and, I believe, is not far to seek. 

In the case of zz//us the simplex never had an initial consonant, 
and, as in the case of s#dus just mentioned, the compound is to 
be considered as made in Italic times. When now the initial of 
unguam and usguam came to agree with that of wd/us, save 
possibly in quantity, xuuguam and nusguam would be natural 
analogical formations (d/us : unguam = ndallus : nunguam 
[z?]). The quantity of « in xuaguam may follow that of unguam 
or that of zz//us, more probably the latter. 


For the most part the indications are that in syntactical value 
né was equal to ‘non,’ but there are also indications for the value 
‘né.’ 

Mr. Elmer’s claim (A. J. P. 15, 304) that megue is not used as 
the continuing negative of volitive forms seems to have been 
urged rather too strongly. It may be questioned whether a 
distinction should be made here between the usage of prose and 
poetry. Catullus furnishes at least two cases of megue with 
volitive forms: 11, 21 and 61, 128. There are doubtless a 
number of others scattered through Ciceronian and later Latin. 


1 Even if multangulus and multanimis are true examples of compounds with 
elision, they do not affect the argument here. The compounds like meuter 
nunquam are directly or indirectly the result of sentence-combination. 
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A number of cases occur in Plautus of zegue used in the sentence ~ 
with volitive subjunctive, to some of which it might be objected 
that the negative belongs to a single word; but the following 
examples from the Asinaria surely deserve to be placed beside 
examples of méve cited by Elmer from Plautus. The numbers 
are according to Ussing’s edition. 


Suspiciones omnis ab se segreget, 

Neque illaec ulli pede pedem homini premet, 

Quom surgat, neque quom in lectum inscendat proxumum, 

Neque quom descendat inde, det quoiquam manum. 770 
Spectandum ne quoi anulum det neque roget. 


Neqgue illa ulli homini nutet nictet adnuat. 777 


Neque ullum verbum faciat perplexabile 
Neque ulla lingua sciat loqui nisi Attica. 786 


Nec mater lena ad vinum accedat interim 
Neque ulli verbo male dicat; ... 793 


The usage of Oscan ep (Lat. mec) is of interest here. The 
ten examples are all in sentences whose verbs are volitive, but in 
all but two cases the negative may be taken with a single word. 
In the following, however, zep is used with volitive forms: Zvet. 
231, wep fefacid ‘neve fecerit’; Zvet. 231,, wep censtur fuid 
‘neve censor sit.’ 

The following passage from Tab. Iguv. VI A 6 shows that 
Umbrian zep (Lat. zec) might be used with an imperative: evse 
neip mugatu nep arsir andersistu ‘ea nec muttito nec alis inter- 
sidito.’ 


FRANK H. FOWLER. 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Eipiridov ‘EAévy, Ad novam codicum Laurentianorum factam a G. Vitellio 
collationem recognovit et adnotavit HENRICUS VAN HERWERDEN. Lug- 
duni-Batavorum, 1895. 

Euripides. Helena. Edited with Introduction, Notes and Critical Appendix 
by C.S. JeRRAM, M. A. 2d edition. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1892. 


The appearance of a new edition of the Helena by van Herwerden, the 
indefatigable and now veteran scholaron whom the mantle of Cobet has not 
unworthily fallen, should be an event of no little interest in the philological 
world. van Herwerden is admitted to be by far the best exponent of the 
great master’s views and tradition; and those views are in the strongest 
antithesis to much which the most eminent German scholars of the present 
time are agreed to accept. I mean, of course, as to the limits of conjectural 
emendation. van Herwerden shares with our own countryman, Blaydes, the 
belief that long acquaintance with the style of an author, combined with 
continual and unintermitted study of the niceties of the language he writes 
in, are sufficient, in time, and in the hands of a recognized expert, to justify 
the assertion that much which forms part of the MS tradition is wrong, and 
has descended to us from a corrupted original. It is well known that the 
counter-view is at this time held and asserted with extraordinary positiveness 
by some leading exponents of classical philology in Germany. The Culex of 
Prof. Leo is perhaps the most marked illustration of this resolute adherence 
to MSS in despite of sense and probability: it is not too much to say that if 
some of the interpretations to be found in it are possible, nothing is impossible. 

The new edition starts with a great advantage. Prof. Vitelli of Florence 
has re-collated the XIVth-cent. Laurentian codex (plut. XXXII 2) on which 
alone the text of the Helena rests as an independent source and which he 
calls L. He has, however, examined, besides, two other MSS, one in the 
Laurentian library, which he calls G, the other in the Vatican, which he calls 
P. Neither G nor P is of any great value except for correcting L; both 
Vitelli believes to be copies of a copy of L. It appears from this that the 
hopes which in 1872 were roused by a communication of Prinz sent to Fleck- 
eisen’s Jahrbiicher, CV, pp. 525-8, to the effect that G was a new source for 
the text of Helena of little less importance than L, are not justified by more 
minute examination. It is, however, in the judgment of Wilamowitz, who 
collated it some years before Vitelli, of considerable utility, as having been 
written before the interpolated readings which are found in L from the second 
or third hand had been introduced into that MS. van Herwerden has thought 
G of sufficient importance to be cited regularly through the play; and this, 
combined with the careful manner in which the first hand of L has been 
distinguished by Vitelli from the second and third, forms one of the chief 
claims which the new edition presents to supersede all previous ones. 
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Mr. Jerram’s reprint of his former edition, published in 1882, is a scholarly 
piece of work, which ought to recommend itself to masters and teachers in 
the universities. It has been read and is sometimes quoted by van Herwerden ; 
I hope that it may take less than ten years to reach a third issue, which it 
richly deserves, and to which the new labours of the Dutch philologist will 
make an important accession of new and original materials. 

A noticeable feature in v. Herwerden’s edition is the substitution of y for e 
in the 2d pers. sing. indic. of the middle and passive verb; of riGeic ieic, etc., 
for as laid down by Cobet ; of OvyoKw for of duoiog 
éroiuoc, as in Thucydides and Herodotus, not dolo¢g éronuoc, as is generally 
assumed for the Tragic and Comic writers: lastly, of combinations like 7 év, 
etc., for 7 ’v. 

Of the scholars who have in quite recent times written on the Helena, F. G, 
Schmidt, Wecklein, Schenkl are mentioned with most approbation, and their 
conjectures cited most frequently. But the critical notes are studded with 
names, insomuch that the editor’s own modest ‘v. H.’ is comparatively 
obscured, whilst Musgrave, Elmsley, Badham, Paley (to mention only English 
scholars) recur again and again. This, I think, should recommend the book 
to Englishmen. How often have our countrymen found reason to complain of 
being neglected or even ignored in foreign editions! Here at least no such 
complaint is possible. This is only fair: a glance at Blaydes’ Aristophanes or 
Jebb’s Sophocles is enough to show that we do not ask more than we give. 

The following remarks are the, result of a careful perusal of v. H.’s edition, 
and, though slight, are based on a very long familiarity with the play. Mr. 
Jerram has already incorporated some suggestions of mine in his new issue of 
1892. 


8s. Grap et; rivoc éEavdav of 


So LG. Pflugk suggested 7é0ev; riv’ oe This is rhythmically 
faulty: perhaps 7d0ev tiv’, unde guem, ‘whence and whom?’ a double question, 
in which riv’ follows 7é@ev so closely as hardly to be separable (metrically) 
from it. Cf. 871 ri raua v. H. gives arap rig el 
mébev ; rivoc avdav oe 

111. v. Herw. accepts and prints xayuriuove érév KxbxAove, Nauck’s conj. for 
Kaptiuoug, Jerram defends xapriuove as accentuating the contrast between the 
succession of fruitful seasons and the fate of the storm-tost warrior on the 
barren sea. This appears to me fanciful. Without any such idea, Catullus, 
merely as a description of time that goes on year after year bringing its 
regular succession of harvest and winter, says, XCV 1, 2 Zmyrna mei Cinnae 
nonam post denique messem Quam coepta est nonamque edita post hiemem, 
So far as the word can be thought to have any sfecial force, it would seem to 
lie in the idea of successive years, implying a considerable period of time. 


117. dorep of y’, ovdév Hooov, bpd. 


Hermann épav, and so Dindorf, Nauck and Badham. v. H. keeps dpa, 
translating ‘Ita (ye, sc. vidi eam) ut te oculis video meis.’ Here, as in many 
other cases throughout the play, the Dutch editor performs a signal service in 
recalling the MS reading. I will mention some others. 182 64Aovo’ ayugi for 
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év te of Seidler; rd | KéAAoc, yduov 
for Hermann’s improbable éxi 1d dioruyéc te KdAdoc | o¢ yduov éudv; 488 
ogCerat, the m. pr. of L and also the reading of G, for oqifouac (Badham); 515 
copay éxoc for dé tov of Dobree and Cobet ; 520 for Cobet’s ueAau- 
Babes, cf. neAarvogane dpgva Ran. 1331, ueAaugaeic uvyot¢ Carcin. fr. 5,3 Nauck?; 
620 rarép’ é¢ ovpavdv for (Clark, Nauck) or rveiy’ (Vitelli); and see 
especially on 1301-70. 


121. yap boca eiddéunv Kai dpé, 


I suggest abri¢ yap doco eidov fv Kal viv o’ dpa ‘I saw with my own eyes the 
same woman I now see you before me.’ 


124, 5. Hel. aiai xaxdv ol¢ Kaxdv Aéyerc. 
Teuc, Keivoc Fdv dduapte KAglerac, 


‘Your stay is a misfortune for those whom it affects.’ ‘Yes, for Menelaus is 
reported to be lost at sea with his wife.’ oi¢ xaxdv Aéyece is a tentative remark: 
she wishes to learn more. From this point of view she is taken up by Teucer, 
who tells her in more detail of what has happened. 


148, 9. dvoua vyowriKov 
Ladapiva Oéuevov rij¢ Exei yap TaTpac. 


v. H. remarks: ‘éxei vix sanum. Exspectes cum Schmidtio éuje.’ I cannot 
feel the force of this. 


175-7. aydpitag iv’ éxi Sdxpvor 
rap’ éuébev wéAabpa 
véxvot medouévove AGBy. 


LG give véxvowv drouévorc, Badham prints vé«vor ueAouévac, which Wecklein 
and v. H. correct to v. ueAouévove, The conj. is not necessary, and though in 
Phoen. 1302, 3 Euripides has iaydv orevaxrdy | wedouévav vexpoic, the combi- 
nation véxvowy dAouévore is supported by Phoen. 1295 véxvv dAduevov and 
vextwv Supp. 45, 6. Moreover, the change from véxvow dAopuévore to véxvor 
is rather violent, involving a double depravation of letters. The 
occurrence, too, of the active tupi uéAovoay daiw in 195, 6 is rather against 
peAouévove in 177. 


294, 5. brav miKpd¢ 


cGy’, which T. B. Macaulay emended into Spay’, and of which v. H. men- 
tions besides seven corrections, is retained by Jerram, who accepts W. G. 
Clark’s interpretation, ‘even her 4f¢ is hateful to her.’ This puts some 
violence on the passage. May not the meaning be ‘Ais very person is 
offensive,’ i. e. the person of the barbaric husband? oth are mixpd, the relation 
of husband and the Zerson of the husband. 


308, 9. Cho. av yévorro kal did evddv 
Hel. kai rduradiv ye rove’ adnbeiac 


All this seems to me right, and especially dAyGeiac, sc. 7, ‘Many a word 
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may be uttered falsely.’ ‘Yes, and the reverse, many words may be words of 
truth and indubitable.’ 


344, 5 Kata 
trav yOdviov 


xpéviov v. H., certainly the best conj. yet offered. 


380-3. & Onpadv Aaxupyviwy 
buparte AGBpw oxjua 
tayea Abrne. 

To the existing conjectures I add the following: d—:aivercc—aicyea. It 
seems impossible that Eurip. should have represented Callisto as turned into 
a lioness. Hyginus, who mentions, P, A. II 1, various forms of the Callisto 
legend, makes no allusion to any transformation except that of a dear. oxjua 
would seem to require some genitive; “op¢ac, which has been suggested, is 
perhaps too remote from oyjua, though otherwise giving a fair sense: ‘quae 
figurae speciem polluis violento lumine horrentis ursae,’ or possibly dupare 
AaBpo is a corruption of oduarog aBpov. By aicyea I mean ‘ugliness’: in 
becoming a she-bear, Callisto became an unsightly object, but lost her grief. 


400. tov¢ éx acopévove mepevydrac. 
Cobet’s conj., douévovc, is now found to be in LG, not dopévor. 
443, 4. © ypaia tavr’ KaAAwe Aéyeww 
meicowar ydp* avec Adyov, 


So v. H. most excellently for tavta é, Aéyere. The old woman 
had requested Menelaus in no very courteous terms to go away. He replies: 
“You might have said the same thing civilly; be a little less rude.’ The same 
critic rightly rejects W. G. Clark’s yéAov, Badham’s uéyAov, for Adyov, 


508, 9. dv Guddpar 7 
kpbyuv éuavrov mpd¢ vavdyra, 


v. H. here accepts Badham’s emendation of the MS reading xpiwa¢ (LG). 
The poet perhaps speaks loosely, and without grammatical strictness. ‘I will 
hide myself and go to the place of the wreck.’ It seems very improbable that 
kptyav should have become xpiyac: I should prefer to explain «piyac of 
assuming a disguise than so far violate my palaeographical sense. Does v. H. 
make sufficient allowance for this important factor in critical questions of 
text? I see Jerram retains xpiywac, but without explanation. But in 496 
Nauck’s dirdovv for dmAovv seems almost demanded by the series of inter- 
togative clauses, which is interrupted if dtAovr of LG is retained. 


$32, 3. év 
méow Tov audv Covra eioopar, 
This ‘mira ‘abundantia,’ as v. Herwerden calls it, seems to mark the Helena, 
at least as presented by LG. 386, 7 OAevev, dAece wépyaua Aapdaviag | dAouévove 
7’ where v. H. gives dpouévovc. 774, 5 where 
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v. H. conj. 1310, 11 Cuyiovg Cebéaca Ged cativac, And may not this be 
the explanation of the difficult reiyvea dé Gore PASE? If 
we write ¢Aoyepa o’(a) for ¢Aoyepdc the absurdity of the iterated 9A6é is avoided, 
or at any rate lessened. ‘Over thy flame-wrapt walls, as it were, a flame of 
Zeus swept.’ 


578, 9. Hel. ov ydp pe Aeboowy ony déuap? dpav doxeic ; 
Men, 16 dpoiov, rd dé gagéc aroorepei. 


This might be retained by making ody’ nominative to Groorepei: ‘your 
figure is like, but it will not allow me to be certain,’ literally ‘keeps from me 
any positive certainty.’ dmoorepeiv is followed by a double accusative else- 
where. v.H. prints 7d dé cagéc y’ Gmeor’ of Schmidt. 


661. mixpac é¢ apxac Baiverc. 


This is taken from the margin of L, where it is mentioned as a v. 1. for 
muxpav é¢ Gpydv, the reading of G, and of L itself. v. H. restores it as more 
poetical, and considers the singular to have ousted it in consequence of the 
sequent mixpav ¢driv in 662. The change seems very Greek, and ought, I 
think, to recommend itself to future editors: hitherto mixpdv é¢ apydav has 
been unquestioned. 


700. MevéAae, mpdadoré te 


mpoodoréa Elmsley, and so Badham,. I should have thought this conjecture 
certain, were it not that Hermann, Cobet, Nauck, Paley have offered others, 
and that v. H. says ‘optio difficilis.’ 


738, 9. tobe Kapadokeiv 
of uévovory, od¢ 


Musgrave altered this to puévovoi Though sévovory is perhaps a little 
unusual, it is made less so by od¢ éAmi{ouev, and the double relative is too 
marked a feature to be lightly sacrificed. Even if uévovoi uw’ is admitted, od¢ 
should, I think, be retained. Similarly in 737 0% 7’ éopév rbyne is sufficiently 
idiomatic to be kept (see Paley and Jerram), and surely cannot have got into 
the text from depravation. 


764. TOAA’ avhpov pw’ évi Adyw 


‘LG év ddiyw. The correction is Pierson’s, and is perhaps the finest made 
by any critic in this play. Superior perhaps in acuteness and equally certain 
is Bothe’s tov NyAéwe 7’ for tov Onoéwe te maida of LG (847). 


771. elrrac avnpdunv éyd. 


This is the remark of Helen to Menelaus, who has described to her in 
outline his chief wanderings. A longer narrative he begs to be spared; it 
would only be to recall sorrow. Helen, quite satisfied with what he has told 
her, replies : ‘ Your courtesy in what you tell me transcends my wish in asking 
you the question.’ «dA/vov, I think, is genuine, and refers to Menelaus’ kind- 
ness and good feeling in gratifying her curiosity to the extent he has done. 
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803. Lh vuv gevye éx THode xOovdc. 


‘Think it no shame to fly,’ Jerram, hardly giving the full strength of the 
word. She means that Menelaus must not let shame prevail to the extent of 
allowing himself to be killed. Heracl. 1027 xarydéoOn Kraveiv 
allowed shame to prevail against killing Eurystheus. Hipp. 772 Phaedra will 
hang herself daiuova orvyvav xaracdecbeioa, overpowered by her shame for the 
unhappiness of her rejection by Hippolytus. 

864. LG give thus: 


Geiov dé ceuvov 


For ceuviv Geopudv I offer ceuvdGecuov and (perhaps) re for dé. The genitives 
depend on @eiov, ‘brimstone for the deeps of air,’ i. e. which properly belongs 
to it as a purifier. 


903. éaréoc 0° 6 Tic Ov, 


Possibly ei ree. ‘Cum si quid aliud iniustae sint divitiae,’ Wealth is treated 
as the highest development of injustice. 


920, I. aicypov Ta pév oe Geia 
7’ Kai Ta dé dixata uh. 


v. Herwerden in early life made this conj. for ré 7 pi, ta dé dixara 
ui eidévat, It has also been made independently by the Cambridge scholar 
W.G,. Clark. The coincidence should go far to recommend it; and the MS 
reading is extraordinarily tame. Yet see on 532, 3. 


1036, 7. elopépere yap éAridac 
Tt dpdowy ei¢ Kowdv ye 


yé is insufferably weak. I suggest re. 


1049-51. Hel. Aéyeobat Oavdv Gaveiv; 
Men, xaxdc pév ci 62 
éroiude eiue py Oavov Ady Gaveiv, 


To avoid the repetition of 7éyp Oaveiv, Cobet proposed to write reAvyxévac in 
1049. Dindorf, Nauck, Schenkl, and now v. Herwerden have approved this 
alteration. Iam not convinced that it is right. The triple rhyme Oaveiv— 
Aéyev—Oaveiv is possibly intentional; and iteration of the same word or 
combination of words seems particular to the play. But, to take a higher 
ground, is it not better poetically? Menelaus clinches his acceptance by using 
the very same words as Helen. As for xepdav@ Aéyew, I think it may be an 
anticipation by Menelaus of the plan mentioned 1076-7, according to which 
he himself tells the story of his own supposed shipwreck, as the one seaman 
saved. ‘If I gain (win besides) the right to speak, i. e. if the condition of my 
being reported dead by shipwreck is to tell the story myself (as the one 
supposed survivor), I am ready to be so reported; because I shall be not 
dead, but alive all the time.’ 
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1078, 9. kai Tad’ audiBAnorpa 
Evupapruphoe: vavtixov 
The genitive v, épectiwv is not after (Jerram, seemingly), but 
in close connexion with jdxy, hardly in the sense which Hermann assigned : 
‘will confirm my assertion that they are rags from the wreck,’ but = Ad«y dvra 
_ vaurixdv ép, ‘will join to bear witness, as rags that belong to (or form part of) 
a wreckage.’ 


1133-5.  -répag ob tépac, Epi 
Aavady éri vavoeiv dywv 
eldwAov lepdv ‘Hpac. 


So L, with -a¢ over vegéAav, Badham wrote on this: ‘ Utinam omnia in his 
literis aeque certa essent atque Euripidem in hoc loco Tépa¢ ov Tépag GAA’ épev 
A. vegéAav scripsisse.’ He is accepted by v. H. and also, which is more 
surprising from so sceptical a critic, by Kirchhoff. Yet rtépa¢ is used of 
Helena twice before: 254 dp’ Texovoa pw’ étexev avOpdroe tépac; in allusion 
to the marvellous story of her birth from an egg, and 258 répac yap 6 Biog kai 
Ta mpdypyar’ éori uot, The meaning might be ‘a prodigy that was not so much 
a prodigy, as a cause of contention,’ like Androm. 103 ’IAiw aimecvaé Tdpic ob 
ydpov, GAG tw’ Grav ’Hydyer’ evvaiav ei¢ ‘EAévav, or more probably ‘a 
phantom-form that seemed not so, but as if it were the real Helen, was a 
cause of strife to the Greeks.’ 


1225. gidoc yap éotiv, botic éotiv, Sv. 


The emendations of this v. are bad, and the words in themselves look likely 
to be right. I think the sense may be as follows: ‘ Why, whoever he is (that 
brought the news), now that he is here, he is a friend; and treating him as 
such, I accept his intelligence as true, and have cut off my hair for my 
husband’s death.’ The reply of Theoclymenus takes up this doubt suggested 
by Helen: ‘Are you sure that you are right in thus lamenting him?’ To 
which she replies ironically: ‘Of course you do not care for the death of your 
relations,’ retaining Oaveiv of LG. 

1247. I repeat here, as at least plausible, my conj. éfopi{ouev, a word which 
Eurip. affects. The Indices mention five passages. ‘We take beyond the 
borders and let down into the sea the last offerings to the dead who have 
perished by wreck.’ 


1272. oivicoa Korn taxbropog yevhoerat, 


Paley and v. H. agree in thinking yev#oera: to be the auxiliary verb, the 
latter, however, adding ‘si sanum.’ The natural sense here, ‘shall be forth- 
coming,’ is denied by v. H. to be Greek: he mentions as emendations oradq- 
oerat (Schmidt), (Naber). 

Here again I should not feel certain that an occasional, though doubtless 
rare, usage had not been admitted by the poet. Something like it, at any rate, 
is H. F. 603 uévovri avrov ravra co | tH Gogpadeia Kepdaveic, 

1301-70. v. H.has done a most important service in recalling throughout 
this obscure chorus the readings of LG, only admitting such conjectures as 
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appear nearly certain. Thus in 1310, 1311 Oypdv dre Cvyiove | Ceb§aca (notice 
the iteration) Ged carivag, the conj. of Hermann, Cevédog Oeg, had displeased 
my sense of Euripidean manner as far back as 1882, and I rejoice to see the 
nominative reinstated. Again, 1354 Abrav éfaAAdgar’ adad¢ is printed (though 
with an obelus), not GAav, which Badham shows to be inept. 4/ad@ is 
supported by 1354 Tep@Geio’ GdaAayu@, but the metre seems to require a word 
like GAAdéacr’ (Musgrave). Again, in 1355, 6 the MS reading, dv ov Géuic ob 
écia | érbpwoag év GaAduorc, whatever the allusion may be, is faithfully retained 
by v. H. In this perplexing distich, the genitive dv depends, I think, on the 
two nominatives Oéuic and dcia: Lightfoot’s view that értpwoac refers to kind- 
ling some kind of sacrifice must be right, for the word is used in all the eleven 
passages where it occurs in Eurip. of Htera/, not metaphorical, kindling. 
Possibly Paris and Helen offered in their chamber some nuptial rite against 
religious usage. According to the Schol. Ven. on Il. XIII 461, Rhea was 
incensed at Paris for some reason not stated: if the scholiast had been more 
explicit, we might have found the solution of our passage. In the conclamated 
finale, 1368-70, I make the following suggestion : 


viv Guacv 
imépBarec, ‘EAéva, 
udvov nbyeic. 


‘Would that you had joined in the night-vigils of the Great Mother, Helen, 
had competed with the Goddess in throwing the sacred rods, and surpassed 
her in your skill: as it is, you did but vie with her in deauty” By which is 
implied that Rhea was really jealous of Helen’s beauty, and wreaked her 
anger on the plea of Helen’s neglecting her cultus. Il. XXIII 891 70’ dccov 
duvduet Te Kai 

1424. This note would be much improved by excision of half. v, H.’s own 
highly probable emendation having once been mentioned, the others, which 
are vastly inferior, are de trop. 


1498-1500. oP olua 
dv? aibépog 
maidec Tuvdapidat, 


oiua is in L, with d superscribed by a later hand. The correction had been 
made by Hermann before L had been collated with the exactness of the 
present time. dGpya, which is the reading of most editions, is written in the 
margin of L, but is rightly condemned by v. H. as inept. 


1515, 16, *Avak fra év yiphKaper, 
O¢ kaiv’ axobon whuar’ raya. 


I believe ra xdxior’ is an error for téyioré o’. The iteration of raya in the 
following v. is, as I have noticed above, a marked peculiarity of the Helena. 
The superlative has its full force: ‘we have been as quick as we could in 
finding you; for you will be told without much delay a story of new 
misfortune.’ 
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1538-40. yap iorév, dé Kabicato 
Tapodv Te yetpi, AevKd év Hv 
te 


Badham (in 1851) wrote: ‘In ei¢ év 7 latet aliud uerbum in tempore imper- 
fecto quod cruere nondum mihi contigit.’? Will the missing imperfect ever see 
the light? Certainly neither eioéve: (Jerram), nor éveriGec (Paley), nor eiAxero 
(Rauchenstein), nor eiuév’ #v (Bockh) satisfy. Each time I have returned to 
the passage, I have held exactly the same view, that eic év jv is genuine, ‘the 
sails fitted nicely into one figure,’ ‘fitted square.’ I see that the edd. are 
agreed to write xafioruro: LG give kaficato, which may be xaeicato, In the 
Hippolytus 31 y#¢ tHode vady éyxabeicato, 

1559. Kovgilovra, sc. réda, to be got by anastrophe from raipevog dé rote. 


1594. tvasiav Kédeve od, 


ov dé orpég’ oiar’. 


This is the most desperate passage in the Helena. Possibly dvaf ‘lurks’ in 
vagiav, some monosyllable preceding, «’ or GAA’ or fv (en). dvaf I should 
explain proleptically, ‘come on, you be master and time the rowing, you turn 
round the rudder.’ The explanation I once proposed, that Nagiav = dodiav, a 
mythological allusion to the betrayal of Bacchus by a crew who, when he 
asked to be taken to Naxos, treacherously steered in the opposite and wrong 
direction (Ov. Met. III 641 sqq.), or to Bacchus’ own ¢reacherous betrayal of 
Ariadne at Naxos (Journal of Philol. XII 73), I do not wholly retract, but 


consider too remote to be very probable. 
ROBINSON ELLIs. 


Word-formation in the Roman Sermo Plebeius. An historical study of the 
8 development of vocabulary in vulgar and late Latin, with special reference 
to the Romance languages. New York, Ginn & Co.,1895. 8vo, pp. xlvii, 

329. $2.50. 


This book contains a List of Authorities, an Introduction (pp. xv—xlvii) and 
chapters of considerable length upon Derivation and Composition. Under 
the first head such topics as Abstract Substantives in -##o0 and -tus, Concrete 
Substantives in -o (-omis) and -tor, Adjectives in -bundus and -dilis, Adverbs in 
-im and -ter are considered. Under the second head the main topics are 
Prepositional Compounds, Nominal Composition and Hybrids. 

The List of Authorities contains go titles and is of great value, although 
some additions may be made to it. Thus, no mention is made, on the one 
hand, of the monographs of Schmalz, Becher and Hellmuth upon the language - 
of Cicero’s correspondents, of the admirable lexical paper by Cesareo (De 
Petronii Sermone, I. A. Cesareo, Romae, 1887), nor, on the other hand, of 
certain more elaborate collections and treatises like the Corpus Glossariorum 
of Loewe and Goetz. Now and then atitle which is omitted in the List of 
Authorities may be found ina footnote. This is true in the case of Land- 
graf’s articles in the Blatt. f. d. bayer. Gymn. XVI (see footnote, p. 92, where, 
however, one should read XVI, not VII), and in the case of Etienne’s De 
Deminutivis, etc. (cf. footnote, p. 141). 
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With the general view advocated in the Introduction, of the historical 
relations existing, on the one hand, between the plebeian and classic speech, 
and, on the other hand, between the sermo plebeius and the Romance languages, 
the reviewer is in accord. The view is in the main that adopted by Schuch- 
ardt, Miodonski, Stolz and others, but the author does not seem to keep 
carefully in mind, either in the Introduction or in the body of the work itself, 
certain distinctions upon which he lays emphasis ; we mean, for instance, the 
difference between the sermo urbanus, the sermo cotidianus and the sermo 
plebeius,and the line to be drawn between the sermo plebeius and the sermo 
rusticus. Thus the author remarks: ‘As used in the present work it (the 
sermo rusticus) is neither distinct from, nor altogether synonymous with the 
sermo plebeius. It refers rather to the question of provincial distinctions in the 
sermo plebeius, discussed in the next section, and is used to denote those 
features which seem to prevail especially in the rustic speech of Italy itself, 
and which for the most part have remained prominent in modern Italian” 
(p. xx), and on p. xxiv the sermo rusticus is spoken of as an extreme form of 
the sermo plebeius. This conception of the sermo rusticus does not seem to 
harmonize, however, with that notion of it which one gets from reading the 
lists of rustic words in the body of the work, So, for instance, on pp. 77-84 
there are lists of substantives in -¢um, -etum, -i/e and -go. These substantives 
are all applied to rural things. The substantives in -¢um and -etum indicate 
the localities where plants abound, and naturally, therefore, are more common 
in the works of the Scriptores R. R. than elsewhere; but there is no reason 
to suppose that an urban purist would not use such words as olivetum or 
aesculetum if he had occasion to refer to a place where olives or oaks grew. 
Perhaps such an apparently analogous formation as ducitum may properly be 
regarded as plebeian, but the great majority of these nouns are rustic only in 
the sense that they are the names of things in the country. The author seems 
to be conscious of this fact now and then, for in speaking of the substantives 
in -go he says (p. 81): “the majority are by signification appropriate to the 
rustic language,” and yet upon the same page one reads: “although a certain 
number of substantives in -go are quite classical, I have no hesitation in 
assigning the class as a whole to archaic and rustic Latin. Their vulgar 
character was evidently recognized by Rénsch, who cites a large number of 
them in his lists of plebeian words.” Are we to say that the vocabulary of 
the sermo rusticus is to contain all the words not found in classical or formal 
Latin? Such a method would make the vocabulary of the sermo rusticus a. 
vocabulary of technical terms, and in the same way, from Vitruvius for 
example, one could construct a serymo architectonicus, but such a sermo rusticus 
or architectonicus is not plebeian. In other words, the author has in mind one 
conception of the sermo rusticus while his lists suggest quite another. 

In a similar way a confusion seems to exist in the author’s mind between 
two different conceptions of the sermo plebeius, a confusion which is more 
fundamental but less tangible. The sermo cotidianus is described (p. xix) as 
“the free and easy medium of daily conversation” which facilitated commu- 
nication between the upper and lower classes, while, as it is remarked on p. 
xx, the distinction between that and the sermo piebeius is well illustrated by 
the difference noticeable between the language of the main narrative in the 
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Cena Trimalchionis and that used by Trimalchio and his colliderti. In the 
opinion of the reviewer very few of the lists given conform to this description 
of the sermo plebeius, and he would respectfully suggest that the book should 
be entitled Word-formation in the Sermo Cotidianus. 

To the lists of words, substantives in -a (cf. Rénsch, It. et Vulg., pp. 82, 85) 
might have been added, and compound prepositions and adverbs like practer- 
propter and circumcirca, both of which classes of words are distinctly colloquial. 
The great value of the work consists in these lists, in which the author is 
indicated in whose writings a word first appears, and in the interesting 
comments which the author makes upon them. The lists must, however, be 
accepted as illustrative rather than exhaustive, as a somewhat careful exami- 
nation of a few of them reveals many omissions. So, for instance, to the 
sublist under Cicero (Epistt.), p. 6, should be added dignatio and iocatio, which 
were apparently first used by Cicero and in his Epistt. Adruptio, adiunctio, 
admonitio, altercatio, apricatio, asseveratio, attributio, castigatio, commissio, cretio 
and a number of other words similarly formed should also appear here, it 
would seem, if the list were intended to be more than illustrative. Similarly, 
on pp. 60-2 we do not find agitator, comissator, convector, interpellator, nugator, 
pacificator, praediator, relator. All of these words occur in Cicero’s Correspon- 
dence, and two or three of them also in writers of an earlier date. The 
following diminutive adjectives occur in Cicero’s Correspondence and should 
be added to the list on pp. 188-9: dardatulus, hilarulus, horridulus, longulus, 
pauculi, refractariolus, subturpiculus, These additions come from Cicero’s 
Correspondence only, so that it is evident many insertions must be made 
before the lists are complete. Among the works from which forms are given 
it would certainly seem that the Peregrinatio should appear, as no book offers 
us a better specimen of the sermo plebeius than it does. 

The style of the book is good and the proof-reading excellent. We have 
noticed only the following slips in these respects: monogram for monograph, 
P- 59; cotidianus, pp. 157,166 and elsewhere, but guotidianus, p. 80, and on p. 
31: “ This class of derivatives ... is an archaism.” 

The criticisms which have been made upon what seemed to the reviewer 
certain weaknesses in the book should not prevent one from recognizing its 
- value. It constitutes one of the most important contributions which have 
been made to the study of colloquial Latin, and those of us who are interested 
in that subject will wait with interest for the companion volume upon Plebeian 
Syntax, of which the author speaks in his Preface. 

Tue University oF CuHICAGo. FRANK ABBOTT. 


La Mythologie et les Dieux dans les Argonautiques et dans l’Enéide, thése 
presentée 4 la Faculté des Lettres de Paris par H. DE LA VILLE DE 
MIRMONT, Maitre de Conférences 4 la Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux. 
Paris, Hachette, 1894. 


M. de la Ville de Mirmont undertakes to prove in this dissertation (cf. p. vii) 
that “the mythology of the Aeneid would not be what it is if the poet had not 
had at his disposal Greek epics other than the Iliad and Odyssey.” Within 
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the limits proposed, the discussion is concerned with the influence of Alex- 
andria upon the growth and development of Vergil’s learning and poetic art. 
No account is taken of any of the other questions suggested by the influence 
of Alexandria upon the poet. They have been “ proposed, if not answered” 
by M. de la Ville de Mirmont in his article ‘ Apollonios de Rhodes et Virgile’ 
(cf. Introd., p. vii, n. 2). 

The work, which, including the table of contents and excellent index nomi- 
num, reaches the somewhat portentous length of 778 pages, is divided into 
three books of four, two and eighteen chapters respectively. The manner in 
which the subject is treated does not seem to call for any division into 
‘books’; however, there is no harm in it. The general arrangement of the 
chapters is in pairs. Each chapter devoted to a divinity as presented by 
Apollonios is followed by one dealing with the corresponding divinity in the 
Aeneid. Deities purely Roman are, of course, not touched upon. Nothing is 
said of Vesta, for Hestia is not mentioned in the Argonautica. So, too, the 
Argonautica has nothing in it corresponding to Vergil’s description of Hades, 
to which, moreover, Boissier has devoted a special study. 

The first book (pp. 3-161) deals with Theogony and Cosmogony, Gaia and 
Terra, Kronos and Saturn, the Titans and Magic. The second (pp. 161-359), 
with Zeus and Jupiter. The disproportionate length of this section of his 
work is due, says the author (p. viii), to the fact that “the Alexandrians in the 
time of Apollonios, like the Romans of Vergil’s age, were practically mono- 
theists. For them Zeus or Jupiter was all.” Probably the author has in mind 
the reading-public of Alexandria and Rome. As applied to the majority of 
the population in either case, the statement would strike many as surprising. 
The third book deals with Hera and Juno, Athena and Minerva, Apollo, 
Artemis and Diana, Hermes and Mercury, Ares and Mars, Hephaistos and 
Vulcan, Kypris (Apollonios never calls her Aphrodite) and Venus, the gods of 
the sea and the Chthonian deities. 

The author’s thesis is one that perhaps no one would deny. His chief 
merit lies in the collection and orderly presentation of the material by which 
it is supported. Mythologic learning, as he remarks in his conclusion, was an 
end with Apollonios, It was only a means to a poet who, like Vergil, 
addressed his work to a large public. The necessity of adapting Alexandrian 
learning to Roman ignorance led him into much confusion and error. We 
must remember, however, that his object was a national poem, not a work 
addressed to students of mythology; also, that he died before completing his 
task to his own satisfaction. 

M. de la Ville de Mirmont often elucidates the topic in question with that 
neatness of phrase and aptness of illustration so characteristic of his nation. 
In describing Athena, for example, he says (p. 430): “Le type de la déesse 
semble concu par les poétes du Musée a la ressemblance des précieuses, qui 
devaient ne pas étre rares dans la société alexandrine. L’Athéné des Argo- 
nautiques a le ton prétentieux et les maniéres prudes de l’Armande des Femmes 
Savantes...” Or again, of Hera (p. 383): “ Elle a les travers charmants des 
grandes dames de l’époque alexandrine: elle est romanesque et nerveuse: elle 
tient a rester loin de toutes les vilenies qui impressioneraient son 4me délicate: 
elle évite toute compromission désagréable 4 sa pruderie...” “Junon n’a 
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pas dans l’Endide (p. 409) cette méchanceté particuliére qu’on veut lui 
attribuer. Virgile, aprés Apollonios, lui conserve le caractére rancunier 
‘qu’elle avait dans l’Iliade; le poéte romain lui donne d’autre part la dignité 
austére d’une matrone romaine,” etc. 

The most serious fault of this book is perhaps its extreme diffuseness. The 
great length of it is largely due to the fact that the author has rehearsed in 
detail all the legends treated in Vergil and Apollonios, besides adding many 
more from other authors. With all due allowance for the nature and treat- 
ment of the subject, it would seem that a considerable reduction of bulk 
might have been effected and would have been a decided improvement. 

Judging from his notes, M. de la Ville de Mirmont has made a somewhat 
limited use of the foreign authorities bearing upon his theme. In his chapter 
upon the Titans and Magic, for example, no reference whatever is made to 
Roscher’s Ueber Selene und Verwandtes (Leipzig, 1890), which may fairly be 
called the definitive work upon that subject. However, the author has studied 
the poets with whom he deals carefully, minutely and sympathetically, and his 
work is a decided contribution to the study of the complicated relations 
existing between Vergil and Apollonios of Rhodes. 

KIRBY F, SMITH. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Editor of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY: 

In reviewing Harrison and Sharp’s fourth edition of Beowulf in your April 
number, I inadvertently did Prof. Sharp an injustice; and I beg space to 
correct my mistake. 

I was under the impression that Prof. Sharp had no part in the fourth 
edition; but I have learned recently that he did very valuable work in all 
parts of the work except the notes, which he left almost entirely to Prof. 
Harrison. In my zeal to express my admiration for that valuable feature of 
the new edition, I unintentionally failed to inform myself of Prof. Sharp’s 
contributions to the other portions of the work. Prof. Harrison regrets the 
mistake no less than I. 

AND Mary J. L. HALL. 
Sept. 1, 1895. 
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RHEINISCHES MUSEUM FUR PHILOLOGIE, Vol. L. 


Pp. 1-30. Paralipomena. E. Rohde. The writer begins the publication 
of some excursuses to his ‘Psyche.’ The first is on the Harpies, the second 
on the Erinyes; the third section of his paper is a reply to some adverse 
criticism of his book in the second volume of Eduard Meyer’s Geschichte des 
Alterthums. The Harpies are spirits of the whirlwind. They stand in close 
connexion with the realm of souls and even have their abode there. 


Pp. 31-65 and 161-90. Die vaticanische Ariadne und die dritte Elegie des 
Properz. Th. Birt. 1. There are two main types of recumbent female figures 
in ancient sculpture. First we have fountain-figures, such as the sleeping 
nymph of the Vatican, No. 30. 2. What is apparently an older type is repre- 
sented by the Vatican Ariadne. The motive of this work with especial refer- 
ence to the position of the right arm. 3. The third elegy of Propertius looks 
like a commentary on this statue, but in his description of the sleeping 
Cynthia the poet seems to have had in mind not a statue, but a relief or, more 
probably, a painting. 4. Propertius seems to think of Ariadne as wrapt ina 
second sleep; the statue represents her as still bound in the slumber which 
was upon her at the time of Theseus’ desertion. 5. A study of the drapery 
of the statue. 6. The prevalence of the Ariadne motive in ancient art. 
7. The sculptor has taken the principal figure from an older picture, and 
endeavored to make it tell the whole story alone. 8. Such a statue became 
possible about the end of the fourth century B.C. 9. Possible models for 
the statue were to be found in the colossal female figures on the east pediment 
of the Parthenon. 10. On the irregularity of the face. 


Pp. 66-89. Lessing und Reiskes zu Aesop. R. Foerster. 1. On a copy of 
the Augsburg MS of Aesop made for Lessing by Madame Reiske in 1772. 
This copy, with marginal comments by Lessing, has recently been found in 
the University library in Breslau. 2. On a copy of the apographum Coberi- 
anum made by Madame Reiske in 1773. This is now in the University 
library in Breslau, the apogr. Cober. in the Royal library in Dresden. 


Pp. 90-113. Die tarquinischen Sibyllen-Biicher. E. Hoffmann. The writer 
rejects the common belief in the Erythraean origin of the Cumaean oracles. 
The oracles brought from Erythrae after the burning of the Capitoline temple 
in B. C. 83 were poetic and acrostic in form and prophetic in nature; the old 
“Cumaean oracles were not ‘vaticinia,’ but ‘remedia Sibyllina’ (Plin., N. H. 
XI 105), and were consulted only in the face of alarming prodigies, pestilences 
and other such disasters. The directions of these older books extended not 
‘to foreign gods, but only to such as had long been worshipped by a part of the 
Roman people but had not yet been recognized by the whole community. 
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The Magna Mater and Aesculapius were probably not mentioned by name in 
the Sibylline responses, but were introduced by order of the Delphic oracle 
(Ovid, Fast. IV 257 ff.; Met. XV 626 ff.). The Sibylline books were in a way 
supplementary to the libri pontificales. The name 2ifvAAa may come from 
(= Geds) and the stem IA, FIA, from which iA-ao¢g (iA-ewe), iA-nut, iA-fKw, 
iA-doxouat, etc., are derived. The compound oio-Fid-o (ovv-Fid-0) thus means. 
‘ god-propitiating.’ 


Pp. 114-36. Die Abfassungszeit des Octavius des Minucius Felix. M.Schanz. 
The writer gives a statement of the various views that have been held with 
regard to the agreement between Minucius and Tertullian. Other writers 
relying upon literary comparison have failed to determine the date of the 
dialogue, and S. begins by examining its purpose. The fundamental Christian 
dogmas are passed over in silence, and the Christianity of Octavius is little 
more than a philosophical monotheism. Octavius is concerned only with the 
attack of Caecilius. The sentiments ascribed to Caecilius are drawn from 
Fronto. The ‘homo Plautinae prosapiae’ (XIV 1) is Fronto, and ‘Octavius’ 
in the same sentence is an interpolation. The dialogue was written in the 
lifetime of Fronto, who was born between 103 and 106 and died not long after 
175. It seems to have been written in the reign of Antoninus Pius or 
Hadrian; the passage XVIII 5 must have been written before 161, the first 
year of the joint rule of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus. 


Miscellen.—Pp. 137-40. L. Radermacher. Notes on Diodor. XVII 11, 5; 
Dio Chrys. VII 117; Lesbon. Protrept., p. 172 St.; Plut. Praec. ger. rei publ. 
814 C; Plut. Mor. 777 B.—P.140. Theod. Kock. Bruchstiick eines Hexa- 
meters (from the scholia of the Geneva MS of the Iliad).—Pp. 140-1. O. 
Hense. Ein Vorbild des Herodas (Eubulus)—Pp. 141-4. F. Riihl. Zu 
Menander von Ephesos und Laetos, The terminus ante quem for Laetus is 
the time of Alexander Polyhistor. He must have written, too, before the 
historian Posidonius.—Pp. 144-8. H. Usener. Uebersehenes. 1. On the 
life of the Abbot Hypatius written by his pupil Callinicus. Interesting for 
the church history of the time of Arcadius and Theodosius II. 2. Another 
contribution to the ancient religious history of Asia Minor. From the life of 
S. Theodorus of Sykeon. 3. Evidence that the old rock- and stone-worship 
of Asia Minor still survived in Mt. Latmus in the roth century. From the 
life of S. Paul the younger (+956).—Pp. 148-52. H. Rabe. Nachtrag zum 
Lexicon Messanense de iota ascripto (Rhein. Mus. 47, 404-13).—P. 152. 
Ed. Wélfflin. Ein Fragment des Ennius. The words gladiis geritur res, Liv. 
IX 41, 18, seem to be the ending of a hexameter from Ennius. Cf. Enn. Ann. 
276 M pellitur e medio sapientia, wi geritur res.—Pp. 152-4. M. Manitius. 
Zu lateinischen Dichtern. 1. Zu dem Gedichte de laude Pisonis. The last 
three verses of the poem, which assert the author’s youth, should be struck 
out. 2. Ein Fragment aus Ciceros Homeriibersetzung. In Aug. Civ. Dei, 
III 2 (1 87). 3. Zu dem Mimographen Marullus. The latest mention of this 
poet is found in the poem ofa S. Paulinus who wrote in Southern Gaul at the 
beginning of the 5th century.—Pp. 154-5. C. Weyman. Zur Anthologia 
Latina epigraphica. On the acrostic poem, which is also a telestich, of the 
Spanish bishop Ascaricus (Buech., Carm. Lat. Epigr. I, p. 347). The bishop 
has borrowed freely from the last canto of the Hamartigenia of his countryman 
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Prudentius.—Pp. 155-8. F.Schéll. Zu dem Turiner Cicero-Palimpsest. In 
Pro Scauro 3, §2, the palimpsest has se ipsum morte multarit, and in the same 
section corpore and iecit (not /egit) ; in 23, §47 eripuit e flamma; in Pro Cluent., 
§2 desidero (not considero). The first page of the speech Pro Tullio has been 
found since the days of Keller and Kriiger, and is now joined to the MS A II 
2.—Pp. 159-60. A. Zimmermann. Zu 7itus, titus, titio, titulus. The various 
meanings of titu/us may have developed from titus = penis. 


Pp. 191-204. Die Epigramme des Damasus. M. Ihm. De Rossi has 
established three criteria of what is genuine in the poems ascribed to 
Damasus: the evidence of Damasus himself, the style, and the character of 
the writing. Ihm examines these and adds a fourth, the prosody. A new 
critical edition of this early Christian poet is desirable. Almost all his 
vocabulary is drawn from Vergil. In his verses he avoids the ‘copula’ ¢¢, 
using instead, regularly gue, rarely ac or atgue; e¢ is used only with the force 
of etiam. His fondness for gue is so great that he allows himself such 
quantities as vegnaque, telaque. 


Pp. 205-40. Zu den Assyriaka des Ktesias. P, Krumbholz. On the sources 
of Diodor. II 1-34. In the 6th supplem. vol. of the Philologus, pp. 503 ff., 
J. Marquart has attempted to show that the direct and only source of these 
chapters was the work of Agatharcides, rad xara tv ’Aciav, K. maintains that 
they were based upon the early books of the Ilepocxd of Ctesias. 


Pp. 241-9. De Christophori commentario in Hermogenis librum epi 
ordcewv, H, Rabe publishes the passages in which Christophorus quotes 
other authors by name. 


Pp. 250-67. Zur Geschichte der dlteren griechischen Lyrik. J. Beloch. 
1. Theognis von Megara. Eusebius and Suidas place the ‘floruit’ of Theognis. 
at about 540. But if, as is probable, the prayer to Apollo, vv. 773-82, contains 
a reference to the expedition of Xerxes, the writer cannot have been born 
long before 540. ‘The Sicilian origin of the poet is attested by Plato and 
confirmed by the contents of the elegies. The social and political conditions 
. which they describe did not exist in Nisaean Megara during the lifetime of 
Theognis, but might be found in Megara Hyblaea. 2. Alkaeos und der Krieg 
um Sigeion. We cannot assume that Sigeum was twice captured by the 
Athenians. Alcaeus and Pittacus may be regarded as contemporaries of 
Peisistratus. 


Pp. 268-76. Ueber die Weihinschrift der Nike des Paionios. F. Koepp. 
The name of the conquered enemy was not omitted through fear. 


Pp. 277-85. Antikritische Streifztige. O.Ribbeck. I. On the plots of the 
Myrmidones and Epinausimache of Accius, and the Dulorestes of Pacuvius. 
A reply to the criticism of Carl Robert (Bild und Lied, pp. 129 ff.). 


Pp. 286-300. Rémische Dichter auf Inschriften. C. Hosius. The Latin 
poetry of the inscriptions, the first volume of which has recently been pub- 
lished by Prof. Biicheler, contains many borrowings from the Roman writers. 
The principal source of these is Vergil; next to him, but longo proximus 
intervallo, comes Ovid; then Lucan. Horace and Martial are seldom used; 
Lucretius, Tibullus, Propertius, Statius, Silius and Juvenal, only occasionally. 
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Miscellen.—Pp. 301-4. C. Fr. Miller. Zu den Monatscyklen der byzan- 
tinischen Kunst in spatgriechischer Litteratur.—Pp. 304-8. K. Fuhr. Zum 
codex Palatinus des Lysias.—Pp. 308-10. W. Schmid. Eine Reise des 
Aelius Aristides in die Milyas. It is unlikely that Aristides made such a 
journey as Br. Keil has inferred (Herm. XXV 313).—Pp. 310-11. W. Schmid. 
Das Alter der Vorstellung vom panischen Schrecken. The notion was 
familiar to Thucydides (IV 125, 1; VII 80, 3).—Pp. 311-14. V. Gardthausen. 
Die Eroberung Jerusalems durch Herodes. The siege lasted from May 3 or 
June 3, B.C. 37, to Oct. 3.—Pp. 314-15. O.R. Ad Porcii Licini de Terentio 
versus. V.4 may have read: dum se ab his amari crepitat, etc.; v. 5 dum se 
attolli ad caelum sperat, etc.; v. 6 post suis latis rebus, etc.; v. 8 would be 
improved by the presence of an adjective like obscurissimo, or tristissimo, or 
pauperrimo, referring to ofpfido.—Pp. 315-20. M. Manitius. Zu lateinischen 
Dichtern (continued from p.154). 4. Zum Florilegium des Micon.—P. 320. 
E. Wélfflin. Der Vorname des Rhetors Seneca. It is probable that the two 
Senecas bore the same praenomen, Lucius; otherwise Quintilian, X 1, 125, 
would have added the philosopher’s praenomen for the sake of distinction. 


Pp. 321-47. Aviens ora maritima. F. Marx. The Greek original of the 
Ora Maritima was probably written in iambic senarii, not earlier than the 
time of Caesar or Augustus. This was itself made up of two peripli of 
different dates and very different character: a shorter one, Tav éxrd¢ TOV 
‘Hpakdciwy written about 200-150 B. C., and a longer one, trav évréc, 
written about 400-350 B.C. They seem to have been combined into one by 
some Greek writer of the Augustan period. 


Pp. 348-56. Aischylos und der Areopag. F.Cauer. The warning of 
Athene in Aesch., Eumen. 690-5 refers not to the decree of Ephialtes, which 
was passed in the archonship of Conon, 462-1 (Arist.,’A@yv. oA. 25, 2), but 
to some proposed legislation which was being discussed in 458. This was 
probably the law which the democratic party succeeded in passing in 457-6, 
by which the Cevyirac became eligible for the archonship (’A@7v. oA, 26, 2). 


Pp. 357-66. Ueber das angebliche Testament Alexanders des Grossen. _ 


Ad. Ausfeld. The so-called will of Alexander the Great given by the pseudo- 
Callisthenes is confused and inconsistent in itself. It seems to have been 
derived from a forged document composed in B. C. 321 by some of the Greek 
opponents of Antipater, and afterwards revised by some Rhodian who had at 
heart the glory of his native land. 


Pp. 367-72. Zur Ueberlieferung des alteren Seneca. M.Ihm. A note on 
the codex Riccardianus of Seneca’s Suasoriae and Controversiae, with a selec- 
tion of readings from the same. 


Pp. 373-81. Topographie und Mythologie. E. Curtius. The numerous 
seats of the worship of Apollo on the coasts of Hellas marked the landing- 
places of Greeks who came by sea, bringing their god with them. We cannot 
trace the origin of this worship farther than to Delos or Crete. 


Pp. 382-93. Thessalos der Sohn des Peisistratos. J.M.Stahl. In the 18th 
chapter of the ’A@nvaiwy rojiteia the vengeance of Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
is referred to the behavior of Thessalus, not of Hipparchus. Aristotle’s 
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account of the assassination is inconsistent, and his description of the char- 
acter of Thessalus differs widely from the statements of Herodotus and 
Ephorus (Diodorus). The words Biv Opaci¢ Kai must have 
belonged to the description of Hipparchus. The words kai rov¢ mepi ’Avaxpé- 
ovTa .. . Getraddc dé vedtepoc seem to have crept into the text from the 
marginal comment made by a later reader. [The expression rove mepi ’Ava- 
xpéovta kai with the meaning of ’Avaxpéovra kai is probably 
not found earlier than Polybius.] A similar interpolation is found in cap. IV 
2 GAAac . mapexouévwr, 


Pp. 394-452. Platons Sophistes in geschichtlicher Beleuchtung. O. Apelt. 
1. Die sophistische Logik. 2. Platons Sophistes. 3. Vergleichungsformel und 
Urtheil. 4. Verschiedenheit, Widerspruch und Widerstreit. 5. Das Nicht- 
Seiende. 6. Moderner Platonismus. 


Pp. 453-74. Blitz- und Regenwunder an der Marcus-Sdule. E. Petersen. 
The Emperor’s letter quoted by the early Christian writers is a forgery. It is 
not likely that he would refer his escape to the prayers of soldiers of a par- 
ticular faith, and, besides, he seems not to have been with the army at the 
time of its great distress from thirst. The relief on the column points to two 
miraculous deliverances of the Roman army during this war: one scene 
represents the great rain, the other (and earlier) a hostile siege-tower being 
struck by lightning and bursting into flame. This tower is the ‘machina- 
mentum’ of Capitolinus, Vita Marci, 24. These two miracles were in later 
tradition welded into one. The most recent literature on this question is 
mentioned on p. 453. (See vol. XLIX, pp. 612-19; A. J. P. XVI, p. 249.) 


Miscellen.—Pp. 475-8. L. Radermacher. Textual notes to Dion. Halic. 
De Lys., p. 483 R; Strabo, C 263; C 716; C 483; Dion. Halic. De Demosth., 
p- 1096 R; and several passages where the text has been corrupted because of 
the confusion of «ai and dé in MSS: Diodor. I 4, 2; XV 95, 3; Dion. Halic. 
De Demosth., p. 960; etc.—Pp. 478-81. O. Brugmann. Zu den Spriichen 
des Publilius. Textual conjectures.—Pp. 481-4. A. Dyroff. Zu den Anti- 
catonen des Caesar. The title of Caesar’s reply to Cicero’s panegyric on 
Cato was ‘Anticato.’ The plural ‘Anticatones’ in Juvenal and Suetonius is 
due to the fact that Hirtius had previously written a reply to the same 
panegyric, and this afterwards passed under Caesar’s name.—Pp. 484-6. 
E. Hoffmann. Das Aquilicium. The name of the ‘lapis manalis’ which was 
‘carried in procession at the ceremony of ‘aquaelicium’ was probably derived 
from manes, not from manare.—Pp. 486-8. E. Hoffmann. Sardi venales. This 
is perhaps a popular corruption of sarti vernales.—P. 488. Aufruf betr. den 
Thesaurus linguae Latinae. 


Pp. 489-557. Die peregrinen Gaugemeinden des rémischen Reichs. A. 
Schulten. A study of the cantonal communities of the Roman provinces, the 
manner of their incorporation into the Roman dominion, their obligations and 
privileges. 

Pp. 558-65. Antikritische Streifziige. II (continued from p. 285). O. 
Ribbeck. Criticism of some recent interpretations of several passages in the 
* Dirae.’ 
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Pp. 566-75. Thukydides iiber das alte Athen vor Theseus. J. M. Stahl. 
Dérpfeld’s recent excavations have convinced him that the Lenaion and the 
Enneakrounos were on the west of the Akropolis, and in support of this 
hypothesis he has offered a new interpretation of Thuk. II 15 (Athen. Mitth. 
XX 189-96). Stahl defends the common interpretation. The aim of Thu- 
kydides, II 15, 3-4, is not merely to show how small the ancient city was, but 
chiefly to describe its site with reference to the city of his own day. He 
states that it occupied the Akropolis and the region lying under it to the 
south. The sentence which follows rexufpioyv dé is his proof of this statement, 
and, therefore, the temples referred to in ra &@ must have been situated to 
the south of the Akropolis, not on the west. Dérpfeld maintains that the 
four temples mentioned by Thukydides were outside the ancient city, but 
with ra we must supply ti¢ axporéAewe, not Tobrov tov pépove THe 
Moreover, he gives to Tovro an impossible meaning, ‘before this 
part.’ 


Pp. 576-99. Anecdota medica Graeca. R. Fuchs. Nachtrag zum cod. 
Paris. suppl. Graec. 636 s. XVII. Der cod. Paris, Graec. 2324 s. XVI. (See 
vol. XLIX, pp. 532-58.) 


Pp. 600-35. Nekyia. E. Rohde. The Nekyia in its oldest form was an 
integral part of the original Odyssey, and never existed as a separate poem. 
As for the several parts of the eleventh book, the closing lines, 628-40, 
undoubtedly belong to the original Nekyia; so also, probably, the Elpenor 
episode, 51-84. The speech of Tiresias, 100-37, contains an interpolation 
(116-37). The catalogue of women, 225-327, cannot be the work of the same 
poet as the interviews with Antikleia and the éraipo, The ‘intermezzo,’ 
333-84, looks like a later insertion. The account of the ghosts of Minos, 
Orion, Tantalos, Sisyphos and Herakles, 525-627, has been inserted by a 
strange hand; vv. 602-4 by a still later hand. This account is not, however, 
an ‘Orphic’ interpolation. Incidentally, the writer protests against the 
‘compilation’ hypothesis of Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, finding more prob- 
ability in the older view that the Odyssey, as we possess it, is the expansion 
of an original ‘ kernel.’ 


Miscellen.—Pp. 636-9. W. Kroll. Die chaldadischen Orakel. Zeller 
regards the Ady:a XaAdaixd as a production of the later Neo-Platonists. The 
terminus ante quem is Porphyry, and they may have been composed about 
A. D. 200.—-Pp. 640-1. R. Forster. Das Ikariongebirge. In Myth. gr., ed. 
Wagner, I, p. 194, 23 év ’Ixapiw is probably to be changed to év xacpiv.—Pp. 
641-3. M. Manitius. Zu lateinischen Dichtern (continued from p. 320). 
5. Zu Q. Serenus (Sammonicus). This man seems to have been at once a 
practising physician and a philanthropist. 6. Zu Maximianus. In reply to 
A. Riese, Literar. Centralbl. 1890, Sp. 1711, it is maintained that the poems 
of Maximian date from a time earlier than Charles the Great.—Pp. 643-4. 
J. Ziehen. Fortuna populi Romani. In Justin 30, 4, 16 and 39, 5, 3 we 
should read Fortuna Romana, not fortuna Romana. 


HAvERFoRD CoLtecs. WILFRED P. MUSTARD. 
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HERMES, X XIX (1894). 


A. Cosattini, Epicuri de natura liber XXVIII, restores this work from the 
fragments in Apogr. Oxon. VI and comments briefly on the philosophic contents. 


F. Hiller v. Gaertringen, Die Anagraphe der Priester des Apollon Erethimios, 
publishes a facsimile of Ross. Inscr. Ined. III 277 from a recent squeeze, 
dates the priests from 109 to 82 B.C.,and determines the position of the 
Rhodian intercalary month, Idvayog¢ 


H. Schrader, De Odysseae codice Caesenate (plut. XXVII 2), describes this 
MS and gives a collation of 8, which agrees with Nand D. The scholia are 
worthless, 


B. Keil, Athens Amts- und Kalenderjahre im V. Jahrhundert. At this time 
the official year did not coincide with the calendar year. In 411/1o the official 
year began 10 Skirophorion (Ar. Rep. Ath. 32), and a detailed study of CIA 
I 183, 188, IV 274, shows that from 415 to 409 it began some time in that 
month, A new reconstruction and interpretation of CIA I 273 proves that 
from 426 to 423 the official year began later than the calendar year, and since 
at the time when Antiph. VI was written the official year began as late as 18 
{15) Hekatombaion (v. $$44, 45), this oration must be dated somewhere 
between 430 and 420. Before 410 the archons are rarely named in decrees, 
for their term of office, beginning with the calendar year, did not harmonize 
with the prytanies; but in 410 the two years were made identical, and the 
archons’ names appear regularly. Probably Kleisthenes, in agreement with 
a business year of 12X30 days, introduced an official year of 360 days, 36 in 
each prytany. 


G. Kaibel, Aratea I. Aratus imitates Hesiod, yet Hesiod is decidedly pes- 
simistic, while Aratus holds the Stoic doctrine of a beneficent God. Aratus’ 
work is not an epos, but imitates the easy, descriptive style of Hesiod’s 
Shield. II, Extracts from Eudoxus, whom Aratus follows, are preserved in 
Vitruv. IX 6,7; 7,4. III. The wept onueiwy in the corpus of Theophrastus is 
not derived from Democritus, nor is it an excerpt, but an original work, 
written in an Ionizing style through the influence of Hippocrates, and with 
many additions by the author from Aratus. Here again Aratus probably used 
Eudoxus, and he Democritus. IV. Kallim. Ep. 27 W. (read ctpuPodov aypu- 
ving) is imitated by Anth. IX 25 (read 7’), 


C. Trieber, Zur Kritik des Eusebios, I, compares the lists of the Alban 
kings in fifteen authorities and discusses the origin of their names. Dio’s list 
of ten is the oldest. Eusebius uses Diodorus and Dionysius, but alters names 
and dates and lets the Canon contradict the Chronicon. This arbitrary treat- 
ment appears elsewhere and is characteristic of Eusebius. 


F. Spiro publishes the only existing Pausanias scholia from FabVtR. 


Miscellen.—U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. The Melanthios cited by 
Plut. De Sera Vind. 5 was a Rhodian living about 150 B, C.—Th. Néldeke 
parallels Hdt. III 19 (cf. Herm. XXVIII 465) in the Persian Marzbanname 
and thinks Persia was the originator, not the transmitter, of the story.— 
M. Koehler, Ion, who is the source of Plut. Perikl. 8, was at Sparta with 
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Thukydides about 440. In Ar. Rep. Ath. 3 read 7 éxxAyoia, or else omit these 
words.—A. Funck in Digg. 50. 16, 203 upholds Victorius’ reading uncfores. 


R. Helm, Ueber die Lebenszeit der Aerzte Nikias, u.s. w. Chrysippus was 
born 390, and visited Egypt with Eudoxus 370. Metrodorus was born 360, 
married Pythias 310, taught Erasistratus 300, Nikias 295. Erasistratus was 
born 325, Nikias and Theocritus 315. 


R. Fuchs, De Erasistrato, sets forth the teachings of Erasistratus on medi- 
cine, dissecting, nervous diseases, respiration, and various organs as criticized 
by Galen and others. 


A. Schulten, Die lex Hadriana de rudibus agris, restores and explains a new 
inscription from the African saltus (Rev. Arch. XIX 214) which gives important 
details concerning the administration of the imperial lands, and shows that 
their organization was begun by Hadrian. 


R. Reitzenstein, Pausanias-Scholien. The first part (through I I. 5, etc.) 
was taken about goo from an unfinished Byzantine commentary of the time 
of Photius based on Hesychius and the Etymologicum Genuinum. The 
second part was written by Agathias, or one of his friends, between 550 and 
600. In the epigram from R read “Epwr’ dp’ and cf. Anth. P. XVI 204. 


U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Pausanias-Scholien. These are merely 
marginal notes of some reader who used Hesychius, Etym. Mag. and the Airia 
of Kallimachus, Pind. frag. 101, 102 B. is restored on the basis of the note to 
Paus. IX 23. 6. 


B. Keil, Eine Halikarnassische Inschrift (Dittenb., Syll. 6). On fragment a 
appears a monetary system based on a drachma unit and using for numerals 
the initials of the money values, as in Attica, while on dcd is found a stater 
unit and the numerals are letters of the alphabet, supplemented by the char- 
acters D1—. The monetary system of both is silver, but that of dcd, which 
is the older, is derived from the Persian, that of a from the Phoenician. The 
letter 2 came into use about 700, but the Ionian alphabet did not enter Caria 
before 550. The alphabetic system of numerals originated in Dorian Caria 
between 550 and 425, while the characters D 1—, though invented in Caria, 
are derived from the monetary system of Aegina. 


P. Stengel. IléAavog was a sort of dough or gruel, which was eaten before 
bread was invented, in Homer only by the poor (cf. taAivw). Used like honey 
and milk in the earliest sacrifices, it was supplanted by wine in all but the 
conservative chthonian rites. When thick it was thrown in the fire, when 
thin it served as a libation. 


E. Norden, De rhetorico quodam dicendi genere. Apul. De Socr. 16 read 
Sunt autem in posteriore numero, praestantiore longe dignitate,and cf. Dem. Ol. 
III 15 and many imitators in Greek and Latin —Zur Nekyia Vergils. Luc. 
Katapl. 5, 6 confirms Norden’s interpretation of Verg. VI 426 ff. 


H. Bliimner, Zu Apuleius Metamorphosen. Over fifty emendations. 


Miscellen.—H. Zimmer defends stemmata (meaning asterisks) in Auson. 
Lud. Sept. Sap. 13, and compares the Hisperica famina, where séemma means 
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star.—B. Keil. Batic in Hesychius, s. v. KAaCouévoc, is merely an abbreviation 
for 


B. Keil, Das System der Kleistheneischen Staatskalenders. In 503 Kleis- 
thenes introduced a cycle of forty official years, 360 days each, which were 
made to correspond exactly to forty calendar years, and both cycles were 
divided into pentads. Before 422 the first, after 422 the second, of the two 
calendar leap-years that fell in each pentad coincided with one of the seven 
official leap-years. At the beginning of each pentad the two years began on 
the same day. In 422 the calendar was behind the sun, so one month was 
omitted and the ‘new octaeteris’ (Unger) with a nineteen-year cycle was 
instituted. This whole system was a compromise between the lunar and solar 
years, and shows the theorizing tendencies of even a practical politician.— 
Antiphon VI was written in 425.—There is appended a table of the dates of 
New-Year’s Day in Julian, Attic and official calendars from 503 to 405. 


A. Gercke, Der dettepog Adyog des Lucas. The first part of Acts often 
contradicts the third gospel and the Pauline teachings, while the second part 
omits the Arabian journey, adds two visits to Jerusalem and exhibits minor 
inaccuracies. The evangelist could not have written the first part, nor Paul’s 
companion the second. About 120 the unknown compiler of Acts used for 
the first part Jewish-Christian sources, for the second the dettepoc Adyoc of 
Luke, written 80-90, consisting mainly of the dedication and Paul’s travels. 
The compiler has abridged the dedication and altered and distorted the history. 


H. Dessau, Die Ueberlieferung der Script. hist. Aug. A new collation of P 
and B shows that Peter’s collation is full of errors. B is a copy of P, which 
belongs to the ninth century and was in Italy as early as the fourteenth. It is 
also the original of Vat. 5301, 1899 (group ¥), Par. 5807 (group 2) and the 
Excerpta Palatina, but not of the Cusana. 


C. Robert, Archaeologische Nachlese, VIII, shows that a Berlin relief 
representing Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes, perhaps Speusippus and Axiothea, 
is a modern forgery after portrait-busts ; IX restores and interprets the Aber- 
cius inscription (the source of the Vita),and dates Abercius about 200; X 
shows by a comparison of the Lycosura statues with Roman sarcophagi and 
by Hadrian’s visit to this city in 124 that Damophon lived in the second 
century A. D. 


U. Wilcken, Ein Beitrag zur Seleukidengeschichte, restores and interprets a 
Cyprian inscription (J. H. S. IX 229, No. 14) containing letters from Antiochus 
VIII to Ptolemy XI and from the people of Seleukeia near the Orontes to the 
Paphians; in Justin. XXXIX 3. 3 reads Gryfi and discusses the history of 
Seleukeia. 


Miscellen.—H. Dessau paraphrases and interprets Tac. Ann. I 1, 1-3. The 
historian has suppressed many points.—Th. Thalheim upholds the unity of 
Ar. Rep. Ath. ch. 4.—J. Toepffer reconciles Ar. Rep. Ath. 17, 3 with Thuc. 
VI 55,1. Iophon remained a véo¢, but Hegesistratus became an Athenian 
citizen under the name Thessalos.—Th. Mommsen. The Mathesis of Fir- 
micus was written between Dec. 30, 335 and May 22, 337.—G. Knaack. In 
Suidas’ list of Aratus’ works read Oypraxd, éxix@deva, Aratus was a physician. 
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—S. J. Warren parallels Hdt. VI 126 ff. by Jataka 32 (Fausb.), and the ring of 
Polykrates (and Sakuntala) by Jataka 288.—E. Meyer. The true close of the 
Odyssey was recognized by Apollonius (cf. Argon. IV 1779, ¥ 297) and perhaps 
by Zenodotus.—G. De Sanctis reads “Aoraxov in Diod. XII 34. 5. 


A. Schulten, Das Territorium Legionis. The provincial legion had an 
extensive ¢erritorium, divided into pedaturae, which were, however, public 
property, like the sa/fus. A city could be built near the castra, if separated 
by an open space. The camabae were not a settlement of veterans, but a 
conventus of tradesmen, which later developed into a city and united with 
-the castra, Witness Numidian Lambaesis and other cities. 


W. Kroll and F. Skutsch, In Firmicum. Two hundred emendations to 
Sittl’s very faulty edition. Firmicus wrote the De Errore. 


E. Preuner, Datirungen griechischer Inschriften. Inscriptions from Delphi, 
Kos, Iasos and Attica are discussed and Brit. Mus. N. CCCCIII is dated about 
180 B. C., Paton Inscr. Cos 10 and N. CCLIX about 200. 


J. Kromayer, Zur Geschichte des II. Triumvirats. The peace of Brundisium 
was concluded in Sept. 40 and Antony went to Greece later than Aug. 39. 
Herod took Jerusalem in July 37. Antony first ceded lands to Cleopatra 
early in 36, and proclaimed her his wife and himself king of Egypt in the 
same year. 


O. Cuntz, Die Grundlagen der Peutingerschen Tafel. This map was drawn 
about 170 A. D.; its distances are based upon Ptolemy, but it also follows 
Juba, Eratosthenes and others. 


M. Schanz, Sokrates als vermeintlicher Dichter. Sokrates did not write 
poetry in prison any more than Chaerephon consulted the Delphic oracle. 
Plato merely wishes to imply in the Phaedo that poetry is divinely inspired, 
as in the Apology that Sokrates was sent by God. 


J. Beloch. Siris was a colony of Achaean Metapontion, founded about 700 
and destroyed 530-520. The Athenian claim (Hdt. VIII 62) rested on a myth 
that an Attic king had founded it in honor of his wife (cf. Rh. Mus. 49. 91 ff.). 


W. Soltau, Nachtragliche Einschaltungen bei Livius. These are indicated 
by Livy himself in 4. 20, 5-11 and 7. 3, 5-8; other additions are 9. 17-19; 5. 
33, 4-35, 4; 8.24; 10. 2, of which the last three are taken from Nepos. 


Miscellen.—Th. Mommsen points out the errors in Sittl’s collation of the 
Munich MS (560) of Firmicus.—R. Reitzenstein emends thirteen passages in 
Seneca De Vita beata—R. Herzog cites Herond. IV 90, Verg. VI 420 to 
support Stengel’s view of the méAavoc.—C. Weyman quotes from a Byzantine 
homily a reference to the representation of ‘Ouévoia in art.—G. Knaack 
explains tup#v in the Oropos inscription (Herm. XXV 618) as a knob to hold 
the xddog.—P. Stengel. The ovAai were salted, though the orAdyyva were not. 
—W. Soltau. Liv. 23. 49 (from Antias) and 24. 41 (from Coelius) are double 
accounts of the same events; L. (not Q.) Tubero was the historian.—F. Blass 
reads arévOeva in Aesch. Ag. 413 K. and dcc0c¢ (exclamatory) in 448 K. 
BARKER NEWHALL, 
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ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANDISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT, Vol. 
XLVIII (1894). 


Pp. 1-21. J. Barth continues his interesting studies in comparative Semitic 
grammar, discussing: 1. The vowels of the augmented or derived perfects. 
Arabic and Ethiopic show a short @ in the second syllable (gatté/a, etc.), while 
Hebrew and Aramaic in the active conjugations have the vowel of the imper- 
fect of the same conjugation (gitsé/—iégattél, etc.). Ndldeke argues for the 
priority of the latter vocalization ; the majority of scholars declare the Arabic- 
Eth, system the earlier, considering the Hebr.-Aram. vocalization as the result 
of an analogical formation after the imperfects. Barth sides with this view. 
The same can be said of the infinitive formations in these two groups. 
Assyrian 7-ka33ad, u-kaS3ad and u-3ak3ad seem to support Barth, who explains 
them to be of the same origin with the common Semitic perfect (see, however, 
Haupt, Journ. Am. Or. Soc. XIII, 1887, 263). As further proof Barth states 
that in modern Arabic dialects the same process of assimilation can be 
observed that took place thousands of years ago in the Hebrew and Aramaic 
dialects. 2. As regards the vocalization of the imperfect prefixes, Barth says 
that the original forms were a and éa for the u-imperfects (the z of the 3d sg. 
and pl. to be explained from the initial 7), and 72 and # for the a-imperfects. 
Traces of this can still be seen in all Semitic dialects, especially in Hebrew. 
Later on the prefix of one group in a dialect encroached upon the other, so as 
to oust it,in a few instances, entirely. Thus originated ¢ (= 2) prefixes in 
Ethiopic also for #-imperfects, d- in Assyrian and Arabic also for a-imperfects. 
3. Not one of the independent nouns having the ’aiifw’/ waclt in Arabic began 
originally in a double consonant; all, with the exception of zmruun, were 
originally biliteral nouns with Z after the first consonant; thus, Arabic ’t4n = 
Semitic din. Barth discusses, in this connection, the origin of the verbal 

° 
prefixes s\ and | 4. On nouns derived from perfect and imperfect 
forms; on the mzsde formations. 


Pp. 22-38. A. Socin and H. Stumme publish an Arabic Piiit composed in 
the dialect of Morocco by a Jew toward the end of the sixteenth century. 
The MS is in Hebrew characters. The text is now reproduced in Arabic 
characters with transliteration and translation. It must be maintained against 
H. Hirschfeld (Journ. Roy. Asiat. Soc., 1891, 293 foll.) that there is a certain 
metre in this poem: there are eight iambi to the strophe of four lines, with 
an occasional hypercatalectic verse. The poem has 32 verses of four lines 
each, the fourth ending in every case in -dh#, and lines 1-3 of each verse 
rhyming among themselves. These two characteristics in metre and rhyme 
are very often found among the Provengal troubadours, whence they probably 
came to northern Africa by way of Spain. 


Pp. 39-42. Martin Schreiner discusses the apologetic work of Salomo b. 
Adret against a Muhammedan Abii Muhammed Ahmed b. Hazm, the author 
of a book on comparative religion. Schreiner, pp. 43-4, calls attention to a 
Kacida of al-Gazali which the latter is reported to have uttered immediately 
before his death. 
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Pp. 45-8. Néldeke speaks a word in favor of the etymology of ¢@/i from 
¢@f ‘wool,’ against Merx’s new derivation from Greek oogé¢, proposed long 
ago by Scaliger. The ¢@fi were people who originally dressed in woolen 
garments, the dress of piety and renunciation. 


Pp. 49-64. Geo. Biihler sends additional remarks to his edition and anno- 
tation, in former volumes of ZDMG., of the Acoka edicts. 


Pp. 65-83. Ernst Leumann prints and explains three legends concerning 
King Bharata, the earliest representative of the fifth generation among the 
descendants of the first Manu. He belongs to the same circle of Vedic 
legends as King Marutta. Additional notes are found on pp. 498-503, by 
P. v. Bratke, containing objections to several statements and inferences of 
Leumann’s. 


Pp. 89-94. H.Ethe communicates the earliest document concerning Fir- 
dusi. It isa report of Imam Ahmed bin ‘Umar bin ‘Ali an-Nizami al ‘arudi 
of Samarkand found in the Chronicle of Tabaristan by Muhammed bin al- 
Hasan bin Isfandijar (613 of Hegira = A. D. 1216). 


Pp. 95-100. Ignaz Goldziher discusses a ritual formula of the Muhamme- 
dans, introducing the ceremonies connected with the house-offering of the 
Muhammedans on the ‘id al Kurban, in memory of the sacrifice of Abraham. 
Additional notes, by David Kaufmann, on pp. 425-8. 


Pp. 101-19, 676-84, 710-11. R. Roth. Orthography in the Veda, in four 
sections, treating: 1, of abbreviations and tachygraphy in the MSS; 2, of 
clerical errors and false orthography ; 3, addition and insertion of letters and 
syllables for metrical purposes; 4, contractions; and on pp. 710-11 additional 
remarks. 


Pp. 171-97. Bruno Meissner examines the sources of the story of Haikar, 
the wise vizier of Sennacherib, and his impious nephew Nadan. The Arabic 
text is found in $alhani’s Contes Arabes (1-20). The story is identical with 
the second part of the Aesop-biography of Maximus Planudes. Of late a 
Syriac version of the Haikar legend has been found which may help to 
determine the relatively oldest recension. The Arabic version is more closely 
related to the Syriac than either is to the Greek. Meissner follows Keller 
(Unters. z. Gesch. d. gr. Fabel, 364 foll.) in assigning priority to the Greek 
recension. The Arabic is an adaptation from the Syriac, whose author was a 
Christian. Among the sources of the Greek biography are mentioned the 
Alexander novel of Pseudo-Callisthenes and Oriental (Syriac) legends. The 
close resemblance between the Syriac and Greek recensions and the story of 
*Axidyapoc in the book of Tobit may point to an old Hebrew legend whose 
hero was probably Achikar of the Old Testament. Traces of this legend are 
found in later Hebrew-Jewish and Syriac literature; here, however, partly 
borrowed in turn from the Greek. The legend wandered as far east as India, 
where we find it in the Cukasaptati, 48th-q9th night. The occurrence of the 
name ’Axik(y)apo¢ in classic Greek literature as that of a wise man proves the 
‘wide spread of the legend, although its knowledge was imperfect. The 
legend originated before the composition of Tobit. (second or first century 
B. C.), but later than the downfall of the kingdoms of Israel and Juda. 
Additional remarks by M. Lidzbarski on pp. 671-5. 
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Pp. 198-217. F. W. K. Miller publishes the transliterated Thai-text 
(Siamese) of the introduction and first six of the thirty-one stories of the 
Picdcaprakaranam, from a MS brought from Siam in 1863 by Professor 
Bastian. Prefixed are some grammatical and syntactical observations. A 
translation of these stories closes the article. 


Pp. 218-34. Moritz Steinschneider sends the preface of Maimonides to his 
commentary on the Aphorisms of Hippocrates in the Arabic text, with Hebrew 
characters, and two Hebrew translations, followed by his own translation into 
German. 


Pp. 235-352, 429-89. P. Jensen communicates a lengthy study on the 
decipherment of the Hati- or Cilician inscriptions, commonly called the Hittite. 


Pp. 353-7. E. Windisch shows that the riddle of the year quoted by B. 
Meissner, p. 182, from Diogenes Laertius, I 6, No. 3 el¢ 6 marip, waidec dé 
dvédexa, and explained by him as genuine Greek, can be traced in early 
Sanskrit literature. 


Pp. 358-60. Ignaz Goldziher examines the Hebrew element in some 
Muhammedan formulas of exorcism and witchcraft. 


Pp. 381-406. H. Stumme sends transliteration, translation and notes of 
eleven fairy-tales and fables in the Shilha dialect of Tazérwalt in the Berber 
country (see A. J. P. XI 250-1). M. Lidzbarski has some additional notes on 
pp. 666-70. 


Pp. 407-17. In their reviews of H. Jacobi’s ‘Das Ramayana, Geschichte 
und Inhalt, 1893,’ A. Barth and G, Grierson maintained that the epos of India 
was for a time written in Prakrit, and later, toward the beginning of our era, 
translated into Sanskrit, thus overthrowing Jacobi’s main position. Jacobi 
now answers, denying their assertions and adducing additional proof for his 
arguments, 


Pp. 486-9. Julius Lippert has a note on Ibn al-Kifti’s explanation of the 
origin of the ’Azarobpia, showing that the Arabic version is, in the main, 
based on the scholion to Plato’s Symposion, 208 D. 


Pp. 541-79. M. Bloomfield publishes the sixth series of his contributions 
to the interpretation of the Veda, consisting of: 1. The legend of Mudgala 
and Mudgalani; 2. On the meanings of the word Sugma ‘lightning’ and ‘fire’ 
in the literal and applied senses of the word (‘vigor, force’); 3. On certain 
aorists in a in the Veda. 


Pp. 580-628. Richard Schmidt contributes remarks to his edition of the 
textus simplicior of the Cukasaptati, published in Abhandlungen fiir d. Kunde 
des Morgenlandes. 


Pp. 629-48. H.Oldenberg writes on the Vedic calendar and the date of the 
Veda against H. Jacobi’s article in Festgruss an Roth, 68 foll. Oldenberg 
agrees, on the whole, with Whitney’s position (Proc. Am. Or. Soc., 1894, pp. 
Ixxxii foll.). 


Pp. 653-65. F.H. Weissbach reopens the question as to the tomb of Cyrus 
and the inscription of Murghab. He comes to the conclusion—1. that the 
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so-called ‘tomb of the mother of Solomo’ near Murghab is not the tomb of 
Cyrus ; 2. The ‘prison of Solomo’ not far away from the former monument 
corresponds exactly to the description of the tomb of Cyrus made by Aristo- 
bulus, the officer of Alexander the Great, contained, in part, in Strabo (Geogr., 
729 foll.) and Arrian (Anab. 6, 29, 4 foll.); 3. The pillars and columns with 
inscriptions are remnants of palaces built by Cyrus the younger; the relief- 
pillar was erected probably by his mother Parysatis. 


Pp. 685-91. J. Fiirst explains some Greek loan-words in Talmud and 
Midrash. A knowledge of the Roman political and provincial government 
will aid greatly in the explanation of many Greek loan-words in Talmud and 
Midrash. 


Pp. 692-8. A. von Kégl calls attention to the first collection of modern 
Persian proverbs by Muhammed Hibelridi (1054 of Hegira = 1644 A. D.). 


Among the numerous reviews the following are specially noteworthy: M. 
Hartmann, pp. 123-32, reviews unfavorably S. Freund’s Die Zeitsatze im 
Arabischen mit Beriicksichtigung verwandter Sprachen und modern arabischer 
Dialecte (Breslau, 1893). Whoever undertakes so difficult a task should 
remember “Qui trop embrasse, mal étreint.”—Bartholomae, pp. 142-57, raises 
a number of objections to statements in Jackson’s Avesta Grammar, part I 
(Stuttgart, 1892). The same reviewer, pp. 504-31, attempts to do for the 
Iranian and Zend comparison in Fick’s Vergleichendem W6rterbuch, I. Teil, 
4te Auflage, what Wh. Stokes did for the Celtic in his review in the London 
Academy, vol. XL, 340, col. 2.—W. Bacher, pp. 133-8, is rather non-committal 
in his notice of M. Griinbaum’s Neue Beitraige zur semitischen Sagenkunde 
(Leiden, 1893).—Néldeke, pp. 158-63, 367-79, has words of commendation for 
Pereira’s Vida do Abba Samuel (Lisboa, 1894) and D. H. Miiller’s Epigra- 
phische Denkmialer aus Abessynien (Wien, 1894).—Praetorius, pp. 361-7, 
prints many additions to Schwally’s Idioticon des christlich-palastinischen 
Aramiisch (Giessen, 1893), which he considers a useful complement to 
Néldeke'’s article in vol. XXII of ZDMG.—H. Hirschfeld bestows high praise 
on M. Hartmann’s Hebriische Verskunst nach dem metek séfatajim des 


*Immani’él Fransis, etc. (Berlin, 1894). 
W. Muss-ARNOLT. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


Two American scholars, Dr. D. H. HoLMEs and Dr. F. L. VAN CLEEF, have 
done good service to the study of the Attic Orators, the one by his /udex 
Lysiacus, the other by his Jndex Antiphonteus. Dr. Holmes’s Jnudex is an 
index pure and simple, and undertakes to give every word in Lysias according 
to Scheibe’s edition, obsolete ¢ subscript and all. The only omissions are dé, 
kai and the forms of the article. Dr. VAN CLEEF does very much more for 
Antiphon, and groups the facts about syntactical centres. It is true that 
syntactical grouping is not altogether lacking in Dr. HOLMEs’s Judex. So the 
prepositions appear according to the cases with which they are construed. dy 
shows its moods and so do iva and d7we, and under Gore we learn when the 
finite verb is used and when the infinitive. But-tpiv we should have to look 
up and éw¢e likewise. Still, a detailed index like Dr. VAN CLEEF’s lay outside 
of Dr. Hotmgs’s plan, and we must be thankful for what we have received. 
Those who wish to get to the bottom of things would have to verify the 
arrangement themselves, at any rate, and the main thing is the accuracy of 
the index, which seems to be assured by Dr. Holmes’s method, which involves 
the careful copying of the entire text and the careful checking of every 
example. The two orators here indexed represent the two poles of oratorical 
style, and the yévoc ddpév and the yévog icxyvéy are stamped on the long 
columns of words and the long rows of figures. Very instructive is the com- 
parison of the vocabulary of the two authors. The range is very different, 
determined, it is true, in part by the character of the themes, because we 
should naturally expect a higher range for an orator like Antiphon, who has 
to do with tragic subjects alone—such subjects as justify the use of dpav—but 
partly also by stylistic ideals. So the large number of verbal nouns would of 
itself suffice to mark the avorypi¢ yapaxtgp of the earlier orator. The verb is 
not suffered to remain as a simple act, the moral responsibility of the doer, 
the dread irrevocableness of the deed must be emphasized. Hence the 
frequent periphrasis with yiyveofa: which Thukydidean scholars have not been 
slow to point out, though some of them have been slow to see the significance 
of it. Nor isthe relative frequency of BotAowa: and é6éAw without interest. 
Whatever else is uncertain about fotAoua: and ééAo, certain it is that é0éAw 
belongs to a higher sphere, as Tycho Mommsen noted long ago (Beitrage?, 
667). BovAouévov is as rare as Geov Gédovrog is familiar, Only we must 
not be too quick in drawing an inference as to the character of the will of the 
easy-going Homeric gods—the peia Cdovres, In Homer é6éAw prepon- 
derates, an old story which has recently been emphasized by Mr. HIGGINS 
in the Classical Review for Nov. 1895. In Pindar BotAouwa: occurs but once in 
a fragment. With the incoming of prose é6éAw retreats. A glance at VON 
EssEn’s Index Thucydideus, a glance at DUNBAR’s Concordance of Aris- 
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tophanes will show the state of things. Counting is needless. Antiphon, 
according to Van Cleef’s Index, has 38 é6é/w’s against 36 BobAouai’s, Lysias 
has about 50 é6éAw’s and about 172 BobAoua’s. Mr. Higgins’s count (I.c.) gives 
for Homer 294 é6éAw’s and 38 BotAouar’s, In the same paper Mr. Higgins calls 
attention to the parts of the verse in which the two occur, but, of course, that 
is largely a matter of metre. The only forms of ééAw that could stand first in 
the line are the augmented imperfects, and of 42 augmented imperfects 
recorded by Gehring, no less than 14, or one-third, take the head of the 
verse. Assuredly, one would not deny unusual vigor to K 229, 230, 231, 
and 6 334=p 125 #0eAov evvybqva speaks for itself. Of the 28 imperfects 
which take their place elsewhere, not a small part belong to fixed phrases. 
occurs nine times at the end and four times. We really 
gain nothing by all this. More important is the preference for the negative 
with £0éAw, which can hardly have escaped the notice of any attentive reader 
of Greek. According to Mr. Higgins ov never occurs with BotAoua: in Homer. 
Rhythm may have something to do with this also, but as the same preference 
is shown throughout prose, it is fair to base on that an argument for the less 
aggressive character of é0éAw, The ovx ééAw ‘I am not willing’ becomes 
stronger than PotAoua: by the Greek love of A:téryc, and we may neglect Mr. 
Higgins’s metaphysical explanation. So fotAoua:, which in Dr. VAN CLEEF’S 
Index Antiphonieus occurs thirty-six times, has the negative but twice; é0éAw, 
with thirty-eight occurrences, has the negative eighteen times, But I must not 
let the suggestiveness of the two indexes carry me farther, and will simply 
emphasize the importance of these lists for the lightening of much-needed 
work in the language of the orators. 


In the preface to the Letters of James the Just in eight forms (Boston, Ginn 
& Co.), President STRYKER speaks of this epistle as ‘a piece of pure and 
elegant Greek.’ He ought to have weighed his words more carefully, especi- 
ally as his ‘eight forms’—that is, the original and seven versions—seem to 
show that the edition was intended primarily for the comparative study of 
varying idioms. ‘Purity and elegance’ are not consistent with unclassic 
words, unclassic syntax, foreign phrases and a remarkable paucity of particles. 
The epistle may be ‘thrilled with a passionate truthfulness and a commanding 
veal that makes the rhetoric alive,’ and it is doubtless an excellent textbook 
for Christian socialism, but the rhetoric is not Greek rhetoric, and the Grecian 
refuses to be comforted for the absence of uév and for the scarcity of GAAG. 
oiéo6w bre and doxeire Ste strike one unpleasantly even if defensible at a pinch. 
ard Geot meipaleraz has, it is true, Ionic and Thukydidean warrant, but yAdécoav 
and xapdiav airov, and the rest of the avrov’s, and mpoowroAnupia and 
and mpoonbgaro tov un Bpéac can hardly be called, 
according to any standard, ‘pure and elegant Greek.’ And in fact nothing is 
gained by such extravagant claims. The divine message needs no such praise, 
and would only have been open to suspicion if it had been delivered by a 
mincing rhetorician in the best Attic the period afforded. 
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Mr. ForBEs, who has presented the world with a handsome edition of the 
First Book of Thukydides (Oxford, At the Clarendon Press; New York, Mac- 
millan & Co.), seems to have no special qualification for the task. He is not 
a critic, as he frankly confesses, and he is not a grammarian, if one is to judge 
by the compilation called a ‘Grammar of Thukydides,’ which contains nothing 
that shows individual insight. Whether Mr. Fores the critic, Mr. FoRBES 
the grammarian, or Mr. Forsgs the proof-reader is responsible for the blunder 
éfevot for étinor (c. 46), which disfigures the text of the fair volume, does not 
appear. The chief interest of the book will be found to lie on the historical 
side, but the few notes the editor had to make might readily have been 
despatched in a brief article; and one rather dreads eight books of Thuky- 
dides on this scale and with this meagreness of results, Nothing could be 
more amateurish than the treatment of the writers of the age of Thukydides, 
among which writers Herodotos does not figure, although one problem to be 
resolutely grasped by the editor of Thukydides is the comparison of the two 
great historians, who during the formative stages were under very much the 
same set of influences, the influences which, for want of a better name, we 
call sophistic. The vindication of the trustworthiness of Thukydides, of late 
so ferociously impugned, is welcome, but here as elsewhere in the volume, one 
feels that the editor lacks the vocation, lacks the equipment demanded of a 
man who is to edit Thukydides on this scale. 


In a little book which was popular thirty years ago and may, for aught I 
know, be popular now—Day-dreams of a Schoolmaster (p. 188)—Mr. D’Arcy 
W. THOMPSON amused himself by constructing a charade on cornix, a bird 
which he proceeds to identify with xépag. The slip is pardonable or not, 
according to one’s standard in such matters, At all events, it is interesting to 
find a Glossary of Greek Birds (Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York, Mac- 
millan & Co.), dedicated to the elder D’ARcy W. THOMPSON by his son, who 
bears the same name and who looks at cornix and xépaé with ornithological 
eyes. Of late years we have had several monographs on the birds of antiquity, 
LORENTZ on the dove, KELLER on the hawk, BAETHJEN on the cock, but 
nothing that rivals the completeness and erudition of Mr. Thompson’s book, 
which will be welcome to every classical scholar. It is to be noted that Mr. 
THOMPSON is more shy of identification than some scholars, but this caution 
is natural in a Scotchman and a professor of natural history. On the other 
hand, however, he is much given to astronomic symbolism, and is prone 
to seek the birds of the air in the constellations of heaven. That is at all 
events a happier field than the regions of phallic mystery, and it is not 
surprising that, when he comes to kopdv7, he contents himself with a modest 
reference to the commentators on Pindar, P. 3, 19, where, it will be remembered, 
Boeckh apologizes for the sordes into which he has plunged. And yet the 
phallic interpretation seems to be inevitable. Comp. the oracle cited on O 4, 
8: loroBone yépovt: vénv Kopdvyv and the famous epigram of Archi- 


lochos: 
weTpain Kkopovag (= TopvoBooKds) 


evhOne déxrpra 


For similar use of bird-names see Biicheler, Arch. II 116; A. J. P. Il 256. 
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There is generally more or less prejudice against collections of essays and 
studies, especially those that have already seen the light. Publishers, in this 
country at least, are shy of undertaking them; and no matter how carefully 
the papers may have been elaborated, they are supposed to have served their 
generation and to have fallen on sleep, a sleep that ought to know no waking. 
And as to the propriety of rousing them from that sleep, the public seems 
usually to be of the same mind as the publishers. But there are noteworthy 
exceptions. No more noble monument to an illustrious scholar, no more 
welcome addition to a student’s apparatus than such a volume as HERMANN 
SAuUPPE’s Ausgewidhite Schriften (Weidmannsche Buchhandlung), in which the 
famous Efistola critica ad Godofredum Hermannum shines forth, if not in the 
forefront of the book as a mpdéowrov rnlavyée, still as a orparia¢ Such 
learning, such sanity, such simplicity can never become obsolete.—Another 
collection which is welcome in a different way is that which bears the title 
Aus Altertum und Gegenwart (Munich, Beck), by Professor POHLMANN, of 
Erlangen, author of an elaborate work, Geschichte des antiken Kommunismus 
und Sozialismus, the first volume of which appeared in 1893. The contents of 
these twelve essays, most of which were first published in the last three years, 
are sufficiently varied, but there is a common thought running through them 
all, and no student of antique life can read these fascinating studies without 
having his attention stimulated and his views widened. The study of ancient 
history is still too much a study of political and military movements: too little 
a study of the underlying operations of social and economic forces; and under 
Professor Péhlmann’s guidance, antiquity becomes a very modern and very 
instant thing. Even that rhetorical Turveydrop Isokrates becomes less 
forlorn and ceases to suggest the inevitable avoidance of hiatus. 
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Gascon, Influence of, on the French lan- 

guage, 109-10 
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Gellius, Vocabulary of, omitted in Lewis 
and Short Latin Dictionary, 52-65 
Gerund and gerundive, Origin of, 217-22 
Gerundive in -en-dae, I 
Gerundive once more: Oscan Anafriss, 491-5 
Gilbert’s Constitutional Antiquities trans. 
by Brooks and Nicklin, 262 
Gitpersieeve, B. L. Review of W. 
Rhys Roberts, The Ancient Boeo- 
*tians, 373-5 
Golther, W. Geschichte der deutschen 
Litteratur, I. Theil, , 106-7 
Gradenwitz, Kuebler et Schulze, vocabu- 
larium iurisprudentiae romanae (rev.), 377 
Gran conquista de Ultramar, Chanson 


d’Antioche provengale et la, 110 
Greban, Simon, et Jacques Milet, 107-8 
Greek aspirates, Pronunciation of, 127 

birds, Glossary of, 527 
chronology of earlier Greek history, 246 
consolation decrees, 247 
loan-words in Armenian, 384-5 
loan-words from Sanskrit, 389 
masks in the Dionysos worship, 382 
popular traditions, Sirens in, 379 
proverbs, 247-8, 523 
vocabulary used at present by little 

Greek children, 50 


works on stones in Arabicscript, 255, 256 

Greek etymologies: 261-2; 
Awy, AmdAAwy, 42-3; "AoxAnmids, 248; 
Bats, 519; StxacKxdmos, 218; EvOev, 1; 
221; OvocKdos, etc., 218; 
218; xpeioaa, 39; 
39; xioga, 38; xioods, 38-45; pra, 
42; §ednddpos, 218; oiwvds, 454; 
247; SiBvAdAa, 512; Tepa- 
oxémos, 218; xédpow, xédpwy, 40. 

Greek syntax: dy and the potential opta- 
tive, 123; aorist and imperfect, 139- 
85; aorist and perfect, how rendered 
into English, 259; article with names 
of countries, cities and seas, 252-3; 
conditional sentences in Greek and 
Latin, 122-4; Set Smws, 123; 
with subj., 124; ei uy dtd, 396; narra- 
tive tenses, 141 foll.; optative, 253; 
perfect in Greek and English, 259; 
ore and ws, 395-6. 

Greek words and forms: aig tiv 
pay, origin of, 385; adnOeias, 
125; Bdpabpov, 383; Bi BH, 46; Bov- 
and (€)0éAw, 525-6; yévos Evra- 
ztptd@v, monumental proof for, 392; 
els & waryp, waides Suddexa, 523; 
KadXias elme, C. 1. A. I 32, A, 378-9; 
AvKos wepi xopever, 247; AewKd- 
ptov oixets, 378; vinnandvicay in New 
Testamentand Christian inscriptions, 

382 ; Gvos oivov KTA., 391; méAa- 
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vos, 518, 520; Ilovecd@vos yovai, 381; 
mupiv, 520; oxipa, usage of, 379; 
oxevy, 70; Xwaptoi, 248; 
247. 

Gudeman, A. P. Cornelii Taciti Dialo- 


gus de Oratoribus (rev.), 80-93 
Hadriana lex de rudibus agris, 518 
Haikar story, sources of, 522 
Halicarnassian inscription, 518 


Hatt,J.L. Review of Harrison-Sharp’s 

Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburh, 
99-102, 510 

Hanssen, F. Sobre la conjugacion de 
Gonzalo de Berceo, 263 

Harrison, James A., and Robert Sharp. 

Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburh 


(rev.), 99-102, 510 
Havet’s Law, Establishment and Exten- 
sion of, 444-67 


Hay.zy, H.W. Review of M. L. Earle’s 
edition of Euripides’ Alcestis, 102-4 
Hebrew $ré, Origin of the Term, 28-37 
DIAN, 128; y°So, Nah. II 2 and 4, 
120; 118; jOp» 119; Did", 128; 
“WOW, 119. 
Hellenic Congress of B. C. 371, 247 
Henpricxson, Grorce L. Review of 
Gudeman’s Taciti Dialogus de Ora- 


toribus, 80-93 
Hermes, 390-2, 517-20 
Herodotus, II 91, 379 

III 19 = Soph., Antig. 909-12, 301, 517 
Herwerden, Henricus van. Evpiridsov 

*EAévy (rev.), 498-506 
Hieron II of Sicily, 391 
Hippocr. de Prisc. Med. 18 F, 123 

Pseudo-, wepi réxvns, 380 
Historical narrative, frequency of imper- 

fect and aor. indic. in, 142 
Histrio of Histriomastix and Poetaster, 289 
Histriomastix, 273 
Holden, Plutarch’s Life of Pericles, 125 
Holmes’ Index Lysiacus, 525 
Homer, Iliad, ed. W. Leaf, 397 

and Bayfield, 397 
Nekyia of the Odyssey, 516 
Odyssey, book I, 249 
Apologos of the Odyssey, 384 


Hopkins, E.W. Review of P. Deussen's 
Allgemeine Geschichte der Philoso- 


phie, I.z, 242-3 
Horace, Lyric metres of, 256 
Ep. I vi 49-52, 78-9 
Odes, ed, Smith (rev.), 394-5 
Horton-SmitH, LiongL. and 
hedera, 38-45 


Further Notes on the Origin of the 
gerund and gerundive, 217-22 
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Establishment and Extension of the 
Law of Thurneysen and Havet, 444-67 
Horton-Smith’s Conditional Sentences in 


Greek and Latin, 122 
Hultsch, Die erzihlenden Zeitformen bei 
Polybios, 139 


Humpnureys, Mitton W. Report of 


Revue de Philologie, 254-8 
Hyginus, the mythographer, 244 
Ibn Gauzi’s Kités al Wafé, 117 
Imperfect of description, 154 

of duration, 151 
fundamental significations of, 147 
India, Child-marriage in, 386 
earliest language of Epos of, 523 
relation to the West, 389 
Indicative imperf. and aor. in historical 

narrative, 142 
Ingressive aorist, 150 
Inscription of Abercius, 519 

of Halicarnassus, 518 
of Murghab, 523-4 
Inscriptions, Christian, 381 
Latin poetry on, 513 
Ion, source of Plut. Pericl. 8, 517-18 
Ionians, Home of the, 252 
Isocrates, 18, 57, 124 
Italian Zicorno, 410 
ius Italicum, 383 


Jannaris, A. N. Kratinos and Aris- 
tophanes on the cry of thesheep, 46-51 
Jerram, C. J. Euripides, Helena (rev.), 
498-506 
Jespersen’s Progress in Language, with 
special reference to English (rev.), 362-8 
Josephus, Ant. Jud. XII 3, 3, 255 
Jowett, B., and L. Campbell’s Plato’s 


Republic (rev.), 223-39 
Julian Calendar, Beginning of, 250 
Julian, the Emperor, Date of birth, 384 
Jurenka’s Novae Lectiones Pindaricae, 

Correction, 138 
Justin. 30, 4, 16; 39) 5s 3s 516 
Juvenal, 11, 56, 382 


Kaiser, B. Quaestiones de elocutione 


Demosthenica, 395-6 
Kallistratos, Aristophanes’ connection 

with, 251 
Ka4vyamala, a Sanskrit magazine, 386 
_Kleisthenes, Calendar of, 519 


Knapp, CHartes. A contribution to 
Latin Lexicography, 52-65 
Kratinos and Aristophanes on the cry of 
the sheep, 46-51 
frg. 43, 46 
Kratippos editor of Thucydides, 249-50, 378 
Kuebler, B. See Gradenwitz. 
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Laetus, date of, 512 
Lailoken or Merle Sylvester, 112-13 
Lajuka or Rajika in Acéka, 388 
Languages, Classification of, 362-3 
Latin Grammar, ed. Deecke (rev.), 368-73 

Lexicography, Contribution to, 52-65 

Negatives, Two Notes on, 495-7 


poetry in the inscriptions, 513 


Poets, Metres of, 393-4 
primitive dv- (>Idg. 3) =dv-, 
Roman Sermo Plebeius, 506-8 


vocabulary of Jurists, 377 

Latinetymologies: aububulcus, 453; ave- 
na, 453; aveo, 451; avilla, 452; avis, 
445, 453; bos, bovis, 445, 458; caveo, 
448; cavilla, 449; cavos, 447; covin- 
nus, 467; faveo and foveo, 451; Favi, 
452; favilla, 452; favissae, 449; Favo- 
nius, 452; favos, 451; gravis, 456; 
hedera, 38-45; inde, 1, 491; lapis 
manalis, 515; lavé, 451; legiscrepa, 
220; merenda, 219; neuter, neuti- 
quam, 370, 495; OVvis, 445,461; ovum, 
463; paveo, 448 ; provincia, 253; sardi 
venales, 515; torunda, 219; vacca, 
Priscian, II 6, 255. 

Latin syntax: apposition, 371; case-the- 
ories, 371-2; conditional sentences, 
122-3; Infinitive, Origin of, 372; Plu- 
perfect, 239-41; predicate noun with 
esse, 371- 

Latin words and forms: a, ab, abs in 
Roman Jurists, 377; diminutives in 
Catullus, 186-202; facere, develop- 
ment of, in Romance Languages, 114; 
fabulae praetextae, 256; -itor and 
Provencal -eire, 108; magis with 
comparative in Plautus, 245; stem- 
mata, 518; titus, titulus, 513. 


Leaf, Walter. Homer’s Iliad, 397 
Leaf and Bayfield’s Homer, Iliad, 1-12, 397 
Legionis territorium, 520 


Levias, C. On the Etymology of the 
Term Seva, 28-37 
Lex Hadriana de rudibus agris, 518 
Lexical value of words and expressions 
upon one another, 409 ff. 
Lexicography, A Contribution to Latin, 52-65 
Livy, additions and insertions in, 520 
Lopcse, GonzaAtez. Review of W. 
Deecke’s Lat. Schulgrammatik und 


Erlauterungen z. Lat. Schulgr., 368-73 
Adyta Xaddaixa, date of, 516 
Lucian and Alexander of Abonuteichos, 252 

Anacharsis, 382 

Pisc. 36, 246 

Luke’s devrepos Adyos, 519 
Lysias, Eight Orations of, ed. by Morgan, 

396-7 

10, 9, 124 
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Lysias, Index to, 525 
Lysidem post a. 394 a. Chr. n. composi- 
tum esse, 211-16 
Machaut, Guillaume de, 109 
Manilius, Astronom. IV 266 ff. 258 
Mantinea, Date of, 251 
New Inscription, I 21; II 4, 391 
Marston, author of Histriomastix and 
Poetaster, 274, 288 
Martineau, Russert. The Song of 
Songs again, 435-43 
Marullus, the Mimograph, 512 
Maximianus, 516 
Megara, Attic contempt for, 373 
Melanthius, the Rhodian, 517 
Menon, Excerpts from the Iatrica of, 390-1 
Merritt, Etmer The Co- 
dex Riccardianus of Pliny’s Letters, 
468-90 
Messenia and Sparta, War between, 246 
Milet, Jacques, et Simon Greban, 107-8 
Mityzr, C. W. E. The Imperfect and 
the Aorist in Greek, 139-85 
Minucius Felix, Oct. 10, 1, 390 
date of, 512 
Momentary Aorist, 149 
Monetary system on a Halicarnassian 
inscription, 518 
Morgan, Eight Orations of Lysias, 396-7 
Morris, E. P. Review of Blase’s Ge- 
schichte des Plusquamperfekts im 
Lateinischen, 239-41 


Review of J. Ries, Was ist Syntax? 241-3 
Miiller, Lucian. De re Metrica Poetarum 
Latinorum, praeter Plautum et Ter- 
entium, 393-4 
Murghab, inscription of, 523-4 
Murray-Bradley’s New English Diction- 
ary on Historical Principles (rev.), 97-9 
Mustrarp, WiLFrREDP. Report of Rhei- 
nisches Museum, 244-9, 511-16 
Review of Thomas, Cicéron Verrines, 376 
Mythologie et les Dieux dans les Argo- 


nautiques et dans |’Enéide, 508-10 
Myth, Gr. (Wagner) I, p. 194, 23, 516 
Nahum's Prophecy and the fall of Nine- 

veh, 120-1 
Necrology: 

Luce, Siméon, 107 
Mitzner, E., 107 
Schwan, E., 116 
Negatives, Two Notes on Latin, 495-7 


Nepos, Epam. I, 4s 39° 
New Testament, Acts, ed. by F. Blass, 127 


Letter of James the Just, 526 
Luke’s Sevrepos Adyos, 519 
and vexav in N. T., 381 


Report of Hermes, 
390-2, 517-20 


NEWHALL, BARKER. 
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Nineveh’s fall and the prophetic writing 


of Nahum, 120-1 
Numerals, agglutination and adaptation 
among, 18-19 


Horace, Ep. I vi 
78-9 


Otcotr, Georce N. 
49-52, 
Origin of the Gerund and Gerundive, 
217-22, 491-5 


Orthography in the Veda, 521 
Oscan Ana/riss, 491-5 
Ovid, Met. 8, 728 ff., 379 
Ovide moralisé, l’auteur de I’, 108-9 
Page, T. E. Vergil (rev.), 307 
Papillon and Haigh’s Vergil (rev.), 126 
Paris, Gaston, Etudes romanes dédiées A 
(rev.), 106 
Paroemiogr. Graeci, I 114, 247-8 
Parthenius, c. 36 (extr.), 249 
Pasparios, Etymology of, 247 
Pausan. V 25, 5, 392 
VIII 8, 2, 381 
Scholia, 518 
Pentateuch, Samaritan translation of the, 390 
Perfect in Greek and English, 259 
Pericles and Aspasia, 125-6 
Trial of, 391-2 
Peutinger’s tables, sources of, 520 
Philo, de vita contemplativa, 260 


Philobiblon of Richard de Bury, Some 
places in, 77-8 
Philologus, 249-53, 378-84 
Philonides, Aristophanes’ connection with, 
a51 
Philosophie des Veda bis auf die Upani- 


shads (rev.), 242-3 
Phoenicians around the Aegean, 244 
Phyllis et Flora, Origin of legend, 113 
Pindar’s Eighth Pythian Ode, 380 
Pisonis, de Laude, 512 


Planta’s view on Prim. Lat, dv-, 
Pratner, S. B. Diminutives in Catul- 


lus, 186-202 
Plato, Apology, Old Armenian Version 
of, 300-25 
Lysis, date of, 211-16 
Menexenos, authorship of, 126 
Phaedo, text of, 254 


Republic, edd. Jowett and Campbell 


(rev.), 223-39 
Theaetetus, date of, 251, 378 
Plautus, use of magis, 245 
Pliny, N. H. III 6s, 7, 246 
Letters, Codex Riccardianus of, 468-90 
Pluperfect in Latin, 239-41 


Plutarch’s Life of Pericles, ed. Holden, 125 
Pericl. 8, source of, 517-18 

Poetaster, Author of, 289 

Péhimann’s Aus Altertum und Gegen- 


wart, 528 
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Polybian Tense Usage, 139 ff. 
Polybius’ use of Pluperfect, 183-4 
Porcii Licini de Terentio versus, 514 
Poseidonius and Varro, 390 
Post-haste, the actor-poet, 271 
René Totus in 

Old French and Provengal, 66-70 
Prince, J. Dynecey. Report of Bei- 

trage zur Assyriologie, 117-21 


Priscianus, II 6, 255 
Progress in Language, with special refer- 


ence to English, 362-8 
Pronunciation of Greek Aspirates, 127 
Propertius, third elegy and the Vatican 

Ariadne, 511 
Provencal -ezve and Latin -itor, 108 

deveire, 108 
Chanson d’Antioche, 110 
Totus in, 66-70 
Pseudo-Hippokratean mepi réxvns, 380 


Ptolemy of Josephus, Ant. Jud. XII 3, 3, 255 
Publisher’s and author’s rights in anti- 
quity, 248-9 
Quaestiones de elocutione Demosthenica, 
395-6 


Rain-miracle scene on the Antonine 
column, 249, 515 
Razmy6zan, Meaning of, 389 
Recent Publications, 
128-34, 264-9, 399-405, 529-34 
Reduplication, origin and meaning of, 412 
Reports : 
Beitrage zur Assyriologie, III 1, 
Hermes, XXVIII 3 and 4, XXIX, 
390-2, 517-20 
249-53, 378-84 
254-8 


117-21 


Philologus, LXIX, L, 
Revue de Philologie, XVII, 
Rheinisches Museum, XLIX, L, 
244-9, 511-16 
Romania, XXII, 105-16 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandi- 
schen Gesellschaft, XLVII, XLVIII, 
384-90, 521-4 
Reviews: 
Blase’s Geschichte des Plusquamper- 
fekts im Lateinischen, 239-41 
Deecke’s Lat. Schulgrammatik, und 
Erlauterungen, 368-73 
Deussen’s Allgemeine Geschichte der 
Philosophie, I 1, 242-3 
Earle’s Euripides’ Alcestis, 102-4 
Gudeman’s Taciti Dialogus de Orato- 
ribus, 80 
Harrison and Sharp’s Beowulf and the 
Fight at Finnsburh, 99-102, 510 
Herwerden’s Euripides, Helena, 498-506 
Hultsch’s Erzahlende Zeitformen bei 
Polybios, 139-85 
Jerram’s Euripides, Helena, 98-506 
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Jespersen’s Progress in Language, 362-8 
Jowett and Campbell’s Plato’s Repub- 
lic, 223-39 


Murray’s English Dictionary, 97-9 
Ries’s Was ist Syntax? 241-3 
Roberts’s The Ancient Boeotians, 373-5 


Stanford Dictionary of Anglicised 
Words and Phrases, 93-7 
Thomas’s Three Verrine Orations, 376-7 
Ville de Mirmont’s la Mythologie et 
les dieux dans les Argonautiques, 508-10 
Vocabularium Iurisprudentiae Roma- 


nae, etc., 377 
Word-formation in the Roman Sermo 
Plebeius, 506-8 


Revue de Philologie, 254-8 
Rheinisches Museum, 244-9, 511-16 
Riccardianus, Codex, of Pliny’s aw 
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Ries, John. Was ist Syntax? (rev.), 241-3 
Roberts, W. Rhys. The Ancient Boeo- 

tians (rev.), 373-5 
Roman Sermo Plebeius, Word-formation 


in, 5 
Romance Languages, Development of 
Jacere in the, 114 
Studies, dedicated to M. Gaston Paris, 106 
Romania, 105-16 
Romaunt of the Rose, authorship of, 115-16 
Rome’s foundation by the Flavians, 246 
Sahrbaraz, Meaning of, ; 389 


Samaritan Translation of the Pentateuch, 390 
Sanskrit, Alliterative juxtaposition in, 414 


Greek loan-words from, 389 
magazine, 386 
Sauppe’s Ausgewahlte Schriften, 528 


Schulze, E. Th. See Gradenwitz. 
Scribonius Largus, ‘ Deus noster Caesar,’ 256 


Scriptores hist. Aug., 519 
Seleucids, Certain points in the history 
of the, 255, 519 
Semele, Etymology of, 43 
Semitic Languages, Sporadic Sound- 
change in, 117-20 
Senarius in Terence, Monosyllabic ending 
of, 254 
Seneca, de brev. 15, 1, 390 
praenomen of, 514 
Serenus, Q., 516 


Sud, On the Etymology of the Term, 28-37 
Shakespeare burlesqued by two fellow- 
dramatists, 273-99 
Sharp, Robert. See Harrison, J. A. 
Sheep-cry, Kratinos and Aristophanes on 
the, 46-51 
Shifting of Imperfect and Aorist in Greek, 181 
Tenses in Latin, 240 
Suorey, Paut. Review of Plato’s Re- 
public, ed. by Jowett and Campbell, 
3 vols., 223-39 
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Sibylline oracles, 5II-12 Extension of, 444-67 
Sicily, Hieron II of, 391 | Topp, H.H. Report of Romania, 105-16 
Freeman’s History of, 126 | Triumvirate, the second, 520 
Simonides’ Weiberspiegel, 378 | Troilus and Cressida burlesqued, 290 
Sirens in Greek Popular Traditions, 379 | Tyrrheno-Pelasgic population of Lesbos, 251 
Van Cleef’s Index Antiphonteus, 525 
394 Varro and Poseidonius, 390 
Smiru, Kirsy F. Ona Legend of the 
Alben Lake told by Dionysius of Vatican Ariadne and the third elegy of 
Report of Philologus, 249-53, 378-84 
4 “ Philosophie des, 242-3 
Review of H. dela Ville de Mirmont, 
ts Gime tes Vedic, Alliterative juxtaposition in, 414 
re Velleius, imitations of, 251 
Seng of Sena» ae Papillon and Haigh, 126 
Sophectes, Antig, 909-20 Alexandria’s influence upon, 509 
Phil Mythology in the Aeneid, 508-10 
A 
and the Oligarchy of the four hundred, 254 390, 518 
Spanish cada (every) >neré pes Varius’ edition of the Aeneid, 391 
5 | Ville de Mirmont, H. de la,la mythologie 
Sparta and Messenia, Wars between, 246 
Swaproi of Thebes, et les dans les Argonautiques 
guages, 259-00 Jurisprudentiae Romanae, 
asc. I (rev.), 377 
Stanford Dictionary of Anglicised Words Velen, Conssgeion of, zy 


and Phrases, edited by C. A. M. 


Fennell (rev.), 98-7 
Stryker’s Letter of James the Just, in 
eight forms, 526 


Susemihl and Hicks, Politics of Aristotle, 262 
Syntax, Meaning of, 241-3 
Syriac Intonation and Metric System, 387 


Tacitus, Dialogus de Oratoribus, ed. 
Gudeman (rev.), 80-93 
Dial. 7,10; 10,20; 18,6; 20,7; 36,2, 89-90 


6,8; 19,4; 34 21, 

Ann. 1, 34, , 248 
15» 39-41, 246 
Consulship of, 257 
Terence, Senarius in, 254 
Territorium legionis, 520 
Theocritus, 5,64; 11, 56, 124 
16, Date of, 391 
Quaestiones Theocriteae, 384 
Theognis of Megara, 513 
Theopompus, Date of birth, 249 


Thessalus, thie son of Peisistratus, 514-15 
Thompson’s Glossary of Greek Birds, 527 


Thucydides, 18, 1; 9, 3; 28, 3, 7°-3 
II rs, 516 
VI 5s, 1 and Ar. Rep. Ath. 17, 3, 519 
VIII, twofold relations in, 39 
I Book, ed. by Forbes, 527 
on Athens before Theseus, 516 
Kratippos, editor of, 249-50, 378 
as soldier and commander, 381 


Gépos of, 392 


Warren, M. Review of Vocabularium 
lurisprudentiae Romanae, compp. O. 
Gradenwitz, B. Kuebler, E. Th. 
Schulze. I, 377 

West, ANDREW T. Some Places in the 
Philobiblon of Richard de Bury, 77-8 

Weymouth’s The Rendering into English 
of the Greek Aorist and Perfect, 259 

Wiener, Leo. French Words in Wolf- 
ram von Eschenbach, 326-61 

Wilamowitz - Méllendorff. Aristoteles 
und Athen, 125-6 

Winans, S. R. Notes on Aristophanes’ 
Clouds, 73-7 

Wirth, A. Lysidem posta. 394 a. Chr. 

n, compositum esse, 211-16 

Wolfram von Eschenbach, French words 
in, 326-64 

Woop, Henry. Shakespeare burlesqued 
by two fellow-dramatists, 273-99 

Word-formation in the Roman Sermo 
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Wright’s English Dialect Dictionary 
announced, 263 


Xenophon, first two books of the Hel- 
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use of imperfect and aorist indic., 141 
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2 vols., large 8vo, half leather, $4.50. 
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Destined to replace the venerable Adler and, more or less, all other 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


A HISTORY OF NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE, 
1780-1895. 


By Gzorce Saintssury, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. 12mo, cloth, £1.50. 

This volume contains some of his most brilliant work. The difficulties, not alone of gener- 
alization and classification, but also of selection and proportionment, are infinitely greater in 
the case of writers of our own, century than in that of earlier writers; yet Mr. Saintsbury has 
emerged very successfully from his difficult task, and has produced a work well fitted to 
uphold its author’s rank among the greatest of living critics. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


By Aurrep S, Wsst, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; Fellow of University College, 
London, 16mo, 60 cents net. 

This book contains the elements of English Grammar, but it does not profess to be a com- 
plete manual of the English language. Hence no mention is made of some of the questions 
which are discussed in larger works; that other questions are touched upon, but not probed to 
the bottom; and that here and there a definition lacks completeness, logical accuracy being 
sacrificed to intelligibility. It is not one of those works which furnishes information so 
copious that young readers cannot see the wood for the trees. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 


By Atrrep S. West, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 35 cents net. 


A HANDBOOK OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 


By Mary E, Puiturrs, L. L.A. Revised, with an Introduction, by A. Weiss, Ph. D., Pros 
fessor of German at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 157 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


A SHORT HISTORICAL LATIN GRAMMAR. 
By W. M. Linpsay, M. A., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 


EXERCISES IN RHETORIC AND ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 


By Gsorce R. Carpenter, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition, Columbia 
Goch ss High School Course: 16mo, cloth, 75 cents net. Advanced Course: 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. 
With Notes Philological and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching of English. 


Edited by J. W. Hares, M.A., late Lecturer on English Literature in King’s College 
School, London, 16mo, §r.10. 


NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME, 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 


Edited by W. W. Skeat. Uniform with the volumes already published in the Globe Editions 
- of the Great English Poets. Price $1.75 net. 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


By E.S. Bucnuer, Editor of the Clarendon Press edition of Niebuhr’s ‘ Heroen-Geschichten, 
etc. Clarendon Press Series. 16mo, 60 cents net, 


MATERIALS FOR GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


m By C. A. Bucunetm, Professor of the German Language and Literature in King’s College, 
i London. 15th revised edition. 16mo, $1.00 net. 


Macmillan & Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE STEAM PRINTING, 


Lithographing, Engraving 6 Bookbinding 


ESTABLISHMENT 


THE FRIEDENWALD OO. 


Baltimore, Eutaw and German Sts., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Invites attention to the Unequalled Facilities of all its 
Departments. 


Large and varied fonts of Book and Job Type; twenty latest im- 
proved Printing and Lithographing machines, and upwards of one 
hundred and fifty skilled Printers, Lithographers, Engravers and 
Bookbinders, in a commodious six-story building, give assurance of 
great promptness and thorough satisfaction on all orders, however 
extensive. 

FINE BooK AND PAMPHLET WorkK in English and Foreign 
Languages a specialty. 

Prices Reasonable. Estimates promptly submitted. 


The Journal of Philology, the Chemical and Mathematical Journals, the Studies from the 
Biological Laboratory, and the Studies in Historical and Political Science, issued by the Johns 
Hopkins University, are specimens of our work, 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


AND OF THE 


HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS. 


The American JouRNAL oF ARCHAEOLOGY is the organ of the Archaeological Institute of 

America. It contains original articles by archaeologists of established reputation both in 

+ Europe and America; also the Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
Correspondence, Book Reviews, and news of excavations and discoveries in all countries. 


CONTENTS OF Vot. X, No. 4. Oct.-Dsc., 1895. 

J. P. Peters: The Court of Columns at Nippur.—T. D. Goopg.t and T. W. HeermMance: 
Grave Monuments from Athens.—J. C. Hoppin: A Kylix by the Artist Psiax.—Book 
Reviews,—Archaeological News. 

CONTENTS OF Vot. XI, No.1. Jan.-Marcu. 


R. Norton: Andokides.—V. J. Emery: The Great Fire in Rome in the Time of Nero. 
R. B. Ricuarpson: Inscriptions from the Argive Heraeum,—Archaeological News. 


Published Quarterly. Annual Subscription, $5.00. 


Address for literary communications A. L. FROTHINGHAM, Jr. 
for business communications ALLAN MARQUAND, 


Princeton, New JERSEY, 


THE 


American Anthropologist. 


Published Quarterly. Ninety-six Pages, [llustrated. 


Tue LEADING ANTHROPOLOGISTS ARE AMONG ITS COoN- 
TRIBUTORS. 


ETHNOLOGY, ARCHEOLOGY, PHILOLOGY, 
PSYCHOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, TECH- 
NOLOGY, SOMATOLOGY. 


‘THREE DOLLARS A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
1315 Corcoran St., Washington, D. C. 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, 


I. American Journal of Mathematics. 
Edited by T. CRAIG, with the co-operation of S. NEwcoMB. Quarterly. 
4to. Volume XVIII in progress. $5 per volume. 
II. American Chemical Journal. 
I, REMSEN, Editor. Ten numbers a year. 8vo. Volume XVIII in progress, 
$4 per volume. 
III. American Journal of Philology. 
B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, Editor. Quarterly. 8vo, Volume XVI in progress. 
$3 per volume. Index to Vols. I-X, $1. 
IV. Studies from the Biological Laboratory. 8vo. Volume V complete. 
$5 per volume. 
V. Studies in Historical and Political Science. 
H. B. ADAms, Editor. Monthly. 8vo. Volume XIV in progress. $3 per 
volume. 
VI. Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 
Containing reports of scientific and literary work in progress in Baltimore. 
4to. Vol. XV in progress. $1 per year. 
VII. Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin. 4to. Monthly. Volume VII in 
progress, $1 per year. 
VIII. Johns Hopkins Hospital Reports, 4to. Volume VII in progress. $5 
per volume. 
IX. Contributions to Assyriology and Comparative Semitic Philology. 
(Beitrage zur Assyriologie, etc.) Vol. III in progress. 
X. Memoirs from the Biological Laboratory. 
W. K. Brooks, Editor. Volume I[I complete. $7.50 per volume. 
XI. Annual Report. 
Presented by the President to the Board of Trustees, reviewing the opera- 
tions of the University during the past academic year. 
XII. Annual Register. 
Giving the list of officers and students, and stating the regulations, etc., of 
the University. Published at the close of the academic year. 


In addition to the serials above named, copies may be obtained of the works 

mentioned below: 

THE CRITICAL EDITION OF THE HEBREW TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Edited by Professor Paul Haupt. Prospectus on application. 

ROWLAND’s PHOTOGRAPH OF THE NORMAL SOLAR SPECTRUM, Io plates. 
$20.00. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE JOHNS HopkxKINS HospPITAaL. J. S. Billings, Editor. 
116 pp. 4to. 56 plates. $7.50, cloth. 

. THE TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES. Complete facsimile edition. Edited by 
J. Rendel Harris. 110 pp. 4to. 10 plates. $5.00. 

REPRODUCTION IN PHOTOTYPE OF A SYRIAC MS WITH THE ANTILEGOMENA 
EpistLes. Edited by I. H. Hall. $3. 

THE Oysrer. By W. K, Brooks. 240 pp. 12mo. 14 plates. $1.00. 

Stupigs in Locic. By members of the Johns Hopkins University. C, S. 
Pierce, Editor. 123 pp. 12mo. $2.00, cloth. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN, with Speeches, etc., illustrating its significance. 
48 pp. 16mo. 50 cents. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIA HOPKINSIENSIS. Part I. Philology. Parts II—III. Chemistry, 
Mineralogy and Geology. Parts IV-V-VI. Physics, Astronomy and 
Mathematics. 8vo. 30 cents per part. 


A full list of publications will be sent on application. 


Communications in respect to exchanges and remittances may be 
sent to The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Maryland. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES 


BY 


BASIL LANNEAU GILDERSLEEVE 


520 pages, small quarto, bound in cloth. Price, $3.50 (net). 


EDUCATIONAL Essays:—1. Limits of Culture. 2. Classics and 
Colleges. 3. University Work in America. 4. Grammar 
and Aesthetics. 


LITERARY AND HiIsToRICAL STuDIES:—1I. Legend of Venus. 
2. Xanthippe and Socrates. 3. Apollonius of Tyana. 
4. Lucian. 5. The Emperor Julian. 6. Platen’s Poems. 
7. Maximilian; his Travels and his Tragedy. 8. Occa- 
sional Addresses. 


Of the American edition only a few copies remain unsold. 

Copies of the English edition may be obtained of Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, London. 

Remittances for the American edition should be made to 


N. MURRAY, 
THE Jouns Hopkins PREss, 
Oct., 1890. BALTIMORE, Mp. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


" The stock of complete sets in the hands of the management of THE 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY is exhausted, but it is hoped that sets 


will be made up from time to time by the purchase of missing numbers. 
Such sets will be held at an advanced price, to be made known on appli- 
cation. Of single volumes ($3) Volumes IV and VI cannot be furnished. 
Of single numbers ($1) 13, 15, 21, 22, 23, 49, 50, 52 are wanting. No. 40, 
which contains the Index to Vols. I-X, is not furnished separately, but a 
small edition of the Index itself is for sale at $1.00 a copy. Address, 


B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, Baltimore, Md. 
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